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A    DAMAGED 
REPUTATION 

CHAPTER    I 

BROOKE  PAUSKS  TO  REFLECF 

It  wa.  a  still,  hot  night,  and  the  moon  hung  round  and 
full  above  the  cedars,  when  rancher  Brooke  sat  in     is 
comfortless  shanty  with  a  w.isky  bottle  a?  Ws  La. 
The  door  stood  open,  and  the  drowsy  fragrance  of    lo 
forest  stole  into  th   room,  while.  wlK-n  he  £ced  in  tha 
direction  he  coul     «..e  hemlock  and  cedar^  redwo^  an, 
balsam,  tower,  great  black  spires,  against  the Snous 
blueucss  of  the   night.     Far  above  them  ijleamT?h! 

KuS  V  "b7t  1?'*  '^^°^''*=',  ^"  great'jITakfStpS! 
It!,s  purity  .  but  this  was  mel,     ;  fast  under  the  autu.tm 

r^^lh^Ser  ^^^'^^' ^^ ''•^  ^^-'^ -«  "^^^^^^^ 

He  flh^MTf '  ''"■''  '■PP^'^i""  upon  Brooke  Sat  niju 
He  felt  that  a  crisis  in  his  affairs  was  at  hand  and  he 
must  face  it  boldly  or  go  under  once  for  ail     Hirface 
however,  grew  a  trifle  grim,  and  his  fingers  closed  irre^^ 
lutcly  on  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  for  drifting  wale^v 

Even  when  the  great  peaks  were  rolled  in  temoest 

Scs'  'buZ^S-  If  J.'^'^^y  ^°"S  the  QuatX 
pmes.     Bright   sunlight  shone  on  them  for  w«.Wc  t^ 

gather,  and  it  was  but  seldom  a  cold  bLt  wWpM  tt 
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still  blue  lake  where  the  shadows  of  the  cedars  that  dis- 
tilled ambrosial  essences  lay  asleep.  There  were  deer 
and  blue  grouse  in  the  woods,  salmon  in  the  river,  and 
big  trout  in  the  lake ;  and  the  deleterious  whisky  pur- 
veyed at  the  nearest  settlement  was  not  inordinately 
dear.  It  had,  however,  dawned  on  Brooke  by  degrees 
that  there  were  many  things  he  could  not  find  at  Qua- 
tomac  which  men  of  his  upbringing  hold  necessary. 

In  the  meanwhile,  his  sole  comrade,  Jimmy,  who 
assisted  him  to  loaf  the  greater  part  of  every  day  away, 
watched  him  with  a  curious  little  smile.  Jimmy  was 
big  and  slouching,  but  in  his  own  way  he  was  wise,  and 
he  had  seen  more  than  one  young  Englishman  of  Brooke's 
description  take  the  down-grade  in  that  colony. 

"  Feeling  kind  of  low  to-night  ?  "  he  said,  suggestively. 
"  Now,  I'd  have  been  quite  hvely  if  Tom  Gordon's  Bella 
had  made  up  to  me.  Bella's  nice  to  look  at,  and  'most 
smart  with  the  axe  as  a  good  many  men  I  kno'v.  I  guess 
if  you  got  her  you  wouldn't  have  anything  to  do." 

Brooke's  bronze  face  flushed  a  trifle  as  he  saw  his  com- 
rade's grin,  for  it  was  what  had  passed  between  him  and 
Tom  Gordon's  Bella  at  the  settlement  that  afternoon 
which  had  thrust  before  him  the  question  what  his  life 
was  to  be.  He  had  also  not  surmised  that  Jimmy  had 
been  present  at  that  meeting  among  the  pines.  Bella 
was  certainly  pretty  and  wholly  untaught,  while  though 
he  had  made  no  attempts  to  gain  her  favour  they  had  not 
been  necessary,  since  the  maid  had  with  disconcerting 
frankness  conferred  it  upon  him.  She  had,  in  fact,  made 
it  evident  that  she  considered  him  her  property,  and 
Brooke  wondered  uneasily  how  far  he  had  tacitly  ac- 
cepted the  position.  The  v/oman  had  the  wa5rwardness 
and  wildness  of  the  creatures  of  the  forest,  and  almost  as 
httle  sensibility,  while  he  was  unpleasantly  conscious 
that  he  was  already  sinking  fast  to  her  level.  With  a 
soulless  mate,  swayed  by  primitive  instincts  and  passions, 
and  a  Uttle  further  indulgence  in  bad  whisky,  it  was 
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evident  that  he  might  very  well  sink  a  good  deal  further 
and  Brooke  had  once  had  his  ideals  and  aspirations  ' 
away™""^'    ^^  ^'''^  ^^°*'y-     "  I'm  thinking  of  going 

Jimmy  shook  out  his  corn-cob  pipe.  "Well  I'd'mn<;t 
have  expected  it,"  he  said.  '4L  quesS' is  wire 
you  re  gomg  to,  and  what  you're  going  to  do?  You 
rhVJh  y""',^^  f*"-  nothing  everywhere,  and  living's 
cheap  here  It  only  costs  the  cartridges,  and  the  deer- 
hides  pay  the  tea  and  flour.  Besides,  you  put  a  pile  of 
dollars  mto  this  place,  didn't  you  >  " 

"  Most  of  six  thousand,  and  I've  taken  about  two 
hundred  out.    Of  course  I  was  a  fool  " 

Jimmy  nodded  with  a  tranquil  concurrence 
Bought  It  on  survey,  without  looking  at  it  >  "  he 
sdid.       oomg  to  make  your  fortune  growing  fruit  '     It's 

ului°LS°'''""''"  '^^\  ^'S  peaches  an^d  California 
plums  don  t  grow  on  rocks. 

Brooke  sat  moodily  silent  awhile.  He  had,  as  his 
comrade  had  mentioned,  bought  the  four  hundred  acres 
of  virgm  soil  without  examining  it.  which  is  not  such  an 
unusua^  proceeding  on  the  part  of  newly-arr"ved  young 
Englishmen,  and  partly  explains  why  some  land  agenc? 
companies  pay  big  dividends.  For  twelve  months  he 
had  toiled  with  hope,  strenuously  hewing  down  the  great 
redwoods  which  cumbered  his%osses!ionsT  Sex 
Ft  wt  onfv'in'  ?i  '^'  ''^"r  ^^P'^^'  •"  hiring'assistance. 

on   htm   and   J      ^  ^-f^'  ^^^"^  ^^^  *™*^  '*^^"'^d 

on  him,  and  he  commenced  to  reaUze  that  treble  the 

sum  he  could  lay  hands  upon  would  not  cleL  the  land 

and  that  m  all  probabihty  it  would  grow  notWnrworth 

!ren"S'"J,^  l*"'"-.  ^"  '^'  meanwhile  Something  had  har^ 
pened  which  made  it  easier  for  him  to  accept  the  inevT 

orPs;nf  1  "^'""^  ^°'^  °l^°P"  ^^  ^^^  '"^de  the  most  of  II le 
present  and  ignored  the  future.     It  was  sufficient  that 

1  1/r^^  ^f  *^^  "''^''  ^^^  '^^  during  most  of  the  year 
I  and  he  could  earn  a  few  dollars  hewing  trails  fo/  the 
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Government  when  they  did  not.     His  aspirations  had 
vanished. 

It  was  Jimmy  who  broke  the  silence. 

"  What  was  it  you  done  back  there  in  England  ?  "  he 
said. 

Brooke  smiled  somewhat  dryly,  for  it  was  not  a  very 
unusual  question  in  that  country.  "  Nothing  the  police 
could  lay  hands  on  me  for.  I  only  quarrelled  with  my 
bread  and  butter.  I  had  plenty  of  it  at  one  time,  you  see." 

"  That  means  the  folks  who  gave  it  you  ?  "  said 
Jimmy. 

"  Exactly.  It  was  the  evident  duty  of  om  of  them 
to  leave  me  his  property,  and  I  think  he  would  have  done 
it,  only  he  insisted  on  me  taking  a  wife  he  had  fixed  upon 
as  suitable  along  with  it.  There  was,  however,  the  diffi- 
culty that  I  had  made  my  own  choice.  I  believe  the  old 
man  was  right  now,  though  I  did  not  think  so  then,  and 
when  we  had  words  on  the  subject  I  came  out  to  make  a 
home  for  the  other  woman  here." 

"  And  you  let  up  after  two  years  of  it  ?  " 

"  I  did,"  said  Brooke,  with  a  trace  of  bitterness. 
"  The  girl  did  not  wait  so  long.  Before  I'd  been  gone 
half  the  time  she  married  a  richer  man." 

Jimmy  nodded.  "  There  are  women  made  that  way," 
lie  said,  reflectively.  "  Still,  you  wouldn't  have  to  worry 
'bout  Bella.  Once  you  showed  her  who  was  to  do  the 
bossing — with  a  nice  handy  strap — she'd  stick  to  you 
good  and  tight.  Still,  I  figure  she's  not  quite  the  kind 
of  woman  you  would  have  married  in  the  old  country." 

That  was  very  evident,  and  Brooke  sat  silent  while  the 
memories  of  his  life  in  the  land  he  had  left  crowded  upon 
him.  He  also  recoiled  from  the  brutality  of  the  one  his 
comrade  had  pictured  him  leading  with  the  maid  of  the 
bush,  though  it  had  seemed  less  appalling  when  she  stood 
before  him,  vigorous  and  comely,  a  few  hours  ago.  He 
had,  however,  made  no  advances  to  her.  On  that  pwint, 
at  least,  his  mind  was  clear,  and  now  he  realized  clearly 
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what  the  result  of  such  a  match  must  be.  Yet  he  knew 
Ills  own  loneliness  and  the  maid's  pertinacity,  and  one  c 
more  it  was  borne  in  upon  him  that  to  stay  where  he  was 
would  mean  disaster.  Rising  abruptly  he  flung  the 
bottle  out  mto  the  night,  and  then  while  Jimmy  stared 
at  him  with  indignation,  laughed  curiously  as  he  heard 
It  crash  against  a  stone. 

That's  the  commencement  of  the  change,"  he  said 
"  After  this  I'll  pitch  every  bottle  you  bring  up  from  the 
settlement  into  the  river." 

"  Well  "  said  Jimmy,  resignedly,  "  I  guess  I  can  bring 
the  whisky  up  inside  of  me,  and  you'd  get  hurt  consider- 
able if  you  tried  slinging  me  into  the  river." 

Brooke  laughed  again,  but  just  then  the  soft  beat  of 
Jiorse  hoofs  rose  from  across  the  river,  and  a  cry  came  out 
of  the  darkness. 

M^r  u^^^^^'^  '  "  ^^^  Jimmy-  "  Quite  a  crowd  of  them 
With  the  nver  coming  down  as  she's  doing  it's  a  risky 
ford.     We  11  have  to  go  across." 

They  went,  rather  more  than  waist-deep  in  the  snow- 
water which  swirled  frothing  about  them,  for  the  ford 
was  penlous  ;  and  found  a  mounted  party  waiting  then- 
on  the  other  side.  There  was  an  elderly  man  who  sat 
^•ery  straight  in  his  saddle  with  his  hand  on  his  hip  and 
Jirooke,  at  least,  recognized  the  bearing  of  one  who  had 
commanded  cavalry  in  the  Old  Country.  There  was 
also  a  younger  man,  dismounted,  two  girls  on  Cayuse 
ponies,  and  an  Indian,  whose  appearance  suggested  in- 
ebriation, holding  the  bridles  of  the  baggar.;e  mules 

"I  understand  the  ford  is  not  very  kfe,  and  the 
Indian  has  contrived  to  leave  our  tents  behind,"  said  the 
older  man.  "  If  you  can  take  us  across,  and  find  the 
ladies,  at  least,  shelter  of  any  kind  for  the  night  it 
would  be  a  kindness  for  which  I  should  be  glad  to  make 
any  suitable  recompense." 

Jimmy  grinned,  lor  it  was  evident  that  the  speaker 
was  an  insular  Englishman,  and  quite  unacquainted  with 
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the  customs  of  that  country,  wherein  no  rancher  accepts 
payment  for  a  night's  hospitality.  Brooke  had,  how- 
ever, a  certain  sense  of  humour,  and  touched  his  hat, 
which  is  also  never  done  in  Western  Canada. 

"  They  can  have  it,  sir,"  he  said.  "  That  is,  if  they're 
not  very  particular.  Take  the  lady's  bridle,  Jimmy 
Keep  behind  him,  sir." 

Jimmy  did  as  he  was  bidden,  and  Brooke  seized  the 
bridle  of  the  Cayuse  the  other  girl  rode.  The  half-tamed 
beast,  however,  objected  to  entering  the  water,  and 
edged  away  from  it,  then  rose  with  foie-hoofs  in  the  air 
while  Brooke  smote  it  on  the  nostrils  with  his  fist.  The 
girl,  he  noticed,  said  nothing,  and  showed  no  sign  of  fear, 
though  the  rest  were  half-way  across  before  he  had  aii 
ojjportunity  of  doing  more  than  cast  a  glance  at  her. 
Then,  as  he  stood  waist-deep  in  water,  patting  the  trem- 
bUng  beast,  he  looked  up. 

"  I  hope  you're  not  afraid,"  he  said.     "  It  will  be  a 
trifle  deeper  presently." 

He  stopped  with  a  curious  abruptness  as  she  turned 
her  head,  and  stood  still  with  his  hand  on  the  bridle 
gazing  at  her.  She  sat,  lithe  and  slim,  but  very  shapely 
with  the  skirt  of  the  loose  light  habit  she  had  gathered  iii 
one  hand  just  clear  of  the  sliding  foam,  and  revealing  the 
httle  foot  in  the  stirrup.  The  moon  touched  one  side 
of  the  face  beneath  the  big  white  hat  with  silvery  light, 
that  emphasized  the  ivory  gleam  of  tht  firm  white  neck! 
He  could  also  just  catch  the  sparkle  of  her  eyes  in  the 
shadow,  and  her  freshness  and  daintiness  came  upon 
him  as  a  revelation.  It  was  so  long  since  he  had  seen  a 
girl  of  the  station  she  evidently  belonged  to. 

"  Oh,  no,"  she  said.     "  What  are  we  stopping  for  ?  " 
Brooke,  who  had  seldom  been  at  a  loss  for  a  neat 
rejoinder  in  England,  felt  his  face  grow  hot  as  he  smote 
the  pony's  neck. 

"I  reaUy  don't  know.    I  think  it  was  the  Cayuse 
stopped,"  he  said. 
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The  girl  smiled. 

They  went  on  with  a  plunge  and  a  flounder,  and  Brooke 
dragged  the  Cayuse  up  the  bank  in  time  to  see  the  rest 
disappear  into  the  shanty.  Then  he  boldly  held  up  his 
hand,  and  felt  a  curious  little  thrill  run  through  him  as  he 
swung  his  companion  down. 

"  It  was  very  good  of  you  to  come  across  for  us,  and  I 
am  afraid  you  must  be  very  wet,"  she  said.  "  This  is 
really  a  quite  inadequate  recompense." 

Then  she  turned  and  left  him  with  the  pony,  staring 
vaguely  after  her,  flushed  in  face,  with  a  big  piece  of 
minted  silver  in  his  hand.  It  was  at  least  a  minute  before 
he  slipped  it  into  his  pocket  with  a  curious  little  laugh. 
"  This  is  almost  too  much,  and  I  don't  know  what  has 
I  come  over  me.  There  was  a  time  when  I  would  have 
been  equal  to  the  occasion,"  he  said. 

Th?n  he  turned  to  the  stables,  where  Jimmy,  who  came 
in  with  an  armful  of  clothing,  found  him  rubbing  down 
the  Cayuse  with  unusual  solicitude. 

"  I  guess  you'll  have  to  change,"  he  said.     "  Those 

things  aren't  decent,  and  you  can  put  the  deerskin  ones 

I  on.    The  old  man's  a  high-toned  Englishman  going 

1  fishing,  and,  by  what  she  said,  the  younger  girl's  struck 

on  frontiersmen.     When  you  get  into  that  jacket  you'll 

look  the  real  thing." 

Brooke  had  no  great  desire  to  look  like  one  of  the 

picturesque  desperadoes  who  are,  somewhat  error  ^ously, 

;  supposed,  in  England,  to  wander  about  the  Paci'"      lope! 

but  as  he  mended  his  own  clothes  with  any  conv  .nicnt 

'  piece  of  flour  bag,  he  saw  that  his  comrade's  advice  was 

I  good. 

I      When  he  entered  the  shanty  Jimmy  had  supper  ready, 

I  but  he  reahzed,  as  he  had  never  done  since  he  raised  its 

I  log  walls,  the  comfortless  squalor  of  the  room.     It  was 

littered  with  discarded  clothing,  lines  and  traps,  and 

broken  boots,  while  two  candles,  stuck  in  whisky  bottles, 

furnished  uncertain,  illumination.    He  had   made  the 
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table,  and  Jimmy  had  made  the  chairs,  but  tlie  result 
was  no  great  credit  to  either  of  them,  while  nobody  who 
was  not  very  hungry  would  have  considered  the  meal  his 
comrade  laid  out  inviting.  StiU,  his  guests  had  evidently 
no  fault  to  find  with  it,  and  during  it  the  girl  whose  pony 
lie  had  led  once  or  twice  glanced  covertly  at  him 

She  saw  a  tall  man  with  a  bronzed  face  of  no'  unpleas- 
ant English  type,  attired  picturesquely  in  fringed  deer- 
skin.   He  had  grey  eyes,  and  his  hair  was  crisped  by  the 
sun  ;   but  while  he  was,  she  decided,  distinctly  person- 
able and  still  young,  there  was  something  in  his  expres- 
sion which  puzzled  her.     It  was  neither  diifidence  nor 
embarrassment,  and  yet  there  was  a  suggestion  of  con- 
straint about  him  which  his  comrade  was  wholly  free 
from      Brooke,  on  his  part,  saw  a  girl  with  brown  eyes 
and  hair,  who  had  a  faint  suggestion  of  imperiousness 
about  her,  and  wondered  with  an  uneasiness  he  was  by  no 
means  accustomed  to  what  she  thought  of  him,  since  he 
felt  that  the  condition  of  his  dwelling  must  show  her 
the  shiftless  life  he  led.     StiU  he  shook  off  that  thought 
and  others  that  troubled  him,  and  played  his  part  as 
host,  talking,  with  a  purpose,  only  of  the  Canadian  bush  • 
until,  when  the  meal   was  over,  Jimmy  turned  to  the 
guests. 

"A  little  whisky  would  have  come  in  to  settle  those 
fred  potatoes  down,"  he  said.  "  I  would  have  offered 
you  bome,  but  my  partner  here  slung  the  bottle  into  the 
river  just  before  you  came." 

There  was  a  trace  of  a  smile  in  the  face  of  the  grey- 
haired  man,  but  the  girl  with  the  brown  eyes  looked  up 
sharply,  and  once  more  Brooke  felt  his  face  grow  a  trifle 
hot.  Men  do  not  as  a  rule  fling  whisky  bottles  into  rivers 
without  a  cogent  reason.  He  was,  however,  annoyed  at 
himself  that  he  should  attach  the  slightest  value  to  this 
stranger's  good  opinion. 

Then,  when  the  others  seconded  Jimmy's  suggestion 
he  took  a  dingy  fiddle  from  its  case,  and  played  French- 
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Canadian  dances,  as  the  inhabitants  play  them,  and  be- 
came sensible  that  there  was  a  curious  silence  of  attention. 
"  That  violin  has  a  beautiful  mellow  tone,"  said  the 
\  ounger  girl,  whom  he  had  scarcely  noticed.  "  I  am, 
Iiowever,  quite  aware  that  there  is  a  good  deal  in  the 
bowing." 

"  It  might  have ! "  said  Jimmy,  who  disregarded  his 
comrade's  glance.  "  There  was  once  a  man  came  alont' 
here  who  said  it  would  fetch  the  most  of  one  thousand 
dollars.  You  ought  to  hear  him  on  the  one  he  calls  the 
Chopping.  Play  it  for  them,  and  I'll  open  the  door  so 
they  can  see  the  night  and  hear  the  river  singing." 

The  girl  with  the  brown  eyes  appeared  surprised  at 
this  flight  of  fancy,  which  nobody  would  have  expected 
of  Jin..ny. 

"  The  Choppmg  ?  Oh,  yes,  of  course  I  understand," 
she  said.    "  This  is  the  place  of  all  places  for  it." 

Brooke  smiled  a  little.  "  I'm  afraid  it  is  difficult  to 
get  moonlight  and  mystery  out  of  an  American  steel  first 
string,"  he  said.  "  One  can't  keep  it  from  screaming  on 
the  shifting." 

He  drew  the  bow  across  the  strings,  and  save  for  the 
fret  of  the  snow-fed  river  which  rose  and  f^U  in  deep 
undertone,  there  was  a  curious  silence  in  the  mm.  The 
younger  girl  watched  the  player  with  grave  appreciation 
m  her  eyes,  and  a  little  flush  crept  into  her  companion's 
cheek.  Perhaps  she  was  thinking  of  the  dollar  she  had 
given  the  man  who  could  play  the  famous  nocturne  as 
slie  had  rarely  heard  it  played  before,  and  owned  what 
though  .she  could  scarcely  believe  it  to  be  a  genuine 
Cremona,  was  evidently  an  old  Italian  fiddle  of  no  mean 
value.  There  was  also  silence  for  at  least  a  minute  after 
he  had  laid  down  the  bow,  and  then  Brooke  held  out 
the  violin  to  the  giri  who  had  praised  its  tone. 
']  Would  you  care  to  try  the  instrument  ?  "  he  said 
No."  said  the  giri.  "  Not  after  that,  though  it  is  I 
think,  a  better  one  than  I  have  ever  handled." 
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''  And  I  fancy  I  should  explain  that  she  k  studying 
under  an  eminent  teacher,  who  professes  himself  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  her  progress,"  said  the  man  with  the 
grey  hair. 

Brooke  said  nothing.  He  knew  the  compliment  was 
sincere  enough,  but  he  had  seen  the  appreciation  in  the 
other  girl's  eyes,  and  that  pleased  him  most.  Then  as 
he  put  away  the  fiddle,  the  man  turned  to  him  again.  ' 

I  am  far  from  satisfied  with  our  Siwash  guide  "  he 
said.  "  In  fact,  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  he  knows 
the  country,  and  as  we  propose  making  for  the  big  lake 
and  camping  by  it,  I  should  prefer  to  send  him  back  if 
you  could  recommend  us  anybody  who  would  take  us 
there." 

Brooke  felt  a  curious  little  thrill  of  anticipation  but 
It  was  the  girl  with  the  brown  eyes  he  glanced  at  'she 
of  course,  said  nothing,  hut,  though  it  seemed  preposter- 
ous, Brooke  fancied  that  she  knew  what  he  was  thinkine 
and  was  not  displeased. 

"  With  your  approval  I  would  come  myself,  sir  "  he 

®^"^V  .."  ^^^'^^  '®  nothing  just  now  to  keep  me  at  the 
ranch. 

The  other  man  professed  himself  pleased,  and  before 
Brooke  retired  to  his  corxh  in  the  stable  the  matter  was 
arranged.  He  did  not,  however,  fall  asleep  for  several 
hours,  and  then  the  face  of  the  brown-eyed  girl  followed 
him  into  his  dreams. 


CHAPTER    II 

BROOKE  TAKES  THE  TRAIL 

The  sun  had  not  cleared  the  dark  firs  upon  the  steep  hill- 
side, though  the  snow  on  the  peaks  across  the  vaUey 
glowed  with  saffron  light,  when  Brooke  came  upon  the 
girl  with  the  brown  eyes  sitting  on  a  cedar  trunk  beside 
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the  river,  and  she  looked  up  with  a  smile  when  he  stopped 
beside  her. 

"  I  was  wondering  if  I  might  r^sk  what  you  thought 
of  this  country  ?  "  said  Brooke. 

The  girl  laughed  a  little.  "  If  you  really  wish  to 
know,  I  think  it  is  the  grandest  there  is  on  this  earth,  as  I 
believe  it  will  be  one  ot  the  greatest.  Still,  my  liking  for 
it  isn't  so  astonishing,  because,  although  I  have  lived  in 
England,  I  am  a  Canadian." 

Brooke  made  a  httle  deprecatory  gesture.  "  It's  a 
mistake  I've  been  led  into  before,  and  I'm  not  sure  you 
would  consider  it  a  compliment  if  I  told  you  that  I 
scarcely  supposed  you  belonged  to  Canada.  Still,  p  .  - 
haps  you  will  tell  me  what  you  thought  of  England." 

The  girl  did  not  invite  him,  but  she  dr»?w  her  skirt  a 
trifle  aside,  and  Brooke  sat  down  upon  the  log  beside  her. 
She  looked  even  daintier,  and  appealed  to  his  fancy  more, 
in  the  searching  morning  light  than  die  had  done  when 
the  moon  shone  down  on  her. 

"  When  you  came  up  I  was  just  contrasting  this 
valley  with  one  I  remember  visiting  in  the  Old  Country," 
she  said.  "  It  was  in  the  West.  Major  Hume,  who  is 
with  us  now,  once  took  me  there,  and  we  spent  an  after- 
noon at  a  house  which,  I  think,  is  older  than  any  we  have 
in  ^anada." 

"  In  a  river  valley  in  the  West  Country  ?  "  said  Brooke. 

The  girl  nodded.  "  Yes,"  she  said.  "  Ivy,  with 
stems  thicker  than  your  wrist,  climbs  about  the  front  of 
it,  and  a  lawn  mown  until  it  looks  like  velvet  slopes  to  the 
sliding  water.  A  wall  of  clipped  yews  shuts  it  in,  and 
the  river  slides  past  it  silently  without  froth  or  haste. 
There  is  a  big  beech  wood  behind  it,  and  one  little  mea- 
dow, green  as  an  emerald,  between  that  and  the 
river " 

"  Where  the  stepping-stones  stretch  across.  A  path 
comes  twisting  down  through  the  dimness  of  the  wood, 
and  there  are  firs  upon  the  ridge  ab->ve." 
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said  the  girl.    "  But  how  could  you 


"  Of  course  I 

know  ? " 

long'^"""""'"^  cuHously.  "  I  was  once  there-ever  so 
His  companion  seemed  a  trifle  astonished.  "  Then  I 
wonder  jf  you  felt  as  I  did,  that  those  shadowy  woods 
and  dark  yew  hedges  shut  out  all  that  is  real  and  sS! 
ous  in  hfc  One  could  fancy  that  nobody  did  anytWng 
but  sit  still  and  dream  there."  -»"yinmg 

iirooke  smiled. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  reflectively,  "  there  was  very  little 
else  one  could  do.    Anything  that  savoured  of  str^uou^ 

u7t  vaUey."'"'  ^'"  '°""'"*^'  *^'^*'"*=*'y  bad  K n 

A  little  sardonic  twinkle  flickered  in  the  girl's  eyes 

thn  •  k'"  "*',?•  7  ^"°^-  '^'^^  distinction  b^tw^e^n 
those  who  work  and  those  who  idle  is  marked  in  vour 
country.    Still,  there  is  room  for  all  one's  acdvi^f^ 

Hol't  H^  *'°"^'*^  '\''  '''^  '°  big"^hemTh  r": 
How  far  does  your  ranch  go  ?  " 

nr  /Vil"  ^''^^■"  •^''^  ^.'°°^^-  ^'''o  understood  the  pur- 

ot^^U,  and  I  have   been   here  rather  more   than  two 

•' A^nS'i.^'f" •*'^'',?*  *^'J'^  ""^^^  e»P  «  the  forest. 
And  that  is  all  you  have  cleared?" 

'  Yes,"  said  Brooke,  with  a  little  smile.     "  One  can 

lounge  very  successfully  here.     Still,  even  if  there  wa^ 

not  a   ree  upon  it  the  soil  wouldn't  be  worth  anythi*? 

\\hen  I  first  came  in,  an  enterprising  gentleman  in  the 
land  agency  busmess  sold  me  this  wilderness  of  rock 
...d  gravel  to  feed  cattle  and  grow  fruit  treS^n,  tho^ 

Lin  /  ^T''°IJ^''  °"'y  '^^"fid'"-  ^tr^ger  who  his 
been  treated  m  the  same  fashion  m  this  country" 

A  cunous  expression  which  Brooke  could  attach  no 
meamng  to.  crept  mto  his  companion's  face. 
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"  I  gave  you  a  dolhir  last  night,"  she  said.  "  I  have, 
as  I  told  you,  lived  in  England,  and  I  recognized  by  your 
voice  that  you  came  from  there,  but  of  course  1 
hadn't " 

Brooke  smiled  at  her.  "  If  you  look  at  it  in  one  light, 
I  scarcely  think  that  explanation  is  gratifying  to  one's 
vanity.  Still,  you  have  t.lso  lived  in  Canada,  and  you 
ought  to  know  that  whoever  parts  with  a  dollar  in  this 
country,  even  under  a  misapprehension,  very  rarely  gets 
it  back." 

The  girl  regarded  him  gravely  a  moment,  and  then 
looked  away.  She  said  nothing,  although  there  was  a 
good  deal  to  be  deduced  from  the  man's  speech.  Then 
she  rose  as  Major  .Hume  came  out  of  the  house. 

They  left  the  ranch  that  day,  and  for  a  week  Brooke 
led  them  through  dark  fir  forests,  and  waited  on  them  in 
their  camps.  He  would  also  have  stayed  with  them 
longer  could  he  have  found  a  reasonable  excuse,  but,  as 
it  happened;  a  most  exemplary  Siwash  whom  he  knew 
appeared,  and  offered  his  services,  when  they  reached 
the  lonely  mountain-girt  lake.  Then  he  said  farewell 
to  Major  Hume,  and  was  plodding  down  the  homeward 
trail  with  his  packs  slung  about  him,  when  he  met  the 
girl  coming  up  from  the  lake.  She  stopped  abruptly 
when  she  saw  him. 

Then  she  said,  quietly,  "  So  you  are  going  away." 

"  Yes,"  said  Brooke,  a  trifle  grimly.  "  An  Indian  I 
can  recommend  came  in  this  afternoon.  That  made  it 
iuinecessary  for  me  to  stay." 

"  You  seem  in  a  hurry  to  go." 

Brooke  made  a  little  gesture.  "  I  fancy  I  have  stayed 
with  Major  Hume  quite  as  long  as  is  good  for  me.  The 
effort  it  cost  me  to  go  away  was  sufficiently  unpleasant 
already.  It  is,  you  see,  scarcely  likely  that  I  shall  ever 
spend  a  week  like  the  past  one  again." 

There  was  sympat*—  in  his  companion's  eyes,  for  she 
had  seen  his  comfc    ..      dwelling,  and  guessed  tolerably 
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correctly  what  manner  of  life  ho  IpH      i  i, 
doubt  in  ho  mind  that  he  wa  one  £  iJaZV"  "° 
toincd  to  luxury  in  England  ^'^  '"='-'"*' 

'  You  are  going  back  to  the  ranch  ?  "  sh..  «i,i 

there. "  ^^  ^  "'*"  dangerously  content  to  stay 

The  girl  fancied  she  understood  him  for  *ho  i,„i 
brok-^n  men  who  had  lost  hoirt  in  »i  .'  f  "^  "''"  *<"'" 
Indian's  lewl  and  ask  nn  m  '^? ''™««'^ "'"■«  ^^  'he 
they  could  gain  whro.innH"''  "'t"  *''«  subsistence 
thrill  run  Through  i^'^hTlooW.?!-  ,^,'-«"'«J«'"  »  «ttle 
when  he  met  the  bKrave  e  ^s  S»f  h'^T  "^.r^'i^'^d. 
self  up  on  the  edge  o^f  f  ^r^c  £  a  week'aSo^  ^H  f  5?: 
himself  drift  recklessly  during  theTast  twn"„«  ^u"^  '^* 
was  plain  to  him  now  that  he  would  hav/f"'  ^^"'  '* 
once  for  all  had  he  mated  wfthSa'  ^°"'  ''°^" 

•'Ther^ifaSnTe%2°'^Lrn;^;;'s:i;^  I'''  ''-»'>'• 
coi-ntry."  ^  '"^"  somewhere  in  this 

W&'^lSL'i't'ldTnofr  *°k'°°''  ^-  --• 
glad  I  have  ^en  you  Ow£°T' ^"l  t""'  ^^  '«^»^t. 
down  at  the  ranch  again  '•'        ^''*  ''^^^  ^"'e^ 

girl  ^gaVderhij;  Sea'^i^^^^  *^^*  ^^-^^  '  "  -<^  the 

.ra:j;^ki2s:;iLte?;;^aS;!isr;^°"' 

was  m.ne.  and  after  the  pasT  week  I  couH  n''^  """ 
back  to  the  old  life  at  the  ranch  T  Li,  ^"""^  ^° 
I  shotild  tell  you  this  anH  i^il    i    .l^*^  "°*  ^"°^v  why 
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"  Good-byn  I  "  she  said  quietly.  "  If  they  are  of  any 
v.ihic,  my  good  wi  lies  go  with  you." 

Brooke  made  her  a  little  deferential  inclination,  as  the 
dainty  fingers  rested  a  moment  in  his  hard  palm  ;  tlu-n 
he  swung  off  his  big  shapeless  hat  and  turned  away,  but 
the  girl  stood  still,  looking  after  him,  until  the  lonely 
l>lo<lding  figure  faded  into  the  shadows  of  the  pines,  while 
it  was  with  a  little  thrill  of  sympathy  she  went  back  to 
camp,  for  she  realized  it  was  a  very  great  compliment  the 
man  had  paid  her.  He  was,  it  seemed,  turning  his  back 
on  his  possessions,  and  going  away,  because  she  had 
awakened  in  him  the  latent  sense  of  responsibility. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Brooke  held  on  up  the  hillside  with 
long,  swmging  strides.  His  road  was  rough,  and  m 
places  perilous,  but  there  v/as  a  relief  in  vigorous  action 
now  the  decision  was  n.alc,  and  the  old  apathy  fell  from 
him  as  he  climbed  towards  the  peaks  above.  It  was, 
however,  several  days  later  when  he  reached  the  ranch! 
and  came  upon  Jimmy  sprawling  his  ungainly  length 
outside  it,  basking  in  the  sun.  Still,  the  latter  became 
attentive  when  he  saw  his  face.  This,  he  realized,  was 
not  altogether  the  same  man  who  had  left  him  a  little 
while  ago. 

"  Get  up  I  "  said  Brooke,  almost  sharply.  "  I  want 
you  to  listen  to  me.  If  it  suit^  you  to  stay  here  by  your- 
self, you  can  ;  m  th-  meanwhile  do  what  you  like  with 
the  ranch.  In  return,  I'll  only  ask  you  to  take  care  of 
the  fiddle  until  I  send  for  it.     I'm  going  away." 

Jimmy  nodded.  "  That's  all  right  I  "  he  said.  "  I 
Kuess  I'll  stay.  I  don't  know  any  other  place  where  one 
can  grub  out  enough  to  eat  quite  so  easily.  Where'rc 
you  going  to  ?  " 

"I  don't  quite  know,"  and  Brooke  smiled  grmly 
Up  and  down  the  province— anywhere  I  can  picl  up  a 
dollar  or  two  daily  by  working  for  them." 

"  The  trouble  is  that  they're  so  blamed  hard  to  stick 
to  when  you've  get  them,"  said  Jimmy,  reflectively 
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"  That  girl  with  the  big  eyes  has  been  putting  notions 
into  you  ?  " 

Brooke  made  no  disclaimer,  and  Jimmy  laughed. 
"  It's  a  little  curious — you  don't  even  know  who  she 
is?" 

"  Her  name  is  Barbara.  She  is,  she  told  me,  a  Cana- 
dian." 

"  Canada's  quite  a  big  country,"  said  Jimmy  reflec- 
tively. "  I  guess  it  will  be  a  long  while  before  you  see  her 
again,  and  if  you  meet  her  in  the  cities  she's  not  going 
to  remember  you.  You'd  find  her  quite  a  different  kind 
of  woman  there.    When  are  you  going  ?  " 

"  At  sundown.  I'd  go  now,  but  I  want  a  few  hours' 
rest  and  sleep." 

Jimmy  looked  at  him  with  sudden  concern  in  his  face. 
"  Then  I'll  be  good  and  lonely  to-night,"  he  said.  "  Say, 
do  you  think,  I  could  take  out  the  fiddle  now  and  then 
to  keep  me  company  ?  I  guess  I  could  play  it,  like  a 
banjo,  with  my  fingers." 

"  .\o,"  said  Brooke  dryly,  "  that's  the  one  thing  you 
can't  do." 

He  flung  himself  down  in  his  straw-filled  bunk,  dressed 
as  he  was,  and  the  shadows  of  the  cedars  la^  long  and 
black  upon  the  river  when  he  opened  his  eyes  again. 
Jimmy  was  busy  at  the  httle  stove,  and  in  another  few 
minutes  the  simple  meal  was  upon  the  table.  Neither 
of  the  men  said  very  much  during  it,  and  then  Jimmy 
silently  helped  his  comrade  to  gird  his  packs  about  him. 
The  sun  had  gone,  and  the  valley  was  dim  and  very  still 
when  they  stood  in  the  doorway. 

"  Good  luck  !  "  said  Jimmy.  "  You'll  come  back  by 
and  by  ?  " 

Brooke  smiled  curiously  as  he  shook  hands  with  him. 
"  If  I'm  ever  a  rich  man,  I  may." 

Then  he  went  out  into  the  deepening  shadows,  and 
floundering  waist-deep  through  the  ford,  plodded  up  the 
chnibing  trail  with  his  face  towards  the  snow. 
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A  man  without  ambition  who  could  stifle  memory 
might  have  found  the  life  he  led  there  a  pleasant  one. 
Bountiful  Nature  fed  him,  the  hills  that  wali(!d  the  valley 
in  shut  out  strife  and  care,  and  now  he  was  homeless 
altogether.  He  had  also  just  six  dollars  in  his  pockets, 
and  that  sum,  he  knew,  will  not  go  a  very  long  way  in 
Canada. 

As  he  gazed,  the  fleecy  mist  that  rolled  up  from  the 
river  blotted  out  tu'  light,  and  the  man  felt  the  deep 
stillness  and  loneliness  as  he  had  not  done  since  he  first 
came  there.  The  last  red  gleam  had  also  faded  off  the 
snow,  and,  with  a  jerk  at  the  pack  straps  that  galled  his 
shoulders,  he  set  his  lips,  and  swung  away  into  the  dark- 
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The  big  engine  was  running  slowly,  which  did  not  happen 
often,  and  Brooke,  who  leaned  on  the  planer  table,  was 
thankful  for  the  respite.  A  belt  slid  round  above  him, 
and  on  either  side  were  turning  wheels,  while  he  had  in 
front  of  him  a  long  vista  of  sliding  logs,  whirring  saws, 
and  toiling  men.  Something  had  gone  wrong  with  the 
big  engine,  and  Brooke  was  waiting  until  the  engineer 
should  set  matters  right. 

It  was  very  hot  in  the  big  shed,  and  Brooke's  thin 
jean  garments  were  soaked  with  perspiration.  The  dust 
the  planer  threw  off  adhered  in  smeary  patches  to  his 
dripping  face,  while  his  hair  and  eyebrows  might  have 
been  rubbed  with  flour.  His  hands  were  raw  and  bleed- 
ing there  was  a  cramp  in  one  shoulder,  and  an  ache, 
\\liich  now  and  then  grew  excruciating,  dov/n  all  the 
opposite  side  of  him. 
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The  toilers  are,  as  a  rule  at  least,  liberally  paid  in 
Western  Canada,  but  a  good  deal  is  expected  from  them, 
and  the  manager  of  the  mill  had  installed  that  planer 
because  it  could,  the  makers  claimed,  be  run  by  one 
live  man.  The  workmen,  however,  said  that  if  lie 
held  to  the  contract  he  would  very  soon  be  dead, 
and  Brooke  was  already  worn  out  with  the  struggle 
to  keep  pace  with  steam.  It  was  a  long  while  since 
he  had  toiled  much  at  the  ranch,  and  in  England  he 
had  not  toiled  at  all,  while  as  he  stood  there 
gasping,  and  hoping  that  the  engineer  would  not  get 
through  his  task  too  soon,  he  remembered  that  on  the 
two  eventful  occasions  in  his  life  when  he  had  made  a 
commendable  decision,  it  had  brought  him  only  troubl 
and  strain. 

He  turned  languidly  when  a  man  who  carried  an  oil 
can  came  by  and  stopped  a  moment  beside  him. 

"  You're  looking  kind  of  played  out,"  said  the  new- 
comer. 

"  It's  not  astonishing,"  said  Brooke.  "  I  feel  quite 
that  way." 

"  Then  I  guess  that's  a  kind  of  pity.  The  boss  will 
have  the  belt  on  the  relief  shaft  in  a  minute  now,  and  he 
allows  he's  going  to  cut  every  foot  as  much  as  usual  by 
the  supper  hour.  You'll  have  to  shake  yourself  quite 
lively.    How  long've  you  been  on  to  that  planer  '  " 

"  A  month." 

"  Well,"  said  the  engineer,  "  she  broke  the  last  man 
up  in  considerably  less  time  than  that.  He  had  to  let  up 
sudden  one  day,  and  he's  in  the  hospital  now.  Say, 
can't  you  strike  somebody  for  a  softer  job  ?  " 

"  I'm  afraid  I  can't,"  said  Brooke.  "  I'll  have  to  go 
on  till  I'm  beaten." 

The  engineer  made  a  little  gesture  of  comprehension 
as  he  passed  on,  for  the  attitude  the  Englishman  had 
adopted  is  not  uncommon  in  Canada.  Men  who  de- 
mand, and  obtain,  the  full  value  of  their  labour,  are  proud 
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of  their  manhood  there,  and  there  was  an  innate  resolute- 
ness in  Brooke  which  had  never  been  wholly  awakened  in 
England. 

Suddenly,  however,  the  belt  above  him  ran  round ; 
there  was  a  clash  as  he  slipped  in  the  clutch,  and  a  noisy 
whirring  which  sank  to  a  deeper  tone  when  he  flung  a 
rough  redwood  board  upon  the  table.  The  wliirring 
millers  took  hold  of  it,  and  its  splintery  edges  galled  his 
raw  hands  as  he  guided  it,  while  thick  dust  and  woody 
fiagments,  torn  off  by  the  trenchant  steel,  whirled  about 
liim  in  a  stream  until  his  eyes  were  blinrled  and  his  nostrils 
filled.  Then  the  board  slid  off  the  table  smooth  on  one 
side,  and  he  knew  that  he  was  lagging  when  the  hum  of 
the  millers  changed  to  a  thin  scream.  They  must  not  at 
any  cost  be  kept  waiting  for  their  food,  for  so  many  feet 
of  dressed  lumber  every  day  was  due  from  that  machine. 

He  flung  up  another  heavy  piece,  reckless  of  the 
splinters  in  his  hand,  and  peering  at  the  spinning  cutters 
thrust  upon  the  end  of  the  board,  wondered  whether  this 
was  what  man  was  made  for,  or  how  long  flesh  and 
blood  could  be  expected  to  stand  the  strain.  The  board 
went  off  the  table  with  a  crash,  and  it  was  time  for  the 
next,  while  Brooke,  who  bent  sideways  with  a  distressful 
crick  in  his  waist,  once  more  faced  the  sawdust  stream 
with  lowered  head.  It  cea'  od  only  for  a  second  or  two, 
while  he  stooped  from  the  table  to  the  lumber  that  slid 
by  gravitation  to  his  feet,  and  he  knew  that  to  let  that 
stream  overtake  him  and  pile  up  would  proclaim  his 
inc.''"acity  and  defeat.  So  long  l.3  he  was  there  he 
niu  keep  pace  with  it,  whatever  tax  it  laid  upon  his 
jaded  body. 

He  did  it  for  an  hour,  flagging  all  the  while,  for  it  was 
a  task  no  man  could  have  successfully  undertaken  unless 
he  had  done  such  work  before.  Then  the  screaming 
millers  closed  upon  a  knot  in  the  wood,  and,  half-dazed 
as  he  was,  he  thrust  upon  the  board  savagely,  instead  of 
easing  it.    There  was  a  crash,  a  big  piece  of  steel  flew 
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across  the  table,  and  the  hum  of  the  mactiine  ceased 
suddenly.  Brooke  laughed  grimly,  and  sat  down  gasp- 
ing. He  had  done  his  best,  and  now  he  was  not  alto- 
gether sorry  that  he  was  beaten. 

He  was  still  sitting  there  when  a  man  in  store  clothes 
came  along. 

"  You  let  her  get  ahead  of  you,  and  tried  to  make  up 
time  by  feeding  her  too  hard  ?  "  he  said. 

"  No,"  said  Brooke.  "  Not  exactly !  She  got  hold 
of  a  knot." 

"  Same  thing  I "  said  the  other  man.  "  You've 
smashed  her  anyway,  and  it  will  cost  the  company  most 
of  three  hundred  dollars  before  we  get  her  running  again. 
You  don't  expect  me  to  keep  you  after  that  ? " 

Brooke  smiled  dryly.  "  I'm  not  quite  .-are  that  I'd 
hke  to  stay." 

"  Then  we'll  fix  it  so  it  will  suit  everybody.  I'll  give 
you  your  pay  order  up  to  now,  and  you'll  be  glad  I  ran 
you  out  by  and  by.  It's  quite  hkely  somebody's  got 
a  better  use  for  you." 

Brooke  understood  this  as  a  compliment,  and  took  his 
order,  after  which  he  had  a  spirited  altercation  with  the 
clerk,  who  desired  him  to  wait  for  payment  until  it  was 
six  o'clock,  which  he  would  not  do.  Then  he  went  back 
to  his  little  cubicle  in  the  big  boarding-house,  and  slept 
heavily  imtU  he  was  awakened  by  the  clangour  of  the 
half-past  six  supper  bell.  He  descended,  and,  devouring 
his  share  of  the  meal  in  ten  minutes,  strolled  leisurely  into 
the  great  general  room,  which  had  a  big  stove  in  the 
middle  and  a  bar  down  one  side  of  it. 

He  sat  down,  and  two  men,  whose  acquaintance  he 
had  made  during  his  stay  there,  lounged  across  to  him. 

"  You  let  up  before  supper-time  ?  "  said  one. 

"  I  did,"  said  Brooke,  a  trifle  grimly.  "  I  broke  up 
the  Kenawa  planer  in  the  Tomhnson  mill.  That's  why 
I  came  away.     I'm  not  going  back  again." 

One  of  the  men  laughed  softly.     "  Then  it  was  only 
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the  square  thing.  Since  we've  been  tlierc  that  planer 
lias  bioke  up  two  or  three  men.  UeUi  out  a  month, 
didn't  you  ?     What  were  you  at  before  that  ?  " 

"  Road-making,  firing  at  a  cannery,  survey  packing. 
I've  a  ranch  that  doesn't  puy,  you  see  ?  " 

The  other  man  smiled  again.  "  So  have  we  I  Half 
Uic  deadbeats  in  this  country  are  landholders,  too.  I 
tucss  your  trouble's  want  of  capital — same  as  ours. 
One  can't  do  a  great  deal  with  a  Imndred  dollars.  Still, 
you'd  have  had  more  than  that  when  you  came  in  ?  " 

"  I  had,"  said  Brooke,  dryly.  "  I  put  six  thousand 
into  the  land,  or  rather  the  land-agent's  bank,  besides 
what  I  spent  on  clearing,  and  when  I've  paid  my  board 
;ind  for  the  clothes  I  bought,  I'll  have  about  four  dollars 

now." 

"  That's  how  those  land-company  folks  get  rich,"  said 
one  of  the  men.  "  Was  it  a  piece  of  snow  mountain 
he  sold  you,  or  a  bottomless  swamp  ?  " 

"  Rock.     One  might  have  drained  a  swamp." 

The  men  smiled.  "  Well,"  said  the  first  of  them. 
"  The  game's  an  old  one.  It  was  the  Indian  Spring  folks 
[■layed  it  off  on  you  ?  " 

"  No.     It  was  Devine." 

There  was  a  little  silence,  and  then  the  men  appeared 
reflective. 

"  Now,  if  any  man  in  that  business  goes  tolerably 
straight,  it's  Dcvinc,"  said  one  of  them.  "  Of  course,  if 
a  green  Britisher  comes  along  bursting  to  hand  over  the 
bills  for  any  kind  of  land,  he'll  oblige  him,  but  1  'd  sit  down 
and  think  a  little  before  I  called  Devine  a  thief.  Any 
way,  he's  quite  a  big  man  in  the  province." 

The  bronze  deepened  a  trifle  in  Brooke's  face.  "  I 
can't  see  any  piTticular  difference  between  a  swindler 
and  a  thief.  In  i.ny  case,  the  man  robbed  me,  and  if  1 
live  long  enough  I'll  get  even  witli  liim." 

"  That's  going  1.)  be  quitea  bigi  <)iiliact,"said  oneof 
the  men.    "  It's  best  to  lie  low  and  wait  for  another 
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fool  when  yo  e  been  taken  in.  Besides,  there's  many 
a  worse  man  in  his  own  line  than  Devine." 

Brooke  was  silent.  He  was  irritated  that  he  had 
allowed  himself  to  indulge  in  what  he  realized  must  have 
appeared  a  puerile  threat. 

During  the  greater  pwrtion  of  two  years  he  had  at- 
tempted a  hopeless  task,  and  then,  discovering  his  folly, 
resigned  himself,  and  drifted  idly,  perilously  near  the 
brink  of  the  long  declivity  which  Englishmen  of  good 
upbringing  not  infrequently  descend  with  astonishing 
swiftness  in  that  country,  and  for  that,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
he  blamed  the  man  who  had  robbed  him.  Then  the 
awakening  had  come,  and  he  saw  that  while  there  were 
many  careers  open  to  a  man  with  six  thousand  doUars, 
or  even  half  of  them,  there  was  only  strenuous  physical 
toil  for  the  man  with  none.  He  had  attempted  it,  but 
proficiency  in  even  the  more  brutal  forms  of  labour  can- 
not be  attained  in  a  day,  and  he  now  looked  back  on  a 
year  of  hardship  and  effort  which  had  left  an  indehble 
mark  on  him. 

Devine  had  not  only  taken  his  dollars,  but  had  driven 
him  out  from  the  society  of  those  who  had  been  his 
equals,  and  made  him  one  who  could  scarcely  hope  to 
meet  a  woman  of  reiinement  on  friendly  terms  again. 
Coarse  fare  and  a  life  of  brutal  toil  were  all  that  seemed 
left  to  him. 

"  Vou  are  the  only  man  I've  ever  heard  say  anything 
good  about  any  one  in  the  land  business,"  he  said. 
"  Devine  has  been  successful  so  far,  but  even  gentlemen 
of  his  talents  are  liable  to  make  a  mistake  occasionally, 
and  if  ever  he  makes  a  big  one,  it  will  probably  go  hardly 
with  him." 

Another  man  vho  had  been  standing  near  the  bar 
sauntered  towards  them,  cigar  in  hand.  He  was  dressed 
in  store  clothing,  and  his  hands  were,  as  Brooke  noticed, 
not  those  of  a  workman.  He  had  penetrating  dark  eyes, 
and  the  Western  business  man's  lean,  intent  face,  while 
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Brooke  would  have  guessed  his  age  at  a  little  over  thirty. 

"  I  don't  mind  admitting  that  I  heard  a  little,"  he 
said.  "  Those  land-agency  fellows  have  a  good  deal  to 
account  for.    You're  not  struck  on  Devine  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Brooke,  dryly.  "  I  have  no  particular 
cause  to  be.  Stili,  that  really  does  not  concern  every- 
body." 

"  Beat  him  out  of  six  thousand  dollars  I  "  said  one  of 
his  companions. 

The  stranger  laughed  a  little.  "  He  has  done  me  out 
of  a  good  many  more,  but  one  has  to  take  his  chances  in 
this  country.    You  are  working  at  the  Tomlinson  mill  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Brooke.    "  I  was  turned  out  to-day." 

"  Got  no  notion  where  to  strike  next  ?  " 

"  No." 

The  stranger  looked  at  him. 

"  I  heard  they  were  wanting  survey  packers  up  at  the 
Johnston  Lake  in  the  bush,"  he  said.  "  A  Govern- 
ment man's  starting  to  run  the  hne  through  to  the  big 
range.  If  you  took  him  this  card  up  he  might  put  you 
on." 

Brooke  took  the  card,  and  a  little  tinge  of  colour  crept 
into  his  face. 

"  I  appreciate  the  kindness,  but  still  you  see,  you  know 
nothing  whatever  about  me,"  he  said. 

The  stranger  laughed.  "  I  wouldn't  worry.  Go  up, 
and  show  him  the  card  if  you  feel  like  it.  A  good  many 
people  know  me — you  are  Mr.  Brooke  ?  " 

Brooke  admitted  it,  and  after  a  few  minutes'  conver- 

ation,  the  stranger  moved  away. 

"  Thomas  P.  Saxton.    What  is  he  ?  "   said  Brooke  to 

is  companions,  as  he  glanced  at  the  card. 

"  Puts  through  mine  and  sawmill  deals,"  said  one  of 

he  men.    "  I'd  light  lut  for  Johnston  Lake  right  away, 

nd  if  you  have  the  dollars  take  the  cars.     If  you  get  off 

t  Chumas,  you'll  only  have  'bout  twelve  leagues  to  walk. 

figure  it  wUl  cost  you  four  dollars." 
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Brooke  decided  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  tak-o  il,n 
nsk.  and  when  he  had  settled  with  his  h^s   and  a  sUe 
keeper,  found  he  hnd  about  six  dollars  left.    When  he 
went  out,  one  of  the  ranchers  looked  at  the  other 

he  said. "  '"'"  "  "^^^  ^°°'^  "^'''"'^  y°"  eave  him." 

"  No,"  said  his  companion. 

The  other  man  appeared  reflective.    "  I  was  watclnntr 
Saxton   and  he  kmd  of  woke  up  when  Brookefet  ouf 

a  reason  he  put  him  on  to  that  survey  " 
His  companion  laughed.    "  It  d jesn't  c.^unt,  anyway 

Tlie  Government's  dollars  are  certain  "  anyway. 

"  Well,"  said  the  Ontario  man.  dryly, '« if  I  had  to  eive 

one  of  the  pair  any  kind  of  a  hold  on  me,  I  figure  from 

what  I've  heard  it  would  be  Devine  instead  of  Savtn" 


CHAPTER    IV 

S.\XTON   MAKES  AN   OFFER 

It  was  raining  as  hard  as  it  not  infrequently  does  in  the 
mountam  province  and  the  deluge  lashed  the  sombre 
pines  that  owered  above  the  dripping  camp  Xn 
Brooke  stood  m  the  Surveyor's  tent.  He  was  we  tTthe 
slcm,  as  well  as  weary,  for  he  had  walked  most  o;  thirtv 
m^es  that  day  over  a  very  bad  trail,  and  was  but 'n- 
d  fferently  successful  ,n  his  attempts  to  hide  his  anx  e  y 
A  aVT'  ^^^  "°*'^^'^  *^^  grimness  of  his  wet  face 
and  dalhed  a  moment  with  the  card  he  held,  for  he  had 
known  what  fatigue  and  short  commons  were  in  hi^ 
early  days.  "" 

"  I'm  sorry  I  can't  take  you,  but  I've  two  more  men 

than  1  ve  any  particular  use  for  already,"  he  s^d   at 

ast.        1  can  t  give  you  a  place  to  spread  your  blanket.: 

m  to-mght  either,  because  the  freighter  didn't  biTg  up 
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all  our  tents.    Still,  you  might  make  Beasley's  Hotil, 
jmd  strike  Saxton's  prospectors,  if  you  head  back  ove 

Sliver  2d."  "'  *•"  '  '"^  •"">  "P  ''''''  °P-'"e  "P  - 
Brooke  said  nothing,  and  the  Surveyor  turned  to  his 
assistant  as  he  moved  away.  "  It's  rough  on  that  man 
and  he  seems  kmd  of  played  out,"  he  said.  "  I  can't 
quite  figure,  either,  why  Saxton  sent  him  here,  when  he's 
P  ittmg  men  on  at  his  mine.  It  seems  to  me  I  told  him 
I  was  only  going  to  take  men  who'd  pack  for  me  before  " 
the  riSf  "t?""^^^^  ^l^^"  ',^°°'^  '*'^'  ^  few  moments  in 
.  ?i/h  h^-  "tT'f  ^'*'"?  ^"  °^"'  ^"'l  his  wet  boots 
whit  toZ'  Th'  "  ""^  "'^  ^'"y  •^""ST,  and  uncertain 
what  to  do.    There  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by  pushinK 

capable  of  doing  It.  which  was  not  the  case,  becausel." 
1  ad  just  then  only  two  or  three  copper  coins  worth  ten 
cents  ,n  his  pocket.  It  was,  he  kneTscarcely  likdy  l" 
™  H^'  'T"^  f "'  ^"f  *''^*  ^^^"-  b"t  he  had  notVei 

have  bee?off  ""h"'^  k'"''*^;  '  ^"PP^'''  ^^ich  he  would 
Have  been  offered  a  share  of,  was  also  over,  and  ther« 
was  not  a  ranch  about,  only  a  dripping  wilderness. 

It  was  very  enviously  he  watched  two  men  piling  fresh 
branches  on  a  crackling  fire.  Darkness  wL  not  far 
a  way,  and  already  a  light  shone  through  the  wet  canvas 
of  the  Surveyor's  *ent.  A  cheerful  hum  of  voices  came 
out  from  the  others,  and  a  man  was  singing  in  o^e  of  them 
tte  nTZ^P'n''"'''  had.  at  least,  a  makeshift  shelte  f„; 
the  night,  food  in  sufficiency,  and  such  warmth  as  the 
ires  and  their  damp  blankets  might  supply  whflele 
had  nowhere  o  lay  his  head.  He  felt,  as  he^glaS  at 
the  black  wall  of  bush  winch  closed  in  upon  the  littL 
amp,  that  his  hardihood  was  deserting  him  Ldn 
another  minute  he  would  go  back  and  offer  his  s^vices 
n  return  for  food.    Then  his  pride  came  to  thelSue 

bush  wW^/kT/  '^™P*iy'  ^'  P'°'^'l«l  back  int^the 
bush,  where  a  bitter  wind  that  came  down  from  the  snow 
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blew  the  dnps  from  the  great  branch's  into  his  face. 
He  kept  to  the  trail  mstinctivoly.  though  he  did  not 
know  where  he  was  going  or  why.  when  one  place  had 
as  1  tie  to  commend  itsdf  as  another,  he  blundered  on 
at  all.  except  hat  he  was  getting  cold,  until  the  crcepinc 
dark  surprised  him  at  a  forking  of  the  way.  He  knew 
that  the  path  he  had  come  by  led  through  a  burnt  fS 
and  the  willow  bush,  while  great  cedars  shrouded  the 
other  which  apparently  wound  up  a  valley  towards  the 
heights  above.  They  promised,  at  least,  a  little  more 
sheler  than  the  willows,  but  that,  he  fancied,  must  be 
the  trail  that  crossed  the  divide  and  it  led  into  a  desola- 
lon  of  rock  and  forest.  He  had  very  little  hope  of 
being  offered  employment  at  the  mine  the  Surveyor  had 
mentioned,  and  stood  still  for  several  minutes  with  the 
ram  beating  into  his  face,  while,  though  he  did  not  know 
It  then,  a  good  deal  depended  on  his  decision 

Then,  attracted  solely  by  the  sombre  clistering  of  the 
cedars,  which  promised  to  keep  off  at  least  a  little 
of  the  ram,  he  turned  up  the  valley  with  a  shiver 
and  finally  unrolled  his  one  wet  blanket  under  a  big  tree 
There  was  an  angle  among  its  roots,  which  ran  along  the 
ground,  and  scooping  a  hollow  in  the  withered  sprays  he 
crawled  into  it,  and  lay  down  with  his  back  to  the  trunk 

u  y?*  ^^7  ^°^'^  ^"''  ^""S'^y-  ^"•l  he  disked  himself 
what  he  had  gained  by  leaving  the  ranch,  and  could  find 
no  answer. 

Still,  even  then,  he  would  not  regret  that  he  had 
broken  away.  Life,  it  seemed,  had  very  little  to  offer 
him,  but  now  he  had  made  the  decision  he  would  adhere 
to  It  though  he  had  arrived  at  the  resolution  in  cold 
blood,  for  It  was  his  reason  only  which  had  responded 
to  the  girl  s  influence,  and  as  yet  what  was  spiritual  in 
him  remained  untouched. 

Worn  out  as  he  was,  ne  slept,  and  awakened  in  the 
grey  dawn  almost  unfit  to  rise.  There  was  a  distressful 
pain  m  his  hip-jomts,  and  at  the  first  few  steps  he  took 
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his  face  went  awry,  but  l.is  physical  nature  demanded 

warmth  and  food  and  there  was  only  one  way  of  ob"a^ 

.ng  .t  before  the  life  went  out  of  him.    Whatever  effort 

It  cost  h.m  he  must  reach  the  mine.    He  set  out  for  it 

.mpms  while  the  sharp  gravel  rolled  under  his  bleeding 

eet  as  he  floundered  up  the  climbing  trail.    It  seemed 

to  lead  upwards  f(jr  ever.  «:iiicu 

Still,  reeling  and  gasping,  he  held  on.  and  it  was  after- 

ZZ:  ?n^  ^f  ?*7  ""*'""«  '"^  "^"^ °"  thirty  hourS, 

athwart  the  chmbmg  pmes  beneath  him  caught  his  eve 

He  braced  himself  for  the  effort  to  reach  it.  and  w?nt 

down  with  Iwse  uneven  strides,  and  at  last  h^  staggered 

mto  the  sight  of  the  mine.  "i-fegerea 

There  was  a  little  scar  on  the  hillside,  an  iron  shantv  a 

chnk  of  the  dnlls  vibrated  about  them,  and  a  most  weN 
come  smell  of  wood  smoke  came  up  to  him  with  a  mu 
mur  of  voices.    Brooke  heard  them  faintly,  and  did  not 
t°LXr  t  ^^"'l/"' °f  -"^n  clustered  about  him  whX 
as  he  blinked   at  them,   one,  who   appeared  d  fferent 
from  the  others,  pushed  his  way  through  theg  oup 
You  seem  considerably  used  up,"  he  said 
I  am,    said  Brooke,  hoa.sely.  ■  ■  1  '„,  almost  starving  " 
It  occurred  to  him  that  the  man's  voice  ought  to  be 
amiliar  but  it  was  a  few  moments  before  he  recognLd 

lrtheVu?:e;o'r°'^^'  ^^"^'^^'"°"  theusele^?r;l 

bui  £:"sa;Sp."^^.s  ^"**^  ^"''p-^'-- 

Brooke  went  with  him  to  the  shanty.    Saxton  so  far 
he  could  remember,  asked  no  quest.Ls,  but  smiled  a 
>..r.  reassuringly  while  he  explained,  somewha?  inco 
krently,  what  had  brought  him  there,  unTilTinan  al 
Saxton  ?  "  ""''  ''fy-    T^-  B-°ke  ate  strenuously^ 

u?;;ir"ap^^:?ed.^" "" '""  ^°°*  ^^  ^^^  ^^-^y 
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"  Give  him  a  pair  of  blankets,  Ike.  He  can  sleep  in 
the  loan-to,"  he  said. 

Brooke  went  with  the  man,  vacantly,  and  in  another  few 
minutes  found  himself  lying  in  dry  blankets  on  a  couch 
(if  springy  twigs.  Ho  was  sensible  that  it  was  delight- 
fully warm,  but  he  could  not  remember  liow  he  got  there. 

It  was  next  morning  when  he  was  awakened  by  the 
roar  of  a  blasting  charge,  and  lay  still  with  an  unusual 
sense  of  comfort  until  the  silence  that  followed  it  wof 
broken  by  the  clinking  of  the  drills.  Then  he  rosi 
stiffly,  and  put  on  his  clothes,  which  he  found  had  boon 
dried,  and  was  informed  by  a  man  who  appeared  wL-,. 
lie  was  doing  it  that  his  breakfast  was  waiting.  Broc... 
wondered  a  little  at  this,  for  he  knew  that  it  was  past 
the  usual  hour,  but  he  made  an  excellent  meal,  and  then, 
being  shown  into  a  compartment  of  the  little  galva'-'o'' 
iron  shanty,  found  Saxton  sitting  at  a  table. 

He  looked  up  with  a  little  nod  as  Brooke  came  in. 
"  Feeling  quite  yourself  again  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Yes,"  said  Brooke,  "  tbrni-  to  the  way  your  men 
have  treated  me.  This  is,  of  course,  a  hospitable  country, 
but  I  may  admit  that  I  could  scarcely  have  expected 
to  be  so  well  looked  after  by  one  I  hadn't  the  slightest 
claim  upon." 

"  And  you  almost  wondered  what  he  did  it  for  ?  " 

Brooke  was  a  trifle  astonished,  for  this  certainly  ex- 
pressed his  thoughts. 

"  I  should,  at  least,  never  have  ventured  to  suggest 
that  anything  except  good-nature  influenced  you,"  he 
said. 

"  Still,  you  felt  it  ?  Well,  you  were  considerably 
used  up  when  you  came  in,  and,  as  I  sent  you  to  the 
Surveyor,  who  didn't  seem  to  have  any  use  for  you,  i 
felt  myself  responsible.    That  appears  sufficient  ?  " 

Now.  Brooke  was  observant,  and,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  by  no  means  diffident. 

"  Since  you  ask,  I  scarcely  think  it  does,"  he  said. 
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>.ixti)n  laufilicd.  "  Take  a  cigar.  We'll  tumo  to  th.- 
poiiit  riglit  away." 

Hrooke  lighted  a  cigar,  ant.  found  it  good.  "  Thanks. 
I'm  wilhng  to  listen  as  ir)ng  as  appears  necessary." 
"  You  have  a  kind  of  grievance  against  Di  vine  ?  " 
"  1  have.  According  to  my  notion  of  ethics,  he  ovvi  s 
inc  six  thousand  dollars,  and  I  shall  not  be  quite  content 
until  I  get  them  out  of  him.  I  feel  just  now  that  it  would 
olcase  me  especially  to  make  him  smart  as  well,  which 
i  quite  realize  is  unnecessary  folly." 

The  Canadian  nodded,  and  shook  the  ash  from  his 
7j^:ir.  "  Exactly,"  he  said.  "  A  man  with  sense  keeps 
jfis  eye  on  the  dollars,  and  leaves  out  the  sentiment. 
Well,  suppose  I  could  give  you  a  chance  of  getting  those 
dollars  back  ?  " 

''■*'"•  should  be  very  much  inclined  to  take  it.    Still. 
j^.    Jo  not  mean  to  do  it  out  of  pure  good-nature  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Saxton,  dryly.  "  I'm  here  to  mak<- 
dollars.  That  has  been  my  object  since  I  struck  out  for 
myself  at  fourteen  and  I've  piled  quite  a  few  of  them 
together.  I'd  have  hud  moie  only  that  wherever  1 
plan  a  nice  little  venture  in  mines  or  land  up  and  down 
this  province,  I  run  up  against  Dcvine.  That's  quite 
straight,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  I  fancy  it  is.  You  are  suggesting  community  (jf 
interest  ?  Still,  I  scarcely  realize  how  a  man  with  emjity 
pockets  could  be  of  very  much  use  to  you." 

"  I  have  a  kind  of  notion  that  you  could  be  if  it  suited 

you.     I  want  a  man  with  grit  in  him,  who  has  had  a  good 

education,  and  could,  if  it  was  necessary,  mix  on  equal 

terms  with  the  folks  in  the  cities." 

,      "  One  would  fancy  there  were  a  good  many  men  of  that 

[kind  in  Canada." 

Saxton  appeared  reflective.  "  Oh,  yes,"  l,e  said, 
|dryly.  "  The  trouble  is  that  most  of  them  have  got 
jsomethmg  better  to  do  and  I  can't  think  of  one  who  has 
■any  special  reason  for  wanting  to  get  even  with  Devine." 
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"  That  means  the  work  you  have  in  view  would 
scarcely  suit  a  man  who  was  prosperous,  or  fastidious  ?  " 
No,"  said  Saxton.  "  I  don't  quite  think  it  would. 
I've  seen  enough  to  show  me  that  you  can  take  the 
sensible  point  of  view.  We  both  want  dollars,  and  I 
can't  afford  to  be  particular.  I'm  not  sure  you  can, 
either." 

Brooke  sat  silent  awhile.  He  could,  at  least,  appre- 
ciate the  Canadian's  candour,  while  events  had  rubbed 
the  sentiment  he  had  once  had  plenty  of  out  of  him,  and 
left  him  a  somewhat  hard  and  bitter  man. 

"  As  you  observed,  I  can't  afford  to  be  too  particular," 
he  said.  "  Still,  I  might  not  be  prepared  to  go  quite 
so  far  as  you  would  wish  me." 

The  Canadian  laughed.  "  I'll  take  my  chances. 
Well,  are  you  open  to  consider  my  offer  ?  " 

"  You  haven't  made  one  yet." 

"  Then  we'll  fix  the  terms.  Until  one  of  us  gives  the 
other  notice  that  he  lets  up  on  this  agreement,  you  will 
do  just  what  I  tell  you.  Pay  will  be  about  the  usual 
thing  for  whatever  you're  set  to  do.  It  would  be  reason- 
ably high  if  I  put  you  on  to  anything  in  the  cities." 

"  Is  that  likely  ?  " 

"  I've  a  notion  that  we  might  get  you  into  a  place 
where  you  could  watch  Devine's  game  for  me.  I  want 
to  feel  quite  sure  of  it  before  I  take  any  chances  with  that 
kind  of  man.  If  I  struck  him  for  anything  worth  while, 
you  would  have  a  share." 

Brooke's  face  flushed  just  a  trifle,  and  again  he  sat 
silent  a  moment. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  I  suppose  there  are  no  other  means, 
and  the  man  robbed  me." 

Saxton  smiled.  "  If  we  pull  off  the  deal  I'm  figuring 
on,  your  share  might  'most  work  up  to  those  i::x  thous- 
and dollars.    They're  yours." 

Brooke  realized  that  it  was  a  clever  man  he  was  deal- 
ing with,  but  in  his  present  state  of  mind  the  somewhat 
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vague  arrangement  commended  itself  to  him      H»  ,. 


I  CHAPTER    V 

f  BARBARA   RKNEVVS   AN   ACQUAINTANCE 

m^^Tthe  vT:''"""  '""'^'^  1°'  ^  commendable 
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"  One  has  to  be  candid  occasionally,"  and  Barbara 
made  a  little  gesture  of  weariness.  "  There  is  still 
another  hour  of  it.  What  comes  next  ?  We  were  a 
L  tie  late,  and  nobody  provided  me  with  a  programme." 

The  man  opened  the  paper  which  a  girl  Barbara 
glanced  at  handed  him. 

"  A  violin  solo,"  he  said.  "  I  think  they  mean 
Schumann,  but  they've  spelt  it  wrong.  A  man  called 
Brooke  is  put  down  for  it." 

"  Brooke  I  "  said  Barbara,  a  trifle  sharply.  "  Do 
you  know  him  ?  " 

"  I  can't  say  I  do — "  the  man  commenced  reflectively, 
and  stopped  a  moment  when  he  saw  the  Uttle  smile 
in  the  girl's  brown  eyes.     "  What  were  you  thinking  ?  " 

"  I  was  wondering  whether  that  means  he  can't  be 
worth  knowing." 

"  Well,"  said  the  man,  good-humouredly,  "  there 
are,  I  beheve,  one  or  two  decent  folks  in  this  city  I 
haven't  ha^l  the  pleasure  of  meeting,  but  you  were  a 
trifle  too  previous.  I  don't  know  him,  but  if  he's  the 
man  I  tliiiik  he  is,  I've  heard  about  him.  He  came 
down  from  the  bush  lately,  and  somebody  put  him 
on  to  Naseby,  the  surveyor.  Naseby's  busy  just  now, 
and  he  took  the  man.  I  understand  he's  quite  smart 
at  the  bush  work,  and  Naseby's  pleased  with  him. 
You're  scarcely  iflcely  to  know  liim." 

Barbara  sat  silent  a  space,  looking  about  her  while 
the  amateur  orchestra  chased  one  another  through  the 
treacherous  mazes  of  an  overture.  The  handsome 
building  was  well  filled,  but  there  were  one  or  two 
empty  places  at  hand,  for  the  man  who  had  sent  her 
theie  had  taken  a  row  of  them  and  sent  tickets  to  his 
friends,  as  was  expected  from  a  citizen  of  his  importance. 
It  was,  in  the  usual  course,  scarcely  hkely  that  she 
would  know  a  man  who  had  lately  been  installed  in  a 
subordinate  place  in  a  surveyor's  service,  for  her  acquain- 
tances were  people  of  position  in  that  province,  and 
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yc-t  she  had  a  very  clear  recollection  of  a  certain  rancher 
Brooke  who  played  the  violin  ranctier 

Her  companion   started  another  topic,  and  neither 
of  them  hs  ened  to  the  orchestra,  though  the  Sri  wa- 
rifle  .rntated  at  herself  for  wishi.n;  that  the^overture 
had  been  shorter.     At  last  the  music  stopped   and  Bar 

uidnr    t"  ^T'  "^''^^  "^  'I'-^P'^^es  ran  round      e 
builchng.     Then  there  was  silence  for  a  moment    an  1 

hefdTvior"''  '^"  ^""'^"^  ^'''''^  *'"■'"  -"a  r^an  wh 
held  a  viohn  came  forward  into  the  blaze  of  light      He 

ucersian  she  had  last  seen  hini  in,  and  she  decided  th-,t 

s  trsranXiim  ^^"'^'  ■^^■"^'"^■*"-'  '■«"-'"-' 

*    7^'-   .='tanamg  still  a  moment  quietly  at  h--,  o^^.. 
stra.ght-hmbed,  sinewy,  with  a  littli  sm  fe  m  his  fros  ' 
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piano  for  accompaniment,  though  the  latter,  it  seemed  to 
her,  made  an  mdifferent  substitute.     When  at  last  he 
moved  away  she  turned  to  the  man  at  her  side. 
"  Will  you  go  down  and  ask^Mr.  Brooke  to  come  here  >  " 

to  him  "  "  "^°"  ^''"  *^"  ^'"^  ^^^^  ^  "'""''^  "^^  *°  ^P^^^ 
The  young  man  did  not  express  any  of  the  astonish- 
ment he  certamly  felt,  but  proceeded  to  do  her  bidding 
lor  there  was  a  certain  imperiousnefts  about  Barbara 
Heathcote  which  was  not  without  its  effect.  Brooke  was 
putting  away  his  iiddle  when  he  came  upon  him. 

"  I  haven't  the  pleasure  of  your  acquaintance,  Mr 
±Srooke,  but  it  seems  you  know  a  friend  of  mine,"  he  said 
Jf  you  are  at  liberty.  Miss  Heathcote  would  like  to  see 
you. 

"  Miss  Heathcote  ?  "  said  Brooke,  for  it  had  happened 
that  he  had  never  neard  the  girl's  full  name.  Her  com- 
panions had  called  her  Barbara  in  the  bush,  and  he  had 
addressed  her  without  prefix. 

"Yes,"  said  the  other.    "  M'ss  Barbara  Heathcote  " 

He  glanced  at  Brooke  sharply,  or  he  would  not  have 
seen  the  swift  content  in  his  face,  for  the  latter  put  a 
sudden  restraint  upon  himself. 

"  Of  course  I  I  will  come  with  you,"  he  said,  and  a 
minute  or  two  later  took  a  place  at  Barbara's  side. 

"  You  do  not  appear  very  much  surprised,  and  yet  it 
was  a  long  way  from  here  I  saw  you  last  "  she 
said. 

Brooke  fancied  she  meant  that  it  was  under  somewhat 
diHerent  circumstances,  and  sat  looking  at  her  with  a 
httle  smile.  She  was  also,  he  decided,  even  better  worth 
mspection  than  she  had  been  in  the  bush,  for  the  rich 
attue  became  her,  and  the  electric  radiance  emphasized 
the  gleam  of  the  white  shoulder  and  of  the  ivory  neck  the 
moonhght  had  shone  upon  when  first  they  met 

"  No,"  he  said.  "  The  fact  is,  I  have  seen  you  already 
on  several  occasions  in  this  city." 
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Hnfr^it-rt     ••I 1  ... 


'  '^''"'  why  did  you  not 


Barbara  glanced  at  liini 
clarm  recognition  ?  " 

'.  V?"?,  ^^^  '■cason  obvious  ?  " 

"f  course;yo?S"o  desirl'r'^  ^'^'"'^ '* '^"""'ess. 
ance."        ^         ^  ""  "^^""^^  *«  renew  the  acquaint- 

wi;h^^iXr"L"1ifeL":h^^^'^"'=^-^"-t--.ade 

B.£r;^j.^-^^--,t;„?;;!^^^-''-ci 

nugiU  to  son.  extent  exp,a,Ke\rn,a  ^^  ^--• 

of  coCr  in  Kc::^.1?,!r  „:f '^  ^  V  ^^-^ «-" 

occasionally  odious  but  Wv.  ht  •  ^^P'anations  are 
daughter  incited  ;ou  to  he^r  L  e%^^""'"«  «"d  his 
England."  "^  "°"^e  "  you  were  ever  in 

on.?'£^lZT'T4f^  tT?r^  '■"  -^'"^  that 
my  fellow-Britons' idiosyncrasTe^•         ^'^''"^'"ted  with 

"  I  5:  S  '^'ifZTl'TV^^^^^^^-  ^-  eyes, 
assigning  one  to  me^  ^e  s^d  '•'"n"/  *^"  attitude^r 
to  patronize  you,  and  if  wc  hpH  H.  ."t^"  ^''^'"  *"empt 

why  you  should  take  the  trouble  tn'' ''  '^r'  ^"^  ^«^°" 

Brooke  laughed  softlv  ™"i         "^^f  "*  '*  '  " 
afford  to  resent  a  wXss    hn'^'^''^-  ^'""'^  ^  «^°"Id 
but  there  is  a  point  vohhIv'  ^."^^'^e'-  '*  was  offered- 
How  could  I  b^S^  vo,?h  T'*'  '"""  *°  havegra..ped' 
,    The  girl  smiled  a  httle     • '  V  '"^"^^'^^''^'-^d  me  I  "  ^ 
lection  might  have  furnished  a  st/nr"^Pr*^'''  of  recol- 
Brooke  looked  at  ™r  stead  L^Th'/TP""-"^ 
I   "le  memory  depends  upon  the  XrVti^K    sharpness  of 
I   to  recollect  produced  nr^n         .      *^^  °''J<^<^*  one  wishes 
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The  girl  turned  to  her  programme,  for  his  candour 
was  almost  disconcerting. 

"  Well,"  she  said.  "  Tell  me  what  you  have  been 
doing.     You  have  lift  the  ranch  ?  " 

Brooke  nodded. 

"  Road-making  for  one  thing."  he  said.  "  Chopping 
trees,  quarrying  rock,  and  following  other  occupations 
of  the  kind." 

"  And  now  ?  " 

Brooke's  face,  as  she  did  not  fail  to  notice,  hardened 
suddenly,  and  he  felt  an  unpleasant  embarrassment  as  he 
met  her  eyes.  He  had  decided  that  he  was  fully  war- 
ranted in  taking  any  steps  hkely  to  lead  to  the  recovery 
of  the  dollars  he  had  been  robbed  of,  but  he  was  sensible 
that  the  only  ones  he  had  found  convenient  would 
scarcely  commend  themselves  to  his  companion. 

"At  present  I  am  surveying,  though  I  cannot,  of 
course,  become  a  surveyor,"  he  said.  "  The  legislature 
of  this  country  has  placed  that  out  of  the  question." 

Barbara  was  aware  that  in  Canada  a  man  can  no 
more  set  up  as  a  surveyor  without  the  specified  training 
than  he  can  as  a  sohcitor,  though  she  did  not  think  that 
fact  accounted  for  the  constraint  in  the  man's  voice  and 
attitude.  She  was  tolerably  certain  that  something  in 
connexion  with  his  occupation  caused  him  considerable 
dissatisfaction. 

"  Still,"  she  said,  "  you  must  have  known  a  httle 
about  the  profession  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Brooke,  unguardedly.  "  Of  course,  there 
is  a  difference,  but  I  had  once  the  management  of  an 
estate  in  England.  What  one  might  call  the  more  useful 
branches  of  mathematics  were  also,  a  good  while  ago,  a 
favourite  study  of  mine.  One  could  find  a  use  for  them 
even  in  measuring  a  tree." 

"  You  would  find  a  knowledge  of  timber  of  service  in 
Canada  ?  "  she  said. 
"  Not  very  often.    You  see  the  only  apparent  use  of 
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chiefly  had  t^  doJthVncIai?-"''  '"'^  "*  '"*«  ^  ^^^« 

tho  estate  in  England  >  "  ^  '      ^^^^^^  ^^^ 

nof^rr^tSSi°etS  ':f-arf^'^'^  ^^^^^^  '^'^  ^- 
est  in  the  music  nieamvhle  m.rf  "f-  ^  '''°^  °^  '"t^^" 
tion  difficult.       ™^^"''""'-  "lade  continuous  conversa- 

said.'''"of  cot^e  itaTnV°-1  '"^"^  °^  "'-■"  ^e 
ne.i;^di„fl-ei^:-X^;:--^ 

theXt'LTdirgSiTi^Ci'n'/rh' °""r^ 

.  ing  of  the  bronzlln  L-rcheeks  sT^  "''^fP^"- 
the  old  house  in  the  EnJsh  vnii  "  'V^^'^'^^^^d 
gardens  and  great  sweep  ofveLt&   wh''   ''k    'k""^' 

«ewo„dererwi;£i:rirttraf,US 

feel  inSflonS'Lthlf-  "  '  "°."^"  '^^^  -- 
you  there,  fflefrns  S^!f  ^'°^?'"'^  ^^^^  J<^ft  behind 
Canada."  "^  *°  '^^  ^^'"'""t  a  good  deal  in 

Brooke  smiled.     "  Of  rniir=o  1     ti,  ^    • 
why  I  am  pleased  you  sent  W  -     tk°""  '^^°" 
brings  it  back  to  me"  '"''•    T^'*'  y°"  see. 

%S:dtuSglSrh?r  ""'"f  ""  ^'^'  '^""-"tly. 


It  is 


;  said, 


you  who  have  taken  me  back  to  the  Old 
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Country.  Imagination  will  do  a  great  deal  hut  it 
needs  a  fillip,  and  something  tangible  to  build  upon." 

Barbara  laughed  softly,  and  said  nothing  further 
for  a  space,  until  the  man  turned  to  her. 

"  How  long  is  a  chance  acquaintance  warranted  in 
presuming  on  a  favour  shown  him  in  this  country  ?  " 

Barbara  smiled  at  him.  "  Until  the  other  person 
allows  him  to  perceive  that  his  absence  would  be  sup- 
portable. In  this  case,  just  as  long  as  it  pleases  him. 
Now  you  can  tell  me  about  the  road-making." 

Brooke  understood  that  she  wished  to  hear,  and  when 
he  could  accomplish  it  without  attracting  too  much  atten- 
tion, pictured  for  her  benefit  his  life  in  the  bush.  He  also 
did  it  humorously,  but  effectively,  without  any  trace  of 
the  self-commiseration  she  watched  for,  and  her  fancy 
dwelt  upon  the  hardships  he  lightly  sketched.  She  could 
fancy  how  this  man,  who,  she  felt  certain,  had  been  ac- 
customed to  live  softly  in  England,  must  have  shrunk 
from  some  of  his  tasks,  and  picture  to  herself  what  he 
felt  when  he  came  back  at  night  to  herd  close-packed  with 
comrades  whose  thoughts  and  his  must  always  be  far 
apart. 

At  last  he  rose  and  stood  still  a  moment,  looking  down 
on  her. 

"  I'm  afraid  I  have  trespassed  on  your  kindness,"  he 
said.  "  I  am  going  back  to  the  bush  to-morrow,  and 
I  do  not  know  when  I  shall  be  fortunate  enough  to  see 
you  again." 

"  That,"  she  said,  "  is  for  you  to  decide.  We  are  '  At 
home '  every  Thursday  in  the  afternoon — and,  in  your 
case,  in  the  evening." 

He  made  her  a  little  inclination,  and  turned  away, 
while  Barbara  sat  still,  looking  straight  in  front  of  her' 
until  she  turned  with  a  laugh,  and  the  girl  who  sat 
next  to  her  glanced  round. 

"  Was  the  man  very  amusing  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Barbara,  reflectively.    "  I  scarcely  think 
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lew  lights  blinked  among  the  loe-sheH«  that  Ji  :  j 
round  the  mouth  of  the  rift  in  the  stS  WU  idf  tT'^ 
warm  wmd  that  drove  the  deluee  LSf  '  ^^  ^ 

out  of  the  blackness  of  the  vS     Th^  ^i'^'"'  *""""« 
big  or     but  it  was  believedS^t  plid™mrp  "saV 
ton  and  his  fnends  tolerably  well  in  soite  of^fh»  A 
cost  of  transport  to  the  neLelt  si^elter      A         ^^t"^ 
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; 


tontcd  with  his  verbal  acknowledgment.  The  getting  it 
across  the  river  •viil,  I  fancy,  be  the  difficulty,  especially 
as  I  'ni  to  send  halt  the  teamsters  back  before  we  reach  it." 
^  "  Still,  you  have  f;ot  to  send  them  back,"  said  Saxton. 
"  Jake  and  Tom  will  po  on,  and  when  you  have  crossed 
the  ford  that  will  be  two  mules  for  each  of  you.  Not  one 
of  tlie  other  men  must  come  within  a  mile  of  the  trail 
forking.  It's  part  of  our  bargain  that  you're  to  do  just 
what  I  tell  you  " 

Brooke  laughed  a  little.  "  I'm  not  going  to  grumble 
very  much  at  leading  two  mules.  I  have  done  a  good  deal 
harder  work  quite  frequently." 

"  You'll  find  it  tough  enough  by  the  time  you're 
th'-ough.  You  mu't  be  in  at  the  mine  by  daylight  the 
•la  .  ifter  to-morrow,  anyway.  Allonby  will  be  sitting 
up  waiting  for  you." 

Brooke  said  nothing  further,  but  went  rjut  into  the  rain, 
calling  to  one  of  the  teamsters,  and  the  mules  were  got 
under  way.  The  trail  that  led  to  the  Elktail  mine 
sloped  steep  as  a  roof  just  there,  and  was  slippery  with 
rain  and  mire,  but  the  mules  went  down  it  as  no  other 
loaded  beasts  could  have  done,  feeling  their  way  foot  by 
foot,  or  glissading  on  all  four  hoofs  for  yards  together. 

When  they  reached  the  level,  or  rather  the  depth  of 
the  hollow,  for  of  level,  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word 
there  is  none  in  that  country,  Brooke  turned  and 
looked  round.  The  lights  of  the  Elktail  had  faded 
among  the  pines,  and  there  was  only  black  darkness 
about  him. 

It  w.ts  a  difficult  road  to  travel  by  daylight,  and, 
naturally,  considerably  worse  at  night,  while  Brooke  had 
already  wondered  why  Saxton  had  not  sent  off  the  ore 
earlier.  That,  however,  was  not  his  business,  and,  shak- 
mg  the  rain  from  his  dripping  hat,  he  plodded  on.  It 
was  still  two  or  three  hours  before  daylight  when  they 
reached  a  wider  an^'  srioother  trail,  and  he  sent  away 
three  of  the  men. 
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"KMi  again.     He  gropecl  o.mar       ^1'  T'"*  °"  ^^''^  '^^» 
until  theroarofariTr    .rXbed  '  t     A'"^, '"  ^^'  "»'■-■. 

gained  by  wakinf  hc"e  '  '      "' '  nothing  to  be 

from  under  Uxi:  Thentfufre  h'olr'L'','^^'''"*'  ^"^^ 
and  proceeded  -ilon«  ;»  c  r^,  '^^  the  bed  ot  a  stream 
the  Llders  niVe 'n^^^^lTll''  ^^""^'"'"S  amidst 
was  growing  sKadilv  touf-r  ^  ^^  ™^  °^  '^^  "v'er 
again  they  cou  d  hear  t  '  ^"'^  "T'^?"  "'^y  ^toPP'^d 
close  in  front  o  them  £00^^"',^  '^''  '"^'^''^'^  ''°«'l 
dim.  dripi.ing  trees  ''  ''^  "°*^'"e  beyond 

the  spare  mule  each  of  v^  ,  in  wt  ° '''^''°"^-  '"^tiier 
BrUe  had  no  c^ffid^n?;  l^  '?.«'* '"  ''^'^'"'^  "''^.■' 
in  the  line.  Thoutf  helvv-  "^^  ^"^'"^  ^^^  '^^  P'ace 
't  was  evident  thatihe  men  I-n™  '"«^°'.'''?  P^'^k  train, 
that  ford  than  he  did  inH  h^  >f ^  ^  ^"""^  '^^^'  "^°^«  ^^out 

-^ehimse,frespSb;e1<i:S^rSnt&.;: 
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a  scrambling  and  splashing,  and  he  foui .'.  himself  sud- 
denly waist-deep  m  tlu-  river.  He  was,  however,  toler- 
ably accustome<J  to  a  ford,  and  though  the  mule  he  led 
objected  strenuously  to  entering  the  water,  it  proceeded 
with  that  beast's  usual  sagacity  once  it  was  in. 

Twice,  at  least,  his  feet  were  swept  from  under  him, 
and  once  he  lost  his  grip  on  the  bridle,  and  simultaneously 
all  sight  of  his  companions  and  the  beast  he  led.  Then 
he  felt  unpleasantly  lonely  as  he  stood  more  than  waist- 
deep  in  the  noisy  flood,  but  after  a  few  yards,  floundering 
he  found  the  mule  again,  and  at  last  scrambled  up,  breath- 
less and  gasping,  beneath  the  pines  on  the  farther  side. 

"  Hit  it  square  that  time  I  "  said  the  teamster.  "I'm 
not  quite  so  sure  as  Id  like  to  be  we  can  do  it  again." 

They  went  bac':  through  the  river  for  the  rest  of  the 
mules,  and  were  half-way  across  on  the  return  journey 
when  the  leader  shouted  to  them  that  they  should  stop. 
The  water  seemed  deeper  than  it  had  been  on  the  previ- 
ous occasion,  and  Brooke  found  it  diflicult  to  keep  his 
footing  at  all  as  he  peered  into  the  darkness.  There  was 
little  visible  beyond  the  faint  whiteness  of  sliding  froth, 
and  a  shadowy  blur  of  tiees  on  either  shore.  He  c— '■' 
see  nothing  that  might  serve  as  guide,  and  the  L;-  „ 
teamster  was  standing  still,  in  a  state  of  uncertainty. 

"  I'm  afraid  we're  too  far  down  stream,"  he  said. 
"  Head  the  beasts  up  a  little." 

His  voice  reached  the  others  brokenly  through  the 
roar  of  the  torrent,  and  with  a  pull  at  the  bridle  Brooke 
turned  his  face  up-stream.  He  could  hear  the  rest 
splashing  in  front  of  him  until  his  mule  lost  his  footing, 
and  he  sank  suddenly  up  to  the  breast.  Then  there  was 
a  shout,  and  a  struggling  beast  swept  down  on  him  with 
the  swing  of  an  eddy.  Brooke  went  down,  head  under, 
and  one  of  the  teamsters  appeared  to  be  shouting 
instructions  to  him  when  he  came  up  again.  He  had 
not  the  faintest  notion  of  what  they  were,  and  swung 
rovfl  with  the  eddy  until  he    was  driven  violently 
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astonishment  St  Kulcl  now":  '•'■/"''  '"""''  »«  ^is 
difficulty.  Exact  V  where  fhrjh''"''  "P"^'''  ^^^^out 
the  opposite  s£  Vthe  riler  lay  he  HiH^'  T  ^''^ 
moment  know  ;  but  the  mu  e  an™  i  ♦  .''  a°^  *'  <''^" 
on  with  a  definite  purpose  ffieiln.*^  •^r"''"'"« 
they  scrambled  up  the^bank^d  h.  1  Tl'  '*'  ""*'' 
n,en  and  one  beast  already  therT  ""'^  *^  °*'>" 

<^nc  of  them's  gone,"  said  the  teamster  "  Th.,  -ii 
be  trouble  when  we  go  back,  but  I  guS  can't  hi  ?  ' 
Anyuav.  there's  'mn>if  a  f^.i...  '  6"i^»!>  it  can  t  be  helped. 

-ia^no-,-oL^-S,;rs!tS^rt£ 
nc.4(:S?t^-E«^,:^^£^agsupso 

wa?^:£abt  SsffsSd^S^'  why^Lrthe  ore 

consolation  it  ap7arntvd?db"t>°  ^  *'^'"'''^'  *'''-' 
to  consider  that  point  iustfhp„       ^f  Tl  "°*  '"  »  mood 

occupied  when  fh  y'  Jroc  eded  alfn  ''%^''TT  ^'^ 
climbed  the  rise  was  wetVnTcf  ^  '.  ^"^  *■"»''  that 
cist  largely  ofToSr^tt'th  c7he\"i tr  h'  ^V""" 
pleasant  frequency.  It  was  but  little  K'^u'^'*'' """ 
once  more  pLgei  into  the  fore  t^"i'hen  the  S'"  ""^^ 
thmner  as  they  climbed  steadilv  „rA  1     .  ,  ^"^^^^^  ^rew 

could  see  the  li^ack  Wll  shtuM^'s^S  ouf  o  "tLe^r "^^ 
I'm  emptier'i)  a  drum  "  ^*  *  '^''^  started. 
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Brooke  lay  down  to 


his  half-dried  blanket  about  him, 
sleep. 

It  was  raining  when  he  awakened,  and  they  once 
more  took  the  trail,  while  during  what  was  left  of  the  day 
they  plodded  among  the  boulders  beside  frothing  streams, 
crept  through  shadowy  forests,  and  climbed  over  treacher- 
ous slopes  of  gravel  and  slippery  rock  outcrop  roimd  the 
great  hill  shoulders  above.  Everywhere  the  cold  gleam 
of  snow  met  the  eye.  Brooke  was  not  in  a  condition  to  be 
receptive  of  more  than  physical  impressions.  His  long 
boots  were  full  of  water,  his  clothes  were  soaked,  the 
gravel  had  galled  his  feet,  and  his  limbs  ached.  The 
beasts  were  also  flagging,  for  their  loads  were  heavy,  and 
the  patter  of  their  hoofs  rose  with  a  slower  beat,  while  the 
teamsters  said  nothing  save  when  they  urged  them  on. 

They  rested  again  for  an  hour  and  lighted  another  fire, 
and  afterwards  found  the  trail  smoother,  but  evening 
was  closing  in  when,  scrambling  down  from  a  hill  shoulder 
they  came  upon  a  winding  valley.  It  was  filled  with 
dusky  cedars,  and  the  mist  rolled  out  of  it,  but  the  team- 
sters quickened  their  pace,  and  smote  the  lagging  beasts. 
Then,  where  the  trees  were  thinner,  Brooke  saw  a  smear 
of  vapour  drawn  out  across  the  ragged  pines,  £ind  one  of 
his  companions  laughed. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  I  guess  we're  there  at  last,  and  if 
Boss  AUonby  isn't  on  the  jump  you'll  be  putting  away 
your  supper,  and  as  much  whisky  as  you've  any  use  for, 
inside  an  hour." 

"  Is  it  a  complaint  he's  often  troubled  with  ?  "  said 
Brooke. 

The  teamster  grinned,  "  He  has  it  'bout  once  a  fort- 
night— when  the  pack  beasts  from  the  settlement  come 
in.  It  lasts  two  days,  in  the  usual  way,  and  on  the  third 
one  every  boy  about  the  mine  looks  out  for  him." 

Brooke  asked  no  more  questions,  though  he  hoped 
that  several  days  had  elapsed  since  the  supplies  from  the 
settlement  had  come  up,  and  in  another  few  minutes  they 
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f™  ■*  i"*?  'le'^*  °VI?"  '"'"«■     The  workings  apprared 
to  consist  of  a  heap  of  debris  and  a  big  windlass,  but  S 

r^J'T-  "  "^y  log  hut  stood  amidst  the  pines  whk:h 
fnT  T^'"  femed  ranks  upon  the  narrow  strip  of  clear 
h!' J  '  "^i^'  °^  *^"  '^'Sest  shanty  stood  open  Ind 
the  figure  of  a  man  appeared  in  it 

th:?riStt^°^in  t;f >• .. "  ^°"  ''^^  •'-^"'■^ 

BrS'kewithlLTh.*^"  "•'  ^^^^^  ^^"^^  -'^  *"--  ^o 

<«iid^°''w«"°*  ^°'"^  *°  'T^  '^y  ^^'^'''^  to-night,"  he 
said  He  s  corning  round  agam,  and  when  he  feels  like 
It.  there  s  nobody  can  be   more    high-toned    po'ite  1  " 
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The  shanty  was  draughty  as  well  as  very  damp  and  the 

wrdL'^^'l^'vf""^  ^^P  '''^^'^^"^•^  ^  that^the  ligt 
Ill^nh™".      ••  l^or^e""'   served   to  show  one-half  of 
AUonby  s  face  in  silhouette  against  the  shadow,  as  he  sat 
leaning  one  elbow  on  the  table,  with  a  stealing  Jass 
in  front  of  hmi.    Brooke,  who  was  stiff  and  weajy  fay  n  a 
dilapidated  canvas  chair  beside  the  cracklin^fire     it 
was  still  rainmg  outside,  and  darkness  had  closed  dov;n  on 
the  lonely  valley  several  hours  ago.  but  while  Brooke" 
eyes  were  heavy,  Allonby  showed  no  sign  of  drowTness 
You  wil  pass  your  glass  across  when  you  are  readv 
Mr.  Brooke,"  he  said,  and  the  latter  noticed  hi  cS 
Engish  intonation.     "The  night  is  young   vet      htt 
bottle  IS  by  no  means  the  last  in  the  shanty^  a^d  it  si 

SiSt^;::^^^ '  '-^^  '^-  ^--^  with  x 

Brooke  smiled  a  little:    His  host  was  attired   some 
what  cunously  in  a  frayed  white  shirt  and  bfack  st^^ 
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jacket  which  was  flecked  with  cigar  ash,  and  had 
evidently  seen  better  days,  though  his  other  gannents 
were  of  the  prevalent  jean.  His  face  was  gaunt  and  hag- 
gard, but  It  was  just  then  a  trifie  flushed,  and  though  his 
voice  was  still  clear  there  was  a  suggestive  unsteadiness 
in  his  gaze.  The  man  was  evidently  a  victim  of  indul- 
gence, but  there  was  a  trace  of  refinement  about  him, 
and  Brooke  had  realized  already  that  he  had  reached  the 
somewhat  pathetic  stage  when  pride  sinks  to  the  vanity 
which  prompts  its  possessor  to  find  a  curious  solace  in  the 
recollection  of  what  he  has  thrown  away 

"No  more  I  "  he  said.     "  I  have  lived  long  enough  in 
the  bush  to  find  out  that  is  the  way  disaster  lies  " 

Allonby  nodded.  "  You  are  no  doubt  perfectly  right  " 
said.  I  had,  however,  gone  a  little  too  far  when' I 
made  the  discovery,  and  by  that  time  the  result  of  any 
further  progress  had  become  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
me.  In  any  case,  a  man  who  has  played  his  part  with 
credit  among  his  equals  where  life  has  a  good  deal  to  offer 
one  and  intellect  is  appreciated,  must  drown  recollection 
when  he  drags  out  his  days  in  a  lonely  exile  that  can  have 
only  one  end. 

Brooke  had  already  found  his  host's  maudlin  moraliz- 
ings  becoming  monotonous,  but  he  also  felt  in  a  fa=luon 
sorry  for  the  man. 

Engl'iidT' "h:'s."f  ^  *'^    •"^''■^'  y°"    --    f™- 
Allonby  laughed.     "  Yes,  I  came  from  England    be- 
cause something  happened  which  prevented  me  feeling 
any  great  desire  to  spend  any  further  time  there.    What 
It  was  does  not.  of  course,  matter.    I  came  out  with  a 
sheaf  of  certificates  and  several  medals  to  exploit  the 
minerd   riches   of  Western   Canada,   and   found    that 
mmeralogical  science  is  not  greatly  appreciated  here  " 
He  rose,  and  taking  down  a  battered  walnut  case 
shook  out  a  little  bundle  of  greasy  papers.     Then  a  faint 
gleam  crept  into  his  eyes  as  he  opened  a  little  box  in  which 
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you  )^^  he'sdJ""  ^"'"^  *°  ^°  ^"^  '^'  °^«  I  brought 
^.Allonby's  eyes  twinkled     "  Enrich  what  we  raise  here 

gain'bv'thar -'  '^"'""^^  ""  ""^^""^^-'l  -^at  you  would 

A)InnVf  *'^'  ^'^^  Dayspring  belong  to  Saxton  ?  " 
Allonby  emptied  his  glass  at  a  gulp.     "  As  much  a.  T 

n^ontr^irou  h^  ii^sSVo^r/  S:  htr  ^r.| 

grew  h^ot  '°Th!';'''*  *°  '^"^1°°  ^^«"«'  ^d  his  face 
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"  Bu+  the  man  who  proposed  buying  it  would  send  an 
expert  to  collect  samples  for  assaying." 

Allonby  smiled  again.  "  It  is  not  quite  so  difficult  for 
a  nime  captain  who  knows  his  business  to  contrive  that 
an  expert  sees  no  more  than  is  advisable.  A  good  deal  of 
discretion  is.however,  necessary  when  you  salt  a  poor  mine 
with  high-grade  ore.  It  has  to  be  done  with  knowledge 
artistically.  You  don't  seem  quite  pleased  at  being  mixed 
up  in  such  a  deal." 

Brooke  was  a  trifle  grim  in  face.  "  I  have  no  doubt 
that  considenng  everything,  it  is  a  trifle  absurd  of  me 
but  I  m  not,  he  said.  "  One  has  to  get  accustomed 
to  the  notion  that  he  is  being  made  use  of  in  connexion 
w)+h  an  ingenious  swindle.  That,  however,  is  a  matter 
which  rests  between  Saxton  and  me,  and  we  may  talk 
over  It  when  I  go  back  again.     Why  did  you  caU  him  a 

AUonby's  face  grew  suddenly  eager.  "  I  suppose  you 
■,'^lil'""   "^'^  "^  *  thousand  dollars  to  buy  the  mine 

Brooke  laughed  outright.  "  I  should  have  some  diffi- 
culty m  raising  twenty  until  the  month  is  up  " 

"  Then  you  are  losing  a  chance  you'U  never  get  again 
in  a  lifetime.     I  would  have  liked  you  to  have  taken  it 
because  I  think  I  could  make  you  beheve  in  me      That 
IS  why  I  showed  you  the  medals." 
^^^Brooke  looked  at  him  curiously  for  a   moment  or 

"  It  is  a  very  long  time  since  I  had  the  expectation  of 
ever  caUing  eight  thousand  dollars  my  own,  and  if  I  had 
them  I  should  feel  very  dubious  about  putting  them 
into  any  mine."  * 

AlJonby  leaned  forward  and  clutched  his  arm  "  If 
you  have  any  friends  in  the  Old  Country,  beg  or  borrow 
trom  them.  There  is  a  fortune  under  your  feet  Of 
course,  you  do  not  believe  it.  Nobody  I  ever  told' it  to 
would  ever  listen  seriously." 
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aniitLrt'g.^;""  ''''  ^""  ''  ''■   "»'   ^hat  is    quite 
Allonby  rose  shakily 

^:^ZLX  ?re^LTaid^"^^t°^  ^"r'r 

found  the  Dayspring  not  bv  rh.n  I  "  ^""^  '  '^''^ 

calculations  tLHe^  f  Xen  Tn  fhTP"'*'"^-  ^"*  '^^^ 
make.     I  know  what-  th,;      ^        ^"'^  province  cou.'d 

seen  the  medaTs  Tradn„  the"  dioTnT"'"*  ^^^  ^^^<^ 
stratification  from  the  fifk  aU  sh'lft^  t'I'"''^*"''!  °'  '^'^ 
would  approach  the  lev^l  hf.  ^^r '  ^  ^"^^  ^'^'^  v<='" 
dollars-^verv  cent  T  I  ,H  ^'  ^""^  ^  P"*  ^^^  thousand 
ing  it     wL  TtnfrJ  Ih       '^-  ^"u^P^  t°gether-into  prov- 

head,  we  came  To  "he'fa  Jt  wh.^'i^  ^  *"'^  *°  '^^'^P  "^V 
ran  iut  It  broke  off  ^^  T^^  V^^  °'^  ^^'^  suddenly 
knife,  and  went  down  as  th^°"^^  '1'  '^""g'^  "'^h  n 
said/to  theTentre  of  the  ear  h     W° ',"T.  "«  ''^*-^^ 

SudSir  :n^  i^^'^r^'^^^ 

^k?£Hs^t^--=--s 

A^?inK°"''^y°"  *"^^  *"  ^^'se  them  ?  " 
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the  poor  ore  back  along  the  incline  instead  of  boring. 
Somebody  has  been  working  it — for  about  five  cenis,  on 
the  dollar — ever  since,  and  when  I  told  them  what  they 
were  letting  slip  all  of  them  smiled  compassionately. 
I  am,  of  course,  a  broken  man,  with  a  brain  clouded  by 
whisky.  How  could  I  be  expected  to  find  any  man  a 
fortune  ?  " 

His  brain,  it  was  evident,  was  slightly  affected  by 
alcohol  then,  but  there  was  no  mistaking  the  genuineness 
of  his  bitterness,  and  Brooke  sat  silent,  regarding  him 
curiously. 

"  A  fortune  under  our  feet — and  nobody  will  have  it ! 
It  is  one  of  Fate's  grim  jests,"  he  said.  "  I  spent  a 
month  making  a  theory,  and  every  day  of  six  years  has 
shown  me  something  to  prove  that  theory  right.  Now 
Saxton  wants  to  swindle  another  man  into  buying  the 
mine  for — you  can  call  it  a  song." 

He  poured  out  another  glass  and  then  turned  abruptly 
to  his  company.  "  Put  on  your  rubber  coat  and  come 
with  me,"  he  said. 

Brooke  would  much  rather  have  retired  to  sleep,  but 
the  man's  earnestness  had  its  effect  on  him,  and  he  rose 
and  went  out  into  the  rain  with  him.  Allonby  came  near 
falling  down  the  shaft  when  they  stood  at  its  head,  but 
Brooke  got  him  into  the  ore  hoist  and  sent  him  down, 
after  which  he  descended  the  running  chain  he  had  locked 
fast  hand  over  hand.  The  level,  as  he  had  been  told, 
was  close  to  the  surface,  and  while  Allonby  walked 
unsteadily  in  front  of  him  with  a  blinking  candle  in  his 
hat,  they  followed  it  into  the  face  of  the  hill.  ' 

Finally,  Allonby  stopped  and  leaned  against  the 
dripping  rock,  as  he  took  off  his  hat  and  held  the  candle 
high  above  his  head.  Then  he  pointed  down  the  gallery 
the  way  they  had  come. 

"  Look  at  it !  "  he  said,  thickly.  "  Until  we  struck  the 
ore  where  you  soe  the  extra  timbering,  I  counted  the 
dollars  every  yard  of  it  cost  me  as  I  would  drops  of  my 
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life's  blood  I  worked  while  the  men  slept.  There  was  a 
fortune  withm  my  grasp  if  those  dollars  would  hoJout 
until  I  reached  it-and  fortune  meant  Engird  and  I 
once  more  the  man  I  had  been.     Then-L  cam^  t^ 

He  swung  round  and  pointed  with  a  wide  dramatic 
gesture  which  Brooke  fancied  he  would  not  have  used 
in  his  prosperous  days,  to  a  bare  face  of  rock.  It  was  of 
different  nature  to  the  sides  of  fh*.  t.XTrTii  1  ^  ; 
evidently  come  down  from  above,  'tooke"  undTr'tc^'d' 
The  strata  h.s  companion  had  been  working  "n  had  ^d 
denly  broken  off  and  gone  down,  only  he  kiew  where' 
Brooke  was  very  drowsy,  but  the  scene  had  7  curious 
effect  on  him.  and  compelled  him  to  wakefulness 

he  sS"  anlsr"^  ^'^^  ''^"^'^  ^^-*^  •^^  d'PPed  to  ?  " 
you  know  anything'^f  geology   l^k  at  thse""- 

eve^v  Hne  of  tL  .^^^  regard  for  minute  accuracy  in 
every  line  of  the  plans,  while  he  fancied  the  attachpH 
calculations   wou  d   have   aronspH    -,    ™oil     ^".^?"^,'' 

•  They  would.  I  think,  almost  satisfy  any  man   but 
there  is  a  weak  point,"  he  said  ^         '     ^ 

r.ct^'T*^  ^"T^^i^  •"  a  curious  fashion.  "  The  one  the 
rest  split  on?    I  see  you  understand."         '"«  °"e  ^^e 

That  W^H  .f""^  ^''^'■^  ^^^  °'^  """Sht  to  be-by  analogv 
Ihat  kmd  of  reasoning  is.  I  fancy,  not  greatly  favoured 
n  this  country  by  practical  men  Thev  Drefer  th^f^.f 
that  It  IS  there  established  by  the  diSl.'''^  *^'  ^^'^ 
AUonby  made  a  gesture  of  impatience.     "  They  have 
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driven  shaft  and  adit  for  half  a  lifetime,  most  of  them, 
and  they  do  not  know  yet  that  one  law  of  Nature — the 
sequence  of  cause  and  effect — is  immutable.  1  have  shown 
till,  in  tlie  causes — but  it  would  cost  five  thousand  dollars 
to  demonstrate  the  effect.  Well,  as  no  one  will  ever 
spend  them,  we  will  go  back." 

Ht  had  come  out  unsteadily,  but  he  went  back  more 
so  still,  and,  as  he  fell  down  now  and  then,  Brooke  had 
some  difficulty  in  conveying  him  to  the  foot  of  the  shaft. 
When  he  had  bestowed  him  in  the  ore  hoist,  and  was 
about  lo  ascend  by  the  chain,  Allonby  laughed. 

"  You  needn't  be  particularly  careful.  I  shall  come 
down  here  head-foremost  one  of  these  nights,  and 
nobody  will  be  any  the  worse  off,"  he  said. 

Then  Brooke  went  up  into  the  darkness,  and  with  some 
difficulty  hove  his  companion  to  the  surface.  They  went 
back  to  the  shanty  together,  and  as  Allonby  incon- 
tinently fell  asleep  in  his  chair,  Brooke  retired  to  the  bunk 
set  apart  for  him. 

When  he  awakened  next  morning  Allonby  was  already 
about,  and  looked  at  him  curiously  when  he  endeavoured 
to  re-open  the  subject. 

"  It  is  not  considerate  to  refer  next  morning  +0  any- 
thing a  man  with  my  shortcomings  may  have  said  the 
night  before,"  he  said 

"I'm  sorry,"  said  Brooke.  "  Still,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  you  believed  very  firmly  in  the  truth  of  it." 

Allonby  smiled  dryly.  "  Well,"  he  said,  "  I  do. 
What  is  that  to  you  ?  " 

"  Nothing,"  said  Brooke.  "  What  is  the  name  of  the 
man  Saxton  wishes  to  sell  the  mine  to  ?  " 

"  Devine,"  said  Allonby,  and  went  out ;  while  Brooke 
departed  when  he  had  made  his  breakfast. 
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fhpp1tf*^°*  """'"irf  ''""'^^y  ^"'''"  Brooke's  return  to 
the  Elktail  mine,  and  Saxton  sat  in  his  galvanized  slianty 

Torpi^fl   r-  "^  ^  "^^"".^^  *  •='«"  ''^  his  hand.     He 
wore  soil-stained  jean,  and  seemed  very  damp,  for  he  had 

What  IS  termed  a  rustler  m  that  country,  a  man   o' 
..nhmited  activity,  troubled  by  no  particular  scruplos 
and  keen  to  seize  on  any  chances  that  might  result  in  the 
acquisition  of  even  a  very  few  dollars 

wiS,T*''^\'''^°-^^.'^  ^^^"  speaking,  sat  watching  him 
fTl  V  /f  H^J'^^f  f  appreciation.  The  man  was  delight 
fully  candid,  at  least  with  him,  and  though  he  tas 
evidently  not  averse  from  sailing  perilouslf  near  The 
wind,  1  was  done  with  boldness  and  ingenuity  Thore 
cTmp'ailon.  '"^^^  "  '"  '^^"  '^'^  ^  '^  glau'cedlf  h" 
■'  Well  "  he  said,  "  one  has  to  take  his  chances  when 

thV'^  f^^  ^^"  ^^^  "'^'y  ""'^  to  let  up  upon.    That's 
the  kind  of  man  I  am."  i"ats 

"  I  beheve  you  told  me  you  had  got  quite  a  few 
flelS^dy!''''''"'  "°'  ""^  ^°"^  ago,"  laid  Vooke  Te 

'ShT'I^  ^^^T"^  ^  *"*^^  P^^*'"'^'-  '"  Saxton's  eyes 

I  did,  but  very  few  of  them  are  mine.     Somehow  I  get 

to  know  everybody  worth  knowing  in  the  province  and 

now  a^d  then  folks  with  doUars  to  spare  L  a  vemi^e 

hand  them  me  to  put  into  a  deal  "  venture 

On  the  principle  that  one  has  to  take  his  chances 
in  this  country  ?  <-"aiu.es 

Saxton  laughed  good-humouredly.     "  Well,"  he  said 
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I  never  go  back  upon  a  partner,  any  way,  and  when  we 
make  a  deal  the  other  folks  are  quite  at  liberty  to  keep 
their  eyes  on  me.  They  know  the  rules  of  the  game,  and 
if  they  don't  always  get  the  value  they  expected  they 
most  usually  lie  low  and  sell  out  to  another  man  instead 
of  blaming  me.  It  pays  their  way  better  than  crying 
down  their  bargain.  Still,  I  have  started  off  mills  and 
wild-cat  mines  that  turned  out  well,  and  went  on  coininf 
dollars  for  everybody. "  ° 

"  Which  was  no  doubt  a  cause  of  satisfaction  to  you  !  " 

Saxton  shook  his  head.  "  No,  sir,"  he  said.  "  I  felt 
sorry  ever  after  I  hadn't  kept  them." 

Brooke  straightened  himself  a  trifle  in  his  chair,  foi 
he  felt  that  they  were  straying  from  the  point. 

"  Industrial  speculations  in  this  province  remind  me 
of  a  game  we  have  in  England.  Perhaps  you  have  seen 
It, '  he  said.  "  You  bet  a  shilling  or  half-a-crown  that 
when  you  lift  up  a  thimble  you  will  find  a  pea  you  have 
seen  a  man  place  under  it.  It  is  not  very  often  that  you 
accomplish  it.     Still,  in  that  case— '1  ere  is— a  pea." 

"  And  there's  nothing  but  low-gr:  a  ore  in  the  Day- 
spring  ?  Now,  nobody  ever  quite  Inowb  what  he  will 
find  m  a  mine  if  he  lays  out  enough  dollars  looking 
for  It." 

"That,"  said  Brooke,  dryly,  "is  probably  correct 
enough,  especially  if  he  is  ignorant  of  geology.  What  I 
take  exception  to  is  the  sprinkling  of  the  mine  with 
richer  ore  to  induce  him  to  buy  it.  Such  a  proceeding 
would  be  called  by  very  unpleasant  names  in  England, 
and  I  .  not  quite  sure  it  mightn't  bring  you  within  the 
reach  of  the  law  here.  Mind,  what  you  may  think  fit 
to  do  is,  naturally,  no  concern  of  mine,  but  I  have 
tolerably  strong  objections  to  taking  any  further 
personal  part  in  the  scheme." 

"  The  point  is,  that  we're  playing  it  off  on  Devine,  the 
man  who  robbed  you,  and  has  once  or  twice  put  his  foot 
on  me.    I  was  considerably  flattened  when  I  crawled 
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from^under.    He's  a  big  man   and  he  puts  it  down 

swindle/-  ^  ^"'  "''  "'^'^'^'^^y  ♦*>  «l™w  the  line  at  a 
Saxton  made  a  little  whimsical  eesture     "  fall  if  ♦»,« 

EnTf  .*'"  P^\.^"'^  thimble'Xine  ha^  go  '^ 
notion  there  s  something  in  the  mine,  and  I  don't  know 

oK"?  ^'o^  /e/f.°"'^"'*  ^"-"^  »»-•     He's  'qS 

he}sn't'Tghrnow"'  *'*'  ^•"*'  '"'  ^'^  ^^  ^^""^  -- 
]'  You  mean  that  Allonby  may  be  ?  " 

qavfl!^"!'^"'VT'''^i";  '*  ^"'*^  «"t  °^  the  question." 
Saxton  laughed  softly.     "  Allonby's  a  whiskv-skin 

time'Th^/f  T.*  ■'"^"*.  ^  ?^"-  "^  J'^d  discovered  by  this 
time  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  expect  any  excess  of 
and  n^.?h*  '"•ning  deal,  and  that  itls  theVecuTator 
and  not  the  men  who  lace  the  perils  of  the  J^ldernws 
who  usually  takes  the  profit.  A  handful  T  two  of 
dollars  for  them,  and  a  big  bank  balance  for  the  tridcster 
«*°f  ^  mampulator.  appeared  to  be  the  rules  of  the  game 

vnn  rl'      ''"?^^^'  ^^^  "^  '''^  ^'^  J"to  the  Dayfpring 
you  can  count  me  out,"  he  said.     "  No  doubt  h^f 

tnfle^.nc^onsistent,but  I  take  no  further  sharet  seuLJ 

Saxton    shook    his    head    reproachfully.      "Those 
notions  of  yours  are  going  to  get  in  your  way  and  >V 
unfortunate,  because  we  hive  tiken  h^  lu^^Z'' 
ne  said.       I  m   an   irresponsible  planter  of  wilH-rnf 
mining  schemes,  you're  nobody,  and  between  uT  t'ro 
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going  to  best  Dcvine,  the  biggest  man  in  his  line  in  the 
province,  and  a  clever  one.  Still,  that's  one  reason  why 
the  notion  gets  hold  of  me.  When  you  cf.me  in  ahead 
of  the  little  man  there's  nothing  to  be  got  out  of  him,  and 
Devine's  good  for  quite  a  pile  when  we  can  put  the  screw 
on." 

"  You  expect  to  accomplish  it  ?  "  lie  said. 

"  Well,"  said  Saxton,  "  I  mean  to  try.  We  can't 
squeeze  him  much  on  the  Dayspring,  but  we  want  dollars 
to  fight  him  with,  and  that's  how  we're  going  to  Rct 
a  few  of  them.  It's  on  the  Canopus  I  mean  to  strike 
him." 

"  The  Canopus  I  "  said  Brooke,  who  knew  the  mine 
in  question  was  considered  a  rich  one.  "  How  could  you 
gain  any  hold  on  him  over  that  ?  " 

"i,Oh  the  title.  By  jumping  it.  Devine  takes  too 
many  chances  now  and  then,  and  if  one  could  put  his 
fingers  on  a  little  information  I  have  a  notion  the  Cano])us 
wouldn't  be  his.  I  guess  you  know  that  unless  you  do 
this,  that,  and  the  other,  after  recording  your  correct 
frontage  on  the  lead  or  vein,  you  can't  hold  a  mine  on  a 
patent  from  the  Crown.  Suppose  you  have  got  p>osses- 
sion,  and  it's  found  that  there  was  anything  wrong  with 
the  papers  you  filed,  the  minerals  go  back  to  the  Crown 
again,  and  the  man  svho's  first  to  drive  his  stakes  in  can 
re-locate  them.     It's  done  now  and  then." 

Brooke  sat  silent  a  space.  A  jumper — as  the  man 
who  re-locates  the  minerals  somebody  else  has  found,  on 
the  ground  of  incorrect  record  or  non-compliance  with 
the  mining  enactments,  is  called — is  not  regarded  with 
any  particular  favour,  but  his  proceedings  may  be,  at  least, 
perfectly  legitimate,  and  there  was  a  certain  simplicity 
and  daring  of  conception  in  the  new  scheme  that  had  its 
effect  on  Brooke. 

"  I  will  do  what  I  can  within  limits,"  he  said. 

Saxton  nodded.  "  Then  you  will  have  to  get  into  the 
mine,  though  I  don't  quite  know  how  we  are  going  to 
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fix  it  yet,"  he  said.  "  Anyw.iy,  we've  talked  enoiiL-l, 
for  one  day,  and  you  have  to  go  down  to  the  s.ttleincnt 
to  sec  about  getting  those  new  drill?    ,, 

Brooke  set  out  for  the  settlement,  -.nd  slept  at  a 
ranch  (,,;  the  way,  where  he  left  his  ho.sc.  wl.irh  ,al 
faJJen  lanic,  for  it  was  a  two  days'  journey,  while  it  wa.s 
late  in  the  afternoon  when  he  sat  down  to  rest  wluic  the 
trail  crossed  a  bridge.  The  latter  was  a  som.-wiut 
rudimentary  log  structure  put  together  with  the  axi- 
and  saw  alone,  of  a  width  that  would  just  allow  onr  of 
the  light  wagons  in  use  in  that  country  to  cross  over  it 
and.  as  the  bottom  of  the  hollow  the  river  swirlc.l 
through  was  level  ihere,  an  ungainly  piece  of  tr.stle  work 
earned  the  road  up  to  it.  There  was  a  long,  white  rapid 
not  far  away,  and  ihe  roar  of  it  rang  in  deep  vibrations 
among  the  rocks  above.  Brooke  found  the  pulsatinc 
sound  soothing,  and  as  he  watched  the  glancing  water 
slide  by  his  eyes  grew  heavy. 

He  did  not  remember  falling  asleep,  but  by  and  bye  thr 
sombre  wa  1  of  coniferous  forest  that  shut  the  hollow  in 
seemed  to  dwindle  to  the  likeness  of  a  trim  yew  hedge  and 
the  nver  now  slid  by  smooth  and  placidly.  There'  was 
also  velvet  grass  beneath  his  feet  in  place  of  wheel- 
rutted  gravel  and  brown  fir  needles.  Still,  the  scene  he 
gazed  upon  was  known  to  him,  though  it  seemed  incom- 
plete until  a  girl  with  brown  eyes  in  a  long  white  dress 
and  big  white  hat  appeared  at  his  side.  She  fitted 
the  surroundings  wonderfully,  for  her  almost  statcly 
seremty  harmonized  with  the  quietness  and  order  of 
the  still  Enghsh  valley.  Then  when  he  would  have 
spoken  the  picture  faded,  and  he  became  suddenly  con- 
scious that  his  pipe  had  fallen  from  his  hand,  and  that 
he  was  dressed  in  soil-stained  jean  which  seemed  quite 
out  of  keeping  with  the  English  lawn.  That  was  his 
hrst  impression,  but  while  he  wondered  vaguely  a 
pounding  of  hoofs  became  audible,  and  he  recognized 
that  something  unusual  was  going  on. 
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He  shook  himself  to  attention,  and  looking  about  him 
saw  a  man  sitting  stiffly  erect  on  the  driving  seat  of  a 
light  wagon  and  endeavouring  to  urge  a  pair  of  unwilling 
horses  up  the  sloping  trestle.  They  were  Cayuses, 
beasts  of  native  blood  and  very  uncertain  temper,  bred 
by  Indians,  and,  as  usual,  about  half-broken  to  the  rein. 
They  also  appeared  to  have  decided  objections  to  crossing 
the  bridge.  The  river  frothed  beneath  it,  the  ascent  was 
steep  with  a  twist  in  it,  and  a  small  log,  perhaps  a  foot 
through,  spiked  down  to  the  timbers,  served  as  sole  pro- 
tection. It  would  evidently  not  be  difi&cult  for  a  pair 
of  frightened  horses  to  tilt  a  wheel  of  the  very  light 
vehicle  over  it. 

Brooke,  who  knew  that  it  is  not  always  advisable  to 
interfere  in  a  dispute  between  a  bush  rancher  and  his 
horses,  sat  still,  until  it  became  evident  to  him  that  the 
man  did  not  belong  to  that  comn.anity.  He  was 
elderly,  for  there  was  grey  in  the  hair  beneath  the  wide 
hat,  while  something  in  the  way  he  held  himself  and  the 
fit  of  his  clothes  suggested  a  connexion  with  the  cities. 
It  was,  however,  evident  that  he  was  a  determined  man, 
for  he  showed  no  intention  of  dismounting,  and  re- 
sponded to  the  off  horse's  vicious  kicking  with  a  stinging 
cut  of  the  whip.  The  result  of  this  was  a  plunge,  and  one 
wheel  struck  the  foot-high  guard  with  a  crash.  The  man 
plied  the  whip  again,  and  with  another  plunge  and 
scramble  the  beasts  gained  the  level  of  the  bridge.  Here 
they  stopped  altogether.      Brc^ke  sprang  to  his  feet. 

"  Hadn't  you  better  get  down,  sir,  or  let  me  lead  them 
across  ?  "  he  said. 

The  man  cast  a  momentary  glance  at  him,  and  his 
little  grim  smile  and  the  firm  grip  of  his  long,  lean 
fingers  on  the  reins  supplied  a  hint  of  his  character. 

"  Not  until  I  have  to,"  he  said.  "  They're  going  to 
cross  this  bridge." 

Brooke  moved  a  few  paces  nearer.  It  was  one  thing 
for  a  rancher  accustomed  to  horses  and  bridges  of  that 
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hi.  feet.    S  ?,w  ,he  i."  ;?''i™°  "''°  ""ehts  upon 

gallop  iniint  „f  ?,  ,  crS  the  it'.'lf  °"',1,"  "  '"™" 
side,  and  vamsh  in  otheTrM     )S  t°"i''5.°'''«»"= 

ar  r:*is?™  •"  SettetJ; 

sho„fcamed"S„'''S'!f  ?*'".t=«">l'i"S  trail  when  . 

»ilh  a  little  *y,„™'"  """■ ''"'  >">  l~l"='i  "  him 
said.'  ^°"  '■"  ""  •"•  <:'?>■»  ^™  oU  the  worst,"  he 

l.tSr&S3tnMl;h  tT-  7!">' «"  »«"«'  -<1> 

dnvethad?iXtir„ro1;iro':nt"IS'nV'" 
httle  wSrio'"" hTi"""'  '"«  beef^iS^  a 
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',  The  stranger  laughed.     "  I  'most  always  get  my  way," 

;■  he  said.     "  Still,  I  didn't  pull  the  team  up  to  tell  you 

that.     You're  going  in  t6  the  settlement  ?  " 

Brooke  said  he  was,  and  the  stranger  bade  him  get  up, 

which  he  did,  and  seized  the  first  opportunity  of  glancing 

',  at  his  companion.    The  man  who  drove  the  wagon  was 

It  unusually  gaunt,  and  while  his  eyes,  which  were  brown, 

V  and   reminded   Brooke   curiously   of   somebody   else's, 

,i  seemed    to  scintillate    with    a    faint  sardonic  twinkle, 

there  was  a  suggestion  of  reticence  in  his  firm  thin  lips, 

and  an  unmistakable  stamp  of  command  upon  him. 

Brooke  fancied  that  he  was  in  his  own  sphere  a  man 

of  some  importance. 

"  I'm  much  ob]i;,'cd  to  you,"  he  said.  "  I  don't  like 
to  be  beaten,  and  it's  a  thing  that  doesn't  happen  very 
often.  Besides,  when  a  hr  ;e  is  too  much  for  a  man  it's 
kind  of  humiliating.  There's  something  that  doesn't 
strike  one  as  quite  fitting  in  the  principle  of  the  thing." 

Brooke  laughed.  "  I'm  not  sure  it's  worth  while  to 
worry  very  much  over  ^.  point  of  that  kind,  especially 
when  it  seems  hkely  to  lead  to  nothing  beyond  the 
probabihty  of  being  pitched  into  a  river." 

"  Still,"  said  the  stranger,  with  the  little  twinkle 
showing  plainer  in  his  eyes,  "  in  this  case  it  was  the  other 
man  who  fell  in." 

"  I  fancy  it  quite  frequently  is,"  said  Brooke,  re- 
flectively.    "  That  is  usually  the  result  of  meddling." 

The  stranger  nodded.  "  You  have  been  here  some 
time,  but  you  are  an  Englishman,"  he  said. 

"  I  am,"  said  Brooke.  "  Is  there  any  reason  why  I 
should  hide  the  fact  ?  " 

"  You  couldn't  do  it.  How  long  have  you  been 
here  ?  " 

"  Four  years  in  all,  I  think." 

"  What  did  you  come  out  for  ?  " 

"  I  fancy  my  motive  was  not  an  unusual  one.  To 
pick  up'  a  few  dollars." 
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4  "  Got  them  yet  ?  " 

i  "  I  can't  say  I  have." 

?  hc'S'^STrn' hir,;' 't  '^^"'"^^^  '^^*'- 

country  he  ought  to  have  Dut  I'T  ^TJ'^''  '"  "'is 
What  have  you  been  atT"  "^"""^  *°g^*'^«r- 

"  Ranching  most  of  the  timp      p^^^       i  • 

.','  ^''^t  was  wrong  with  the  ranch  ?  " 
Almost  everything,"  Brooke  said    '  "  t*  k  j 

^_  One  of  the  Uttle  men  ?  " 

-Itr^:^  ^S^  ^t^.SP^  in.  the 
cleared  ready   and  would  groTanythS  ■^""  "'"'^ 

thatit%oS'd\rctLd;^ti;'^^4'"^^^ 

that  the  lumberViTorth  aU7d  i"^  difficulty,  and 
If  there  was  any  means  whatever  of  ^tfin/ff^y  "  ''' 
which  there  isn't.  He  certainlv  toll  ?u  *  *°  *  "i^- 
reason  it  shouldn't  grow  as  PoSwf  ""^  ^'""'"^  ^^  "^ 
from  Oregon,  whilf  I  wK  *  ^  ^"^  ^^^^^  ^^^mes 
I  getting  a1ittiett'oS"ac^r?l5  ^*''^''*>'  '" 
^      ^  Brl\VSS?;t-h1srm?a-^^^^  ^ " 

^^  ..I  don  t  know  of  any  why  you  shouldn't.    Go  right 

on:S^^fli£\-SK^«^.was 
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nothing  to  be  obtained  from  him.  In  fact,  I  could  see 
no  probabihty  of  getting  any  redress  at  all.  It  appears 
to  be  considered  commendable  to  take  the  newly-arnved 

The  othwman  smiled  dryly.  "  Well,"  he  said,  "  some 
of  them  'most  seem  to  expect  it._  Ever  thmk  of  trymg 
the  law  against  the  principal  ?  " 

"  The  law  "  said  Brooke,  "  is  apt  to  prove  a  very  un- 
certain remedy,  and  I  spent  my  last  few  dollars  con- 
vincing myself  that  the  ranch  was  worthies^  Now, 
one  confidence  ought  to  warrant  another.  What  has 
brought  you  into  the  bush  ?     You  do  not  belong  to  it. 

The  stranger  laughed.  "  There's  not  much  bush  in 
this  country,  from  Kootenay  to  Canbou,  I  haven  t 
wandered  through.  I  came  up  to  look  at  a  mine.  I  buy 
one  up  occasionally." 

••  Isn't  that  a  little  risky  ?  ,         ^       -,, 

"  Well "  said  the  other.  It  depends.  There  are 
goods,  like  eggs  and  oranges,  you  don't  want  to  keep 

*■  And  a  good  market  in  England  for  whatever  the 
Colonials  have  no  particular  use  for  ?  "  ,      ,  ^. 

The  stranger  laughed.    "  Know  anything  about  the 

^^Nora  great  deal,"    Brooke  said,  guardedly.    "I 

have  been  in  the  workings,  and  it  is  for  sale." 

"  Ore  worth  anything  at  the  smelter  ? 

Now  Brooke  was  perfectly  certain  that  such  a  man  as 

his  companion  appeared  to  be  would  attach  no  great 

importance  to  any  information  obtamed  by  chance  from 

"  There  is  certainly  a  little  good  ore  in  it,"  he  said, 

"  That  is  all  you  mean  to  tell  me  ?  " 
"  It  is  aU  I  know  definitely  " 

The  stranger  smiled  cunously.        Well,    he  said,     1 
guess  I  know  a  little  more." 
Brooke  changed  the  topic,  and  hstened  with  growuig 
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interest,  and  a  little  astonishment,  to  his  companion  as 
they  drove  on.  The  man  seemed  acquainted  with  every- 
thing he  could  mention.  He  was  even  more  astonished 
when,  as  they  alighted  before  the  little  log  hotel  at  the 
settlement,  the  host  greeted  the  stranger. 

"  You'll  be  Mr.  Devine  who  wrote  me  about  the  room 
and  a  saddle  horse  '  "  he  said. 

•1^  ""'V.'  ,^^''^,  *^^  °^^^'^  '"^"'  "^^^  glanced  at  Brooke 
with  a  httle  whimsical  smile,  "  yoi.  have  addressed  me 
quite  correctly." 

Brooke  said  nothing,  for  he  realized  then  something 
of  the  nature  of  the  task  he  and  Saxton  had  undertaken 
while  It  was  painfully  evident  that  he  had  done  very  little 
to  further  his  cause  at  the  first  encounter.  He  also 
found  the  bttle  gleam  in  Devine's  eyes  almost  exasper- 
ating^ and  turned  to  the  hotel-keeper  to  conceal  the  fact 

"  xT^..        freighter  come  through  ?  "  he  said 

■a\,°!a  ^u^  the  man.  "Bob,  who  has  just  come  in, 
said  he  da  big  load  and  we  needn't  expect  him  until  to^ 
morrow. 

*.,°,!''!"f,^*'^  *"™^'^  ^"^^y  "°^'  and  Brooke  touched 
the  hotel-keeper  s  arm.  "  I  don't  wish  that  man  to  know 
I  m  from  the  Elktail,"  he  said. 

"Well,"  said  the  hotel-keeper,  "  you  know  ixton's 
busmess  best,  but  if  I  had  any  share  in  it  and  s.ruck  a 
man  of  that  kind  looking  round  for  mines  I'd  do  what  was 
in  me  to  shove  the  Dayspring  off  on  to  him  " 
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There  was  only  one  hotel,  which  scarcely  deserved  the 
,    title  in  the  settlement,  and  when  Brooke  returned  to  it 

I    c"!*-    '""  ^"^'"  ^^^  ^^^  "'"^^°<=''  supper,  he  found  Devine 
»    sitting  en  the  verandah.    He  had  never  met  the  m^ 
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until  that  afternoon,  and  had  only  received  one  very 
terse  response  to  the  somewhat  acrimonious  corre- 
spondence he  had  insisted  on  his  agent  forwarding  him 
respecting  the  ranch.  He  was,  therefore,  while  he  would 
have  done  nothing  to  avoid  him,  by  no  means  anxious 
to  spend  the  remainder  of  the  evening  in  Devine's  com- 
pany. The  latter  was,  however,  already  on  the  verandah, 
and  looked  up  when  he  entered  it. 

"  I  had  almost  a  fancy  you  meant  to  keep  out  of  my 
way,"  he  said. 

Brooke  sat  down,  and  there  was  a  trace  of  dryness  in 
his  smile. 

"  If  I  had  felt  inclined  to  do  so,  you  would  scarcely 
expect  me  to  admit  it." 

Devine  laughed,  and  handed  his  cigar-case  across. 
"  Some  of  you  folks  from  the  old  country  are  a  trifle 
tender  in  the  hide,  but  I  don't  mind  teUing  you  that  there 
was  a  time  when  I  spent  an  hour  or  two  every  day  keep- 
ing out  of  other  men's  way.  They  wanted  dollars  I 
couldn't  raise,  you  see,  and  now  and  then  I  had  to  spend 
mornings  in  the  city  because  I  couldn't  get  into  my  office 
on  account  of  them.  I  meant  to  pay  them,  and  I  did, 
but  there  was  no  way  of  doing  it  just  then." 

Brooke's  smile  was  a  trifle  curious,  and  might  have 
been  construed  into  implying  a  doubt  of  his  companion's 
commendable  intentions,  but  the  latter  did  not  appear 
to  notice  it,  and  he  took  one  of  the  cigars  offered  him, 
and  found  it  excellent. 

"  They  were  probably  persistent  men,"  he  said. 

Devine  glanced  at  him  sharply,  but  Brooke's  face  was 
expressionless. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  tranquilly,  "  I  contrive  to  pay  my 
debts  as  the  usual  thing,  but  we'll  let  that  slide.  What 
are  you  at  up  here  in  the  bush  ?  " 

"  Mining,  just  now,"  said  Brooke.  "  To  be  more 
definite,  acting  as  handy  man  about  a  mine." 

"  You'd  make  more  rock-drilling.    Feel  fond  of  it  ?  " 
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"  I  can't  say  I  do.    Still,  I  have  a  notion  that  it  is 
going  to  lead  to  the  acquisition  of  a  few  dollars  presently  " 

looSup/aglin:''"*'   'PP'"""^  ^^"^^^'"^'  -'^  t>-" 
•■  Now,"  he  said,  "  suppose  I  was  to  make  you  an  offer 

would  you  feel  inclined  to  listen  to  me  >  " 
Brooke  had  acquired  in  England  a  composure  which 

xvas  frequently  useful  to  him,  but  he  was  younc   and 

smarted  a  tnfle,  while  the  blood  showed  through  his'clear 

"'  IvTn  ^  ??"|'^  1?''°'^'^'^  that  much,  at  least,"  he  said 

W  eU,    said  Devine,  "  I  have  some  use  for  a  man  who 

knows  a  httle  about  bush  ranches  and  mines,  and  under- 

tands  the  English  folks  who  now  and  then  buy  S 

from  me.     I  could  afford  to  pay  him  a  moderate  salary" 

enfdTn  h?f    °"  T^^*^  *  *"^^'  ^'^  *h«  I'^on^e  deep- 
Sin^f  *"•    ^^^  opportunity  Saxton  had  been 

wmtmg  for  was  now.  it  seemed,  being  thrust  upon  him 
and  yet  he  felt  that  he  could  not  ava!  himself  of Tt  Tt 
b^tt-  '^^^^^  ^^^  everything  to  gain  by  doing  so 
SesceS  to     '  '"'^  "°'''  ^  '''^'^'"y  ^^  ^°"'d  not 

ing  it."""  ''^'^'^  ^  '''"''*  "^"^'^  '^^  "y  ^^y  *°  entertain. 

rellot?"    ''^'^    ''^'""     "'    ^^'^   y°"  b-v«    your 

.vSr^^'tl'^^^^^^h  '^^"''^  ^*=a''c«ly  consider  the  motive 
which  had  mduced  him  to  answer  as  he  did  a  reason 
It  was  rather  an  impulse  he  could  not  hold  in  cS" 
or  he  result  of  a  prejudice,  but  he  could  not  explain  tWs 
and  a  somewha  lUogical  bitterness  against  DeVine  tS 
possession  of  him.  ^^yux  iook 

"When  I  first  came  into  this  province  my  simplicitv 
cost  me  a  good  deal,  and  I  almost  think  I  should  father 
feel  myself  impelled  to  warn  any  of  my  count™n  T 
came  mto  contact  with  against  making  LhTeSeTi^ 
land  and  mmes  than  induce  them  to  do  so  "  he  S 
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Devine  smiled  dryly.  "  That  is  tolerably  plain  talk, 
anyway.  Still,  it  ought  to  be  clear  that  a  man  can't 
keep  on  taking  folks'  dollars  without  giving  them 
reasonable  value  anywhere.  We  needn't,  however, 
worry  about  that.  I  made  you  an  offer,  and  you  have 
decided  that  it  wouldn't  suit  you  ?  " 

Again  Brooke  sat  silent  a  space.  He  felt  in  some 
degree  bound  to  Saxton,  though  he  had  certainly  earned 
every  dollar  the  latter  had  handed  him,  and  it  had  been 
agreed  that  a  verbal  intimation  from  either  would  suffice 
to  terminate  the  compact  between  them.  There  was 
also  no  reason  why  he  should  do  anything  that  would 
prejudice  him  if  he  entered  Devine's  service,  and  a  very 
faint  hope  commenced  to  dawn  on  him  that  there  might 
be  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  Devine  appeared  to  be  a 
reasonable  man,  and  he  determined  to  at  least  give  him 
an  opportunity. 

"  It  is  probably  an  unusual  course,  but  before  I  decide 
I  would  like  to  ask  a  question,"  he  said.  "  We  will 
suppose  that  you  or  one  of  your  agents  had  sold  a  man 
who  did  not  know  what  he  was  buying  a  tract  of  worthless 
land,  and  he  demanded  compensation.  What  would 
you  do  ?  " 

"  The  man  would  naturally  look  at  the  land  and  use 
his  discretion  ?  " 

"  We'll  assume  tha*  he  didn't.  Men  who  come  into 
this  country  at  a  time  when  everybody  is  eager  to  buy 
now  and  then  most  unwisely  take  a  land-agent's  state- 
ments for  granted." 

"  Then,"  said  Devine,  dryly,  "they  take  their  chances, 
and  can't  blame  the  other  mattt" 

"  Still,  if  the  buyer  convinced  you  that  your  agent 
knew  the  land  was  worth  nothing  when  he  sold  it  him  ?  " 

Devine  glanced  at  him  sharply.  "That  would  be  a 
little  difficult,  but  I'll  answer  you.  I've  been  stuck 
with  a  good  many  bad  bargains  in  my  time,  and  I  never 
went  back  and  tried  to  cry  off  one  of  them.    No,  sir.    I 
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took  hold  and  worried  the  most  I  could  out  of  them." 
■'  Then  you  would  not  make  the  victim  any  com- 
pensation ?  " 

"  Not  a  cent.  I  shouldn't  consider  him  a  victim 
That's  straight  ?  " 

"  I  scarcely  tliink  anybody  would  consider  it  am- 
biguous," Brooke  said,  dryly.  "  It  demands  an  equal 
candour,  and  I  have  given  you  one  of  my  reasons  for 
deciding  that  it  would  not  suit  me  to  enter  your  service. 
I  can't  help  wondering  what  induced  you  to  make  me 
the  offer." 

Devine  laughed.  "  Well,"  he  said,  "  so  am  I.  I  had 
as  I  told  you,  a  notion  that  I  might  have  a  use  for  a  man 
of  the  kind  you  seem  to  be,  but  I'm  not  quite  so  sure  of 
It  now.  Though  I  don't  know  that  I'm  especially  thin 
m  the  skin,  some  of  the  questions  you  seem  fond  of  asking 
might  make  trouble  between  you  and  me." 

He  rose  with  a  little  sardonic  smile  and  went  into  the 
hotel,  leavmg  Brooke  on  the  verandah  staring  at  the 
dusky  forest  vacantly,  for  his  thoughts  were  not  exactly 
pleasant  just  then.  He  had  been  offered  a  chance  Saxton, 
at  least,  would  have  eagerly  seized  upon,  and  it  was  be- 
coming evident  that  there  was  very  httle  of  the  stuff 
successful  conspirators  are  made  of  in  him.  He  could 
not  Ignore  the  fact  that  it  was  a  conspiracy  they  were 
engaged  in,  for  he  meant  to  get  his  six  thousand  dollars 
back,  and  found  it  galling  to  remember  that  it  was  a  kind- 
ness Devine  had  purposed  doing  him. 

He  had  also  misgivings  as  to  what  his  confederate— 
Saxton— would  have  to  say  about  his  decision,  and  after 
all  It  was  evident  that  he  owed  him  a  little. 

The  freighter  came  in  early  next  morning  with  the 
drills,  and  Brooke,  who  hired  pack-horses,  set  off  with 
them,  but  as  he  drove  the  loaded  beasts  out  of  the  clearing 
he  saw  Devine  watching  him  from  the  verandah,  with 
a  httle  smile.  He  made  a  salutation,  and  Brooke,  for  no 
apparent  reason,  jerked  the  leading  pack-horse's  bridle 
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somewhat  viciously.  It  was  a  long  journey  to  the  mine, 
but  he  reached  it  safely,  and  found  Saxton  expecting 
liim  impatiently.  They  spent  an  hour  or  two  getting  the 
drills  to  work,  and  then  sat  down  to  a  meal  in  the  gal- 
vanized shanty. 

Saxton  was  damp  and  stained  with  soil,  and  one  of 
his  hands  was  bleeding,  but  he  laughed  as  he  glanced  at 
the  heavy,  doughy  bread  and  untempting  canned  stuff 
on  the  table. 

"  I  guess  I  don't  get  my  dollars  easily,"  he  said. 
"  There  are  quite  a  few  ways  of  making  them,  but  the 
one  the  sensible  man  has  the  least  use  for  is  with  the 
hammer  and  drill.  Still,  I'm  going  back  to  the  city, 
and  we'll  try  another  one  presently.  You'll  stay  here 
about  a  week,  and  then  there'll  be  work  for  you.  I've 
heard  of  something  while  you  were  away." 

"  So  have  I !  "  said  Brooke.  "  I  met  Devine,  and  he 
gave  me  an  opportunity  of  entering  his  service." 

Saxton  became  suddenly  eager.     "  You  took  it  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Brooke  dryly.  "  I  did  not .  I  had  reasons 
for  not  doing  so,  though  I  feel  it  is  very  probable  that 
you  would  not  appreciate  them." 

Saxton  stared  at  him  in  astonishment.  "  Well," 
he  said,  "  I  guess  I  wouldn't.  Still,  can't  you  understand 
what  kind  of  chance  you've  thrown  away  ?  I  might 
have  made  'most  anything  out  of  the  pointers  you  could 
have  picked  up  and  given  me." 

Brooke  smiled  dryly.  "  I  don't  think  you  could,"  he 
said.     "  I  wouldn't  have  given  you  any." 

Saxton  turned  towards  him  resolutely,  his  black  eyes 
intent.  "  Now,"  he  said,  "  I  want  a  straight  answer. 
Are  you  going  back  on  your  bargain  ?  " 

"  No.  If  I  had  meant  to  do  that.  I  should  natiu-ally 
have  taken  Devine's  offer.  As  I  have  told  you,  I  am  going 
to  get  my  six  thousand  dollars  out  of  him.  That  is,  of 
course,  if  we  can  manage  it,  about  which  I  am  more  than 
a  little  doubtful." 
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Saxton  laughed  contemptuously.  "  You  wonM  «»«„- 
pet  six  dollars  out  of  anybody  who  was?t  odS  wS 
to  let  you  have  them  "  he  sairl     '•  a  =♦!.     ?  ".  * 

no,use\or  the  notrons'youtcn,  prou^ff "^  """ ''" 
a  litiSle'."'  '  '"-■"'  '^"'"^  ^'"''"■"  ^^  ^'•-•'«.  with 

Saxton  shook  his  head.     "  Well  "  he  said    "  .♦•=  *„, 
tunate  you're  not  going  to  be  lef   to  you^elf  or  soJ^e 
body  would  take  the  clothes  off  you.  ^Now  I've  heT.d 
rZrf  ^T?^  °^.'"'"''  ^°  ^^'  a  contract   obu,knhe 

„  ^°*  's  *hat  going  to  help  us '  " 

;^pSiS^^I-=^"--S 

t°opih°^rrw;/f«--^^^^^^ 

is^c'd?h:r£r'^^^^^'^°"'"^^-"°-'^«^^^^^^^^^^ 

to  bSd  a tme^:""  '''''  '  ^^"^"'^  ^'^^  ''^-^  "°«°"  how 

Saxton  made  a  little  impatient  gesture     "  Then  r 

guess  you  have  got  to  lear^.  and  there  are  olentt  J 

men  to  be  hired  in  the  bush  who  do     You  know  how 

to  rough  down  redwood  logs  and  blow  out  rocks  ?" 

Brooke  admitted  that  he  did 

Then  the  thing's  quite  easy,"  he  said.     "  You  look 

at  the  one  they've  got  already^  and  n  ade  another  hke 

"  Well,"  said  Brooke,  "  I'll  trv  it   hut  fh^t  k„- 

to  the  question,  what  else  do  yS  expect  from  mT?^  U 
rakeWt'h  o?  '"^'^  '  ^^^'  ^^^^  arunSn^tVmii! 

in  ?t''*^".^xPjained  it  at  length,  and  Brooke  leaned  back 
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ally,  while  his  thoughts  were  otherwise  !  -,■' 

that  his  confederate  apparently  consid'  lur   .  i>- 

pose    perlectly    legitimate,    and   even  .n.  :  '  J.;. 

intensified  the  disgust  he  felt,  but  once     <        i.         ; 
himself  that  he  could  not  afford  to  be  partici.  3 

was,  it  seemed,  a  price  to  everything,  and  if  hv  .  jr 

to  regain  his  status  he  must  let  no  more  oppouumties 
slip  past  him. 

Still  the  memory  of  the  old  house  in  the  English  valley, 
and  a  certain  silver-haired  lady  who  had  long  ago  paced 
the  velvet  lawns  that  swept  about  it,  with  her  white  hand 
upon  his  shoulder,  returned  to  trouble  him.  She  had 
endeavoured  to  instil  tie  fine  sense  of  honour  that  guided 
her  own  hfe  into  him,  and  he  remembered  her  whole- 
some pride  and  the  stories  she  had  told  him  of  the  men 
who  had  gone  forth  from  that  quiet  home  bofore  him. 
Most  of  them  had  served  their  nation  well,  even  those  who 
had  hewn  down  the  ancient  oaks  and  mortgaged  the 
wheat-land  in  the  reckless  Georgian  dayi,  and  now,  when 
the  white-haired  lady  slept  in  the  still  valley,  he  was 
about  to  sell  the  honour  she  had  held  priceless  for  six 
thousand  dollars  in  Western  Canada.  Nevertheless,  he 
strove  to  persuade  himself  that  the  times  had  changed 
and  the  old  codes  vanished,  and  sat  still  listening  while 
Saxton  talked  on.  He  stopped  abruptly,  and  looked 
hard  at  Brooke. 

"  Now  I  think  you've  got  it  all,"  he  said. 

"  Yes,"  said  Brooke,  whose  face  had  grown  a  trifle 
grim,  "  I  fancy  I  have.  I  am  to  find  out,  if  I  can,  how 
far  the  third  drift  runs  west,  and  when  the  driving  of  it 
began.  Then  one  of  us  will  stake  off  a  claim  on  Devine's 
holding  and  endeavour,  with  the  support  of  the  other,  to 
hold  his  own  in  as  tough  a  struggle  as  was  probably  ever 
undertaken  by  two  men  in  our  position.  You  see  I  have 
met  Devine." 

Saxton  laughed.  "  I  guess  he's  not  going  to  give  us 
very  much  trouble.    He'U  buy  us  off  instead,  once  we 
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make  it  plain  that  we  have  got  the  whin  hnn,i  «* . 
^our  share''  six  thousand  dollars   anTl?„.f    ^u'"'• 
out  as  I  tell  you,  you'll  ko  back  to'Pn  1      T"  ^''^  ^^'"^ 
man."  ^         ^      ^^ '°  England  a  prosperous 

Brooke  smiled  a  irillc  rlrvtu     "  r  1, 
"Still.  I  shall  h.v..  ,       m^.  -(Lan  I  ,'^I:,1,m'     '"''■'?'''• 
ereat  many  doll,u.  b,  ,.ind  ,n,' 'Tcanrda.'"'"^  ""''  * 


ni/.iTLK    X 

It  wasa  hot  afterno.  ii   and  a  lonp  trail  nf  «  t.-      1     . 
lay  motionless  athwau  ti.e  imfnfs'  ow  £re'\'^;.^* 
Brooke  stood  dnpp.ng  with  perspiration  in  tlu^  h  ■'  w 
of  a  towenng  p,ne.     The  red  dus^  was  thick       .r  1 
and  h.s  coarse  blue  shirt,  which  was  badly  tor    .I*  tr 
at  the  neck  as  he  turned  his  head  and  Ir       ,  , 
fixedly  into  the  winding  valley.    A  lake  fla.  ,'      .       " 
mirror  among  the  trees  belowfburthestrif;i.-;'  '' 
the  forest  had  been  hewn  back  rom  was  scar  ed    :;     [  ' 
with  raw  gashes,  and  the  dull  thuniDinf  of  tl"  '?     '" 

He  had  no  interest  whatever  in  fiie  tasi-  u.ho„   k 
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the  building  of  the  flume  taxed  all  his  ingenuity,  as  well 
as  his  physical  strength,  he  became  sensible  of  a  wholly 
unanticipated  pleasure  in  the  effort,  and  had  almost 
forgotten  the  purpose  which  brought  him  there. 

"  How  long  did  you  cut  those  fuses  to  burn  ?  "  he  said 

to  Jimmy,  who  had  come  up  to  assist  him  from  the  ranch. 

The  latter  glanced  at  the  two  trails  of  smoke,  which  a 

handful  of  men,  snugly  ensconced  behind  convenient 

trees,  were  also  watching. 

"  I  guessed  it  at  four  minutes,"  he  said.  "  They're 
'bout  half-way  through  now.  Still,  I  can't  see  nothing 
of  the  third  one." 

"  No,"  said  Brooke.  "  Nor  can  I.  That  loosely- 
spun  kind  snufti  out  occasionally.  Quite  sure  they're 
not  more  than  half-way  through  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Jimmy,  reflectively.  "  I'd  give  them 
'most  two  minutes  yet.  Hallo  !  Wliat  in  the  name  of 
thunder  are  you  going  to  do  ?  " 

It  was  not  an  unnatural  question,  because  when  those 
creeping  trains  of  sparks  ;  fxhed  the  detonators  the  rock 
would  be  reft  asunder  by  giant  powder  and  a  shower  of 
ponderous  fragments  and  flying  debris  hurled  across 
the  valley,  while  Brooke  bounded  down  the  slope. 

Jimmy  stared  at  him  in  wonder,  and  then  set  oft  with- 
out reflection  in  chase  of  him.  He  was  not  addicted  to 
hurrying  himself  when  it  was  not  necessary,  but  he  ran 
well  that  day,  with  the  vague  intention  of  dragging  back 
his  comrade,  whose  senses,  he  fancied,  had  suddenly 
deserted  him.  The  men  behind  the  trees  were  evidently 
under  the  same  impression,  for  confused  cries  went  up 
"  Go  back  !  Stop  right  there  I  Catch  him,  Jimmy  • 
trip  him  up  !  " 

Jimmy  did  his  best,  but  he  was  slouching  and  loose  of 
limb,  while  Brooke  was  light  of  foot  and  young.    He  was 
also  running  his  hardest,  with  gnm  face  and  set  lips 
straight  for  the  rock,  and  was  scrambling  across  the  d6bris 
beneath  it,  which  rolled  down  at  every  step,  when  Jimmy 
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reached  up  and  caught  his  lee.    There  was  a  shr^.f  (. 

fu^ls'^^t  r"  '°""  '  ''°'  ^^*  ^°  °^  ^-'  -d  tear  the 
Nobody  saw  exactly  what  took  place  next  and  neither 
Brooke  r^rjunmyafterwardsremembered  •  bu t  "n  ano  her 
rZ'!5'  '^'  'l"'T'  gasping  among  the  d6br  s  wlS  Ws 
comrade  clambered  up  the  slooe  alon^     If  Tic^l'  , 

though  everybody  w£tooiirt1Z"tice^ts^tS' 
with  brown  eyes  and  a  big  white  hat,  who  had  been  stroll 
mg  through  the  shadov,  of  the  pines  on  tL  ridge  above" 

common  with  the  rest  of  those  who  watched   Jm  'she 
had  a  second  astonishment,   for  he   did  not   Slut 
the  bummg  fuses,  but  crawled  past  them    and   brn 
over  something  with  a  lighted  match  S  his  hand 
Brooke  m  the  meanwhile  set  his  lins  as  thp  ^Tot  v. 

fXeTth^SoSnhT^'^^^'  f  ^''  ^  ^^^'y^^^'^ 

nowrel^ltrLeSrcfw^te^^^^^^ 
those  who  had  started  from  then  went  back  to  the  irees 
There  only  remamed  Brooke,  clinging  with  one  ha^d  to  , 
cranny  of  the  rock  wlule  he  held  the  match  and^mmv 

Then  the  third  fuse  sparkled,  and  Brooke  sprang  dmvn 
grasped  Jimmy's  shoulder,  and  drove  him  Se  C' 
rhere  was  a  fresh  shouting,  and  now  every  on.  could  sTe 
Uvo  men  nmmng  for  their  hves  for  the  ^heiter  of  the  phiS 
It  seemed  a  very  long  while  before  they  reached  them' 
and  all  the  time  three  blue  trails  of  smoL  anfsparklW 
hnes  of  fire  were  creeping  with  remorseless  certainty  up 
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the  slope  of  stone.  The  girl  upon  the  ridge  above  closed 
her  hands  tightly  to  check  a  scream,  and  men  who  had 
braved  many  perils  in  their  time  set  their  lips  or  mur- 
mured incoherently. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  two  men  were  running  well, 
and  there  was  a  hoarse  murmur  of  relief  when  at  last 
they  flung  themselves  into  the  shadow  of  the  pines.  It 
was  followed  by  a  stunning  detonation,  and  a  blaze  of 
yellow  flame,  while  the  hillside  trembled,  when  the  smoke 
rolled  down.  Flying  fragments  of  rock  came  out  of 
it,  there  was  a  roar  of  falhng  stones,  a  crashing  in  the 
forest  where  great  boughs  snapped,  and  the  lake  boiled 
as  though  torn  up  by  cannon  shot.  Then  a  curious  silence 
followed,  and  the  girl  in  the  white  hat  retired  hastily 
as  the  fumes  of  giant  powder,  which  produce  dizziness 
and  nausea,  drifted  up  the  hillside. 

Brooke  sat  down  on  a  felled  log,  Jimmy  leaned  against 
a  tree,  while  the  men  clustered  round  them. 

"  I  figured  you'd  be  blown  into  very  httle  pieces  less 
than  a  minute  ago,"  said  one  of  those  who  stood  by. 
"  What  did  you  do  it  for,  anyway  ?  " 

Brooke  bhnked  at  the  questioner.  "  Third  fuse 
snuffed  out,"  he  said.  "  It  would  have  spoiled  the  shot. 
I  cut  it  to  match  the  others,  and  lighted  it." 

This  was  comprehensible,  for  to  rend  a  piece  of  rock 
effectively,  it  is  necessary  to  apply  the  riving  force  at 
several  places  at  the  same  time. 

"  Still,  you  could  have  pulled  the  other  fuses  out  and 
put  new  ones  back.  It  would  have  been  considerably 
less  risky,"  said  another  man. 

Brooke  laughed  breathlessly.  "  It  certainly  would, 
but  I  never  thought  of  that,"  he  said. 

Brooke  and  Jimmy  turned  away  together  to  inspect 
the  result  of  the  shot,  and  one  of  the  miners  who  looked 
after  them  said,  "  When  that  man  takes  hold  of  any- 
thing he  puts  it  through  'most  every  time." 

Jimmy  glanced  at  his  comrade. 
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"  I  guess  you  were  too  busy  to  see  a  friend  of  yours  a 
little  while  ago  ?  "  he  said.  ^ 

•'  I  expect  I  was,"  said  Brooke.     "  Anyway,  nobodv 

o^ZT'"'^^  ^'*^''  ^^'^^  '°  ^'  "^^^  ^"h  in  this  part 
of  _the  province,  unless  it  was  Saxton  " 

„„  *  r"  ^""'^  J'!"'"^'  "  '*  ^^^"'t  h™.  Saxton  doesn't 
go  trailing  round  in  a  big  white  hat  and  a  four  decker 
skirt  with  a  long  tail  to  it  "  aecKer 

He^thcote?"""^  ^  *"^'  '^"'P'^'    "  ^"'^  '"«^"  ^^^^^ 
"  Yes,"  said  Jimmy,  reflectively,  "  if  it's  the  one  that 

;r  ^^  's>-^- ' «"- '  ^-  '^^  -  "p ToS 

h„?RP°u*^'^  *,°-*  forest-covered  ridge  above  the  mine 
but  Brooke,  looking  up  with  all  his  eyes,  saw  nothing  but 
he  serried  ranks  of  climbing  pines.  As  it  hapS 
however,  the  girl,  who  stood  amidst  their  shadows  saw 
&  ?hT''"^  ^^\^^^  "°^'"^  Jimmy's  St?ng 

"Then  you  are  certainly  mistaken,"  he  said.  "There 
o^thf  Ca;?;us ''"''  ""'  ''''""'  ^'  ^'*^"  --^  1-g- 

boS^tt's^'iSf  tTie°'^  ^^"^'^  ^°"-  ^-^- 

Brooke  started  a  little. 

'•  She  certainly  couldn't  be  staying  there.  It's  auite 
out  of  the  question,"  he  said  ^ 

"  Well,"  said  Jimmy,  "  I  can't  think  of  any  other 
place,  unless  she's  living  in  a  cave  " 

Brooke  said  nothing  further,  but  signed  to  the  men 
who  were  waiting,  and  proceeded  to  foil  the  shattered 
rock  out  of  the  course  of  his  flume.  He  felt  it  wL  cert^n 
that  Jimmy  was  mistaken,  for  the  only  other  conclu  fon 
appeared  preposterous,  and  he  could  not  persuade  him" 
self  to  consider  it.  Still,  he  thought  of  the^rloftTn 
during  the  rest  of  the  afternoon,  and  when  he  stra  led  up 
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the  hillside  after  supper  he  was  thinking  of  her  still. 
He  climbed  until  the  raw  gap  of  the  workings  was  lost 
among  the  pines,  and  then  lay  down. 

The  evening  was  still  and  cool,  for  the  chill  of  the  snow 
made  itself  felt  once  the  sunlight  faded  from  the  valley. 
A  great  quietness  reigned  among  the  pines  which  towered 
above  him,  two  hundred  feet  to  their  topmost  sprays. 
He  was  worn  out  in  body,  but  his  mind  was  clear  and 
free,  and,  lying  still,  unlighted  pipe  in  hand,  he  gave  his 
fancy  the  rein,  and,  forgetting  Devine  and  the  flume, 
dreamed  of  what  had  once  been  his,  and  might,  if  he  could 
make  his  purpose  good,  be  his  again. 

The  sordid  details  of  the  struggle  he  had  embarked 
upon  faded  from  his  memory,  while  through  all  his 
wandering  fancies  moved  a  vision  of  a  girl  in  a  long  white 
dress,  wno  looked  down  upon  him  fearlessly  from  a  plung- 
ing pony's  back. 

Then  he  started,  and  a  httle  thrill  ran  through  him 
as  he  wondered  whether  it  was  a  trick  his  eyes  had  played 
him  or  he  saw  her  in  the  flesh.  She  stood  close  beside 
him,  with  a  grey  cedar  trunk  behind  her,  in  a  long  trail- 
ing dress,  but  the  white  hat  was  in  her  hand  now,  and 
the  httle  shapely  head  bared  to  the  cooling  touch  of  the 
dew.  Still,  she  had  materialized  so  silently  out  of  the 
shadows  that  he  almost  felt  afraid  to  move  lest  she  should 
melt  into  them  again,  and  he  lay  very  still,  watching  hei 
until  she  glanced  at  him.  Then  he  sprang  to  his  feet 
with  a  smile. 

"  I  would  scarcely  venture  to  tell  you  what  I  thought 
you  were,  but  it  is  consoling  to  find  you  real,"  he  said 

"  Why  ?  "  said  the  girl. 

"  Because  you  are  not  likely  to  vanish  again.  You 
must  remember  that  I  first  saw  you  clothed  in  white 
samite,  with  the  moon  behind  your  shoulder  in  the  river." 

The  girl  laughed.  "  I  wonder  if  you  know  what  white 
samite  is  ?  " 

"  I  don't,"  said  Brooke,  reflectively.    "  I  never  did, 
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rnvstei^'^^ltln  ^v  "^'^  '''^'"'  ^^PP'"S  on  the  rocks  and 
"  V,T;  ••      ".'  y°"-a'-e-™t«-iaJ,  fortunately." 

brinjyo^u  t^^'-     "  ^-^--  I  -'->y  did  not 

Brooke  appeared  to  consider.     "  One  can  npv-r  i.„ 

The  g,r]  favoured  him  with  a  comprehensive  eJance 
kicked,  and  on  two  occasions  came  very  near  f^ni^^!? 

what  took  place  before  the  shot  wSTcTL  Tew  t: 

of'ioTly!"  y°"*''""^^^^  *"  «"«^«Iy  unwarranted  piece 
A  curious  little  gleam  crept  into  Barbara's  eyes   hut 
relighted  thern  afterwards,  but.  since  you  d  d  nit  re 
t"r 'thVrisi1°"  '  ''"'  ^''^^  ^°""*^-    ^^''-*  -^"eVou 
"  \Vell,"  said  Brooke,  reflectively,  •■  after  worrvi,,;, 
over  the  probable  line  of  cleavage  of  that  fr„-Smf 
rock.  It  seemed  to  me  that  if  I  wished  to  split  TlmZ 
explode  three  charges  of  giant  powder  in  certan  place 
simu^t^eously.    Now,  if  you  examine  what  you  Sfght 

crl^tSnJtS^^.^^'^'^'  *''""^^-  «'  ~^  ^  -% 
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Barbara  made  a  gesture  of  impatience.  "That  is 
not  m  the  least  what  I  mean— as  1  fancy  you  are  auite 
aware.  ^ 

..  t'.  ^^T"/f^^  Brooke,  with  a  faint  twinkle  in  his  eyes, 

I  m  afraid  I  don  t  quite  understand  the  moral  causes  of 
the  proceedmg  myself,  though  I  have  heard  my  comrade 
describe  one  quality  which  may  have  had  something  to 
do  with  It  as  muhshness.  It  was,  of  course,  reprehensible 
of  me  to  be  led  away  by  it,  especially  as  when  I  took  the 
contract  I  really  didn't  care  if  the  flume  was  never  built  " 

"  And  now  you  mean  to  finish  it  if  it  ruins  you  '  " 

••  No,"  said  Brooke,  "  I  really  don't  think  I  do.  In 
fact.  I  hope  to  make  a  good  many  dollars  out  of  it 
directly  or  indirectly."  ' 

He  had  spoken  without  reflection,  and  was  sensible 
of  a  most  unpleasant  embarrassment,  which  the  girl  did 
not  fail  to  notice. 

"  Building  flumes  is  evidently  more  profitable  than  I 
thought  It  was,"  she  said.  "  Still,  you  will  no  doubt 
make  most  of  those  dollars — indirectly  ?  " 

Brooke  decided  that  it  was  advisable  to  change  the 
subject.  "  I  have,"  hp  said.  "  answered— your— oues- 
tion."  ^    " 

"  Then  I  will  do  the  same.  I  came  here,  because  one 
can  see  the  sunset  on  the  snow  from  this  ridge  most 
prosaically  on  my  feet." 

"  But  from  where  ?  " 

"  From  the  old  ranch  house  in  the  valley,  of  course  1 " 

Brooke  made  an  efiort  to  retain  his  serenity. 

"  But  that  is  where  Devine  lives  when  he  comes  here 
It's  preposterous  !  "  he  said. 

Barbara  felt  astonished.  "  I  really  don't  see  why  it 
should  be.  Mrs.  Devine  is  there.  We  have  to  entertain 
a  good  deal  in  the  city,  and  are  glad  to  get  away  to  the 
mountains  for  quietness  occasionally." 

"  But  what  connexion  can  you  possibly  have  with  Mrs 
Devine  ?  " 
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RrJi"'"  '^•?-  ^f'"*'^'"^'  quietly.  "  merely  her  sister  " 
^Brooke  positively  gasped.     -  And  you  never  told 

evl'rJSy'ktt  ••'    ''°"  "^^"  ''""^  •"^'  -^  I  ^--d 
Brooke  stood  silent  a  moment,  then  he  turned  as  the 
fr'alMoge'ther       '"""^  ^'"'  ''''''  ^''"^  *^^^  "«'^  ^«4h 
"Of  course,  I  can  think  of  no  reason,"  he  said,  quietlv 
Still,  the  news  astonished  me "  ^        - 

Barbara  glanced  away  from  him.    There  was  only  one 
way  m  which  she  could  account  for  his  evident  concern 
at  what  she  had  told  him.  and  the  deductSn    he  made 
was  not  altogether  unpleasant  to  her,  though,  as  ItS- 
f^ned.  It  was  not  the  correct  one.    The  mfn  was.  as  he 
had  told  her  without  friends  or  dollars,  but  she  knew 
that  men  with  his  capacities  do  not  always  remain  txwT 
in  that  country,  and  there  were  qualities  which  Cl 
gained  her  appreciation  in  him,  while  it  had  not  dawnec 
on  her  that  there  might  also  be  others  which  only  Teet 
with  her  disapprobation.  ■^ 

"  If  you  had  called  at  the  address  I  gave  you  in  Van- 
couver, you  would  have  known  exactly  who  I  was  but 
there  is  now  nothing  to  prevent  you  coming  to  the  ranch  " 

ollc    SaiCl, 

Brooke  glanced  down  somewhat  grimly  at  his  hard 

trgM Wace"         ''°''"'  ""'^  '  '^"*  «"-^''  "i''^t« 

"  Have  I  to  remind  you  again  that  you  are  not  in  the 

S'\  ^yj     '^"^  '^''^-    "  ^'-  I^evine  is  proud  of 

rJl^  T  T*,'"'*'  *^^1  ^^'^  ""^  y°"  ™^S'ne  is  my  only 
^ff   "i  t  ^'^"?  ^*"?"  '^'^'^^''^  ^bout  presenting  my^ 
>elf  at  Mr.  Devme's   house,"  said  Brooke 

Barbara  looked  at  him  with  a  little  imperious  smile. 
1  did  not  ask  you  for  any  at  all.     I  merely  -jggo^tp'' 
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that  if  you  wished  to  come  we  should  be  pleased  to  see 
you  at  the  ranch." 

Brooke  made  her  a  little  inclination,  and  said  nothing 
until,  when  another  white-clad  figure  appeared  amonE 
the  pines,  the  girl  tuned  to  him. 

"  That  is  Mrs.  Devine,"  she  said.  "  Shall  I  present 
you  ?  "^ 

];  oke  stopped  abruptly.  He  meant  to  use  what- 
e\ .!  means  were  avaiiabk-  against  Devine,  but  he  could 
t,;<-  profit  by  a  woman's  kindness  to  creep  into  his  adver- 
sary s  house. 

"  No,"  he  said,  almost  harshly.  "  Not  to-night  It 
would  be  a  pleasure — another  time." 

Barbara  looked  at  him  with  big.  grave  eyes,  and  the 
faintest  suggestion  of  colour  in  her  cheeks.  ' '  Very  well  " 
she  said.    "  I  need  not  detain  you." 

Brooke  swung  round,  and  as  Mrs.  Devine  strolled 
towards  them,  retired  into  the  shadow  of  the  pines 


CHAPTER  XI 

AN  EMBARRASSING  POSI-^IO.V 

The  wooden  conduit  which  sprang  across  a  gorge  iust 
there  on  a  slender  trestle  was  full  to  the  brim,  and  Brooke 
watched  the  crystal  water  swirl  by  with  a  satisfaction 
which  was  distinctly  new  to  him,  while  the  roar  it  made 
as  It  plunged  down  into  the  valley  from  the  end  of  the 
uncompleted  flume  came  throbbing  across  the  pines 
Though  It  was  a  very  crude  piece  of  engineering,  that 
trestle  had  cost  him  hours  of  anxious  thought  and  days 
of  strenuous  labour,  and  now  he  surveyed  it  with  a 
pri.ic  which  was  scarcely  warranted  by  its  appearance 
It  was,  however,  the  creation  of  his  hands  and  brain' 
and  capable  of  doing  its  work  effectively. 
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wiJf  what  Tu!Si°rS  \Tf'  '\'^  — ^-' 
build  the  flSmTTom  its  tiS  hn?';*'^"  ~"t"^'  »o 
along  it  until  he  stoDJ:!l  wh5™l  .'''"■'  ^^  ^^^'ked 
swirled  round  a  w^f^TI,?.^?f  ^^l  *?""'"*  *^**  ^e^l  it 
its  level  since  tWig  slifc  t^opt'e d'a^rn' 

him.  A  liule  Side  r,,^«^  and  forest,  dawned  upon 
withheadflunVbackatrifl^  .'"*°  '"■1"^"''  ^^  ''^  st^d 
aud  once  more  oMvbus  of  tfe 

to  play  his  part  i7L  cLsp.racv  unti  .'  '"^ °"'-^ ^^''^ 
-  h.J  hair  cLe  out  ofTh?Sw"of   hVres""'  ^"^ 

What^do  SZk  in. "•■"''■ ""'  '"^ " "-""i^ 

m  getting  enough  water  to  feedihe  flnm.  m  ^^'^^^l^y 
hundred  tons  or  so  of  rock  aSdSris  ^d  a  lo^'  ""''^  " 
one  could  contrive  a  very  workabirlJ^w^'^'^^- 
ens.ue  you  a  full  supply  an  J  eTu3£  the  ^pTessu'^r  ^^^ 
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"  You  feel  equal  to  putting  the  thing  through  ?  " 

"  1  would  at  least  like  to  try." 

"Then  you  can  let  me  have  your  notions" 

Brooke  unfolded  his  crude  scheme,  and  the  other  man 
watched  him  keenly  until  he  said,  "  If  that  meets  u  th 
your  approbation  I  could  start  two  of  my  men  getting 
out  the  logs  almost  immediately." 

Devine  smiled.  "  Has  it  struck  you  that  there  is  a 
point  you  have  forgotten  ?  " 

"  It   is  quite  possible  there  are  a  good  many." 

"  You  can't  think  of  one  that's  important  in 
particular  ? " 

"  No,"  said  Brooke,  reflectively,  "  not  just  now." 

A  little  sardonic  twinkle  crept  into  De\ine's  eyes. 
"  Well,"  he  said,  "  before  I  took  hold  of  any  contract  of 
that  kind  I  would  like  to  know  just  how  much  I  was  going 
to  make  on  it,  and  what  it  would  cost  me." 

Brooke  laughed.  "  Of  course  I  "  he  said.  "  Still,  I 
never  thought  of  it  until  this  moment." 

"  It's  quite  clear  you  weren't  raised  in  Canada,"  said 
Devine.  "  You  can  worry  out  the  thing  during  the 
afternoon  and  bring  along  any  rough  plan  you'd  like  to 
show  me  to  the  ranch  this  evening.  That's  fixed  ? 
Then  there's  another  thing.  Has  anybody  tried  to  stop 
you  getting  out  lumber  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Brooke.  "  I  met  two  men  who  appeared 
to  be  timber-right  prospectors  more  than  once,  but  they 
made  no  difficulty." 

Dfivine,  who  seemed  astonished,  said  dryly,  "  You  are 
more  fortunate  than  I  am." 

Brooke  went  back  to  his  work,  and  supper  had  been 
cleared  away  in  his  double  tent  when  he  completed  his 
simple  toilet  preparatory  to  his  visit  to  the  ranch.  Jim, 
who  had  assisted  in  it,  stood  surveying  him  complacently! 
"  Now,"  he  said,  with  a  nod  of  approbation,  "  I  guess 
you'll  do  when  I've  run  a  few  stitches  up  the  back  of  you. 
Stand  quite  still  while  I  get  the  tent  needle." 
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several  inches Vng  'TsuD^^''h  L''''^''""^  ^"^ 
••  you  haven't  got  ^a  smaller^n^?"    ''  '"^'  '■"'^"^'"y- 

strong  so  it  w.ll  do  yorcrlift  itre  /r".? ^''*''' ^'''^ 
at  the  ranch  an.I  a-  quite  lkelv,>5'n  ""^  '^^'"''l 
talk  to  you  "  ^  ^  *'  "^^^  "^o"!"-'  ">  and 

fliaf  »h«  ...  'it'i'ss,  and  Brooke  remembered 

,,      Now,"  said  Jimmy,  breaking  off  his  thread  at  lacf 

hs  garments  together  as  he  walked  towards  the  "1^ 
£    Va^  ^Sn^'h"''"^  l"^^^^'^'^  haTcommeS 
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out  the  meaning  of.  For  one  thing,  the  timber-righters 
liaven't  stopped  him  chopping." 

Mrs.  Devine  looked  thoughtful,  for  she  was  acquainted 
with  the  less  pleasant  aspect  of  mine-owning,  but 
Barbara  broke  in. 

"  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  understa.,J  what  use  timber- 
rights  would  be  to  anybody  here,"  she  said.  "  They 
could  hardly  get  their  lumber  out,  and  there  are  very  few 
people  to  sell  it  to  if  they  put  up  a  mill." 

"  I  expect  they  mean  to  sell  it  me,"  said  Devine,  a 
trifle  grimly. 

"  But  you  always  cut  what  you  wanted  without 
asking  anybody." 

"  I  did.  Still,  it  seems  scarcely  likely  that  I'm  going 
to  do  it  again.  If  any  one  has  located  timber-rights — 
which  he'd  get  for  'most  nothing  on  a  patent  from  the 
Crown — he  has  never  worried  about  them  until  the 
Canopus  began  to  pay.  Of  course,  one  hcis  to  put  in 
timber  as  he  takes  out  the  ore,  and  it  seems  to  have  struck 
somebody  that  the  men  who  started  it  on  the  Canopus 
has  burnt  off  all  the  young  firs  they  ought  to  have  kept. 
That's  why  he  bought  those  timber-rights  up." 

"  Still  there  are  thousands  of  them  nobody  can  ever 
use,  and  you  must  have  timber,"  said  Barbara. 

"  Precisely  !  "  said  Devine.  "  That  man  figures  that 
when  I  get  it  he's  going  to  screw  a  big  share  of  the  profits 
in  this  mine  out  of  me." 

"  But  that  is  infamous  extortion  !  "  said  the  girl. 

Devine  laughed.  "  Well,"  he  said,  "  it's  not  going 
to  be  good  business  for  the  man  who  puts  up  the  game, 
but  I  don't  quite  see  why  he  didn't  strike  Brooke  for  a 
few  dollars  as  well.  Men  of  his  kind  are  like  ostriches. 
They  take  in  'most  anything." 

He  might  have  said  more,  but  Brooke  appeared  in  the 
doorway  just  then  and  stood  still  with,  so  Barbara 
fancied,  a  faint  trace  of  disconcertion  when  he  saw  the 
women,  until  Devine  turned  to  him. 
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Jf  ^vn'lf  ''tl  '"•"  ^l'^'^-.  "  ^^'^^'^  *^"^  ">«  She  has 
met  J  ou  but  you  haven't  seen  Jlrs.  Uevine.  Mr 
Brooke,  who  is  building  the  new  flume  for  me  Kattv  '' 
There  was  no  avoiding  the  introduction,  nor  could 
Z  fZ  TT  u'!^  ^"  "V^lination.  as  he  wished  to  do, 
for  the    lady    held  out   her  hand   to   him.     She  was 

very  hke  hT°''°  '"^^''°"'^'  *^^"  ^'''^^'^'  •'"t  otherwise 
"  We  are  very  pleased  to  see  any  of  Barbara's  friends  " 
she  said.        xou  apparently  hadn't  an  opportunity  of 
calling  upon  us  m  Var.couver  ?  "  ^ 

Brooke  glanced  at  Barbara,  who  was  not  exactlv 
pleased  with  her  sister  just  then,  and  met  Ws  eaze  a 
trifle  coldly  Still,  he  was  sensible  of  a  curfous^^^L- 
faction,  for  it  was  evident  that  the  girl  who  had  been  his 
thrcity' ""  ^^'^  "°'  ^together  forgotten  Wmi^ 

"  I  left  the  day  after  Miss  Heathcote  was  kind  enough 
to  give  me  permission,"  he  said.  «iouf,a 

He  was  conscious  of  a  desire  to  avoid  further  civilities 
then  and  because  he  was  quite  aware  that  Barbara  was 

SedTo  £  '^"^*^^'   ''  "^^  ^  '^^^'  -h-  ^-- 
"We'll    get    down    to    business,"    he    said.     "You 
brought  a  plan  of  the  dam  along?" 

whnf  u^  ^^  *^^  ^°  *^^  ""'^  *^^^«  ^t  the  window,  and 
v^e  Mrs.  Devme  went  on  with  her  sewing  and  Ba;bara 
took  up  a  book  again,  Brooke  unrolled  the  plan  he  had 

.rt^'nT*^  ''"?^  ^^'"^*y-  T^^"  '^'  '"^n  discussed  h 
until  Devme  said.  You  can  start  it  when  it  oleases  vou 
and  my  clerk  will  hand  you  the  dollars  as  soon  as  you^are 
through.  How  long  do  you  figure  it  will  take  you^ '^ 
«w  ;^f  .t*"  ^°'^';,'"°°ths,"  said  Brooke,  and  looking  up 
"«H*..*''^.^''^^^y^^  ^^'"e  fixed  on  him.  ^ 

Well,  saidDevine,  "  it's  quite  likely  we  will  be  ud 
here  part,  at  least,  of  the  time.  Now  you'll  haTtrou? 
on  more  men.  and  I  haven't  forgotten  what  you  admitted 
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the  day  I  drove  you  into  the  settlement.  You'll  want 
a  good  many  dollars  to  pay  them." 

"  If  you  will  give  me  a  written  contract,  I  darecay  I 
can  borrow  them  from  a  bank  agent  or  mortgage  broker 
on  the  strength  of  it." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Devine,  dryly.  "  It's  quite  likely 
you  can,  but  he  would  charge  you  a  percentage  that's 
going  to  make  a  big  hole  in  the  profit." 

"  I'm  afraid  I  haven't  any  other  means  of  getting  the 
money." 

"  Well,"  said  Devine,  "  I  rather  think  you  have.  In 
fact,  I'll  lend  it  you  as  the  work  goes  on." 

Brooke  felt  distinctly  uncomfortable,  for  this  was  the 
last  thing  he  had  desired  or  expected. 

"  I  have  really  no  claim  on  you,  sir,"  he  said  at 
length. 

Devine  smiled  dryly.  "  I  guess  that  is  my  business. 
Now  is  there  any  special  reason  you  shouldn't  borrow 
those  dollars  from  me  ?  " 

Brooke  felt  that  there  was  a  very  good  one,  but  it  was 
one  he  could  not  well  make  plain  to  Devine.  He  was 
troubled  by  an  unpleasant  sense  of  meanness,  and 
though  he  would  not  look  at  her,  was  also  sensible  that 
Barbara  Heathcote  was  watching  him  covertly. 

"  I  would,  at  least,  prefer  to  grapple  with  the  financial 
difficulty  in  my  own  way,  sir,"  he  said. 

Devine  made  a  gesture  of  indifference.  "  Then,  if  you 
should  want  a  few  dollars  at  any  time,  you  know  where 
to  come  for  them.  Now,  I  guess  we're  through  with 
the  business  and  you  can  talk  to  Mrs.  Devine — who  has 
been  there — about  the  Old  Country." 

Brooke  did  so,  and  managed  to  forget  the  purpose 
which  had  brought  him  to  the  ranch.  His  hostess  was 
quietly  kind,  and  evidently  a  lady  who  had  appreciated 
and  was  pleased  to  talk  about  what  she  had  seen  in 
England,   which  was,   as  it  happened,  a  good  deal. 

In  the  meanwhile  a  miner  came  for  Devine,  who  went 
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out  with  him  and  by-and-by  Mrs.  Devine  also  left  the 
Brooke.       "  '"''"''  ^  ""'*^  ^'  '^'  *"^"*^'l  t' 

"  I  wonder,"  she  said,  quietly,  "  why  you  were  so 
unwilhng  to  meet  my  sister  ?  There  is  really  no  reason 
why  anybody  should  be  afraid  of  her  " 

Brooke  was  glad  that  the  dimness  which  was  crcepin- 
across  the  valley  had  deepened  the  shadow  in  the  room 

just  t'hrn.'  "°'  '"■"°"'  *^"*  '^'  ^''^  ^'^°"''^  '"'  J^'^  f^^« 
;;  You  assume  that  I  was  unwilling  ?  "  he  said 
It  was  evident,  though  I  am  not  sure  that  Mrs 
Devine  noticed  it. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  Mrs.  Devine  is  a  lady  of  station,  and 
I  am,  you  see,  merely  the  builder  of  one  of  her  husband's 
flumes.  One  naturally  does  not  care  to  presume  and  it  ■ 
£!!  'mf  ^r'"  ""^.^  *°e^*  accustomed  to  the  fact  that 
Country."  ^'^''"'^*'^"^  ^'^  "°t  remembered  in  this 
Barbara  laughed.     "  One  could  get  a     jstomed  to  a 

"  Why  ?  "  said  Brooke. 

"Well,"  said  the  girl,  reflectively,  "  the  fact  is  that 
we  d.  recognize  the  distinctions  you  allude  to   though 

r.      ;'^  '""""  "''*""*  *^^*  >"^  d°  ;  but  it  takes  rather 
long,    to  acquire  certain  mannerisms  and  modes  of  ex- 

and  dnll      To  be  more  candid,  any  one  can  put  on  a 
nume-builder's  clothes."  ^ 

"  I  fancy  you  are  jumping  at  conclusions." 
It  IS  possible.     Why  wouldn't  you  take  the  doIHn; 
you  needed  when  Mr.  Devine  was  wiLg  to  len5  then,  to 

.f  "i*  J^-^y,  i?"'^  "^"^^  *o  '"ake  a  stranger  an  advance 
of  that  kind,"  said  Brooke,  reflectively^  "Besides  I 
might  spend  the  dollars  recklessly,  and  leave  the  work 
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unfinished.  Everybody  is  subject  to  occasional  fits  of 
restlessness  here." 

Barbara  laughed.  "  You  had  a  much  better  reason 
than  that.  Now  I  think  we  were  what  might  be  called 
good  comrades  in  the  bush  ?  " 

Again  Brooke  felt  a  little  thrill  of  pleasure. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  almost  grimly,  "  I  had  a  better 
reason.  I  cannot  tell  you  what  it  was,  but  it  may  be- 
come apparent  presently." 

Barbara  asked  no  more  questions,  and  while  she  sat 
silent,  Mrs.  Devine  came  in  with  a  little  dainty  silver  set 
on  a  tray.  Maids  of  any  kind,  and  even  Chinese  house- 
boys,  are  scarce  in  that  country,  especially  in  the  bush, 
and  Brooke  realized  that  it  must  have  been  with  her 
own  hands  she  had  prepared  the  meal.  Once  more 
Brooke  was  sensible  of  a  most  unpleasant  embarrassment. 

"  Barbara  and  I  got  used  to  taking  a  cup  of  coffee  in 
the  evening  when  we  were  in  'ingland,"  she  said. 
"  Talking  of  the  Old  Country  reminded  me  of  it.  Will 
you  pour  it  out,  Barbara  ?  " 

Barbara  did  so,  and  Brooke's  fini-jers  closed  more 
tightly  than  was  necessary  on  the  cup  she  handed  to  him, 
while  the  cracker  he  forced  himself  to  eat  came  near 
choking  him.  This  was  absurd  sentimentality,  he  told 
himself,  but,  for  all  that,  he  dared  scarcely  meet  the  eyes 
of  the  lady  who  had,  he  realized,  prepared  that  meal  out 
of  compliment  to  him.  It  was  a  rehef  when  it  was 
over  and  he  was  able  to  take  his  leave,  but,  as  it  happened, 
he  forgot  the  plan  he  had  laid  down,  and  Barbara,  who 
noticed  it,  overtook  him  in.  the  log-hall. 

"  We  shall  be  here  for  some  little  time — in  fact,  until 
Mr.  Devine  has  seen  the  new  adit  driven,"  she  said. 

Brooke  understood  that  this  was  a  general  invitation, 
and  smiled. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  shall  scarcely  venture  to  come  back 
again,"  he  said.  "  Mrs.  Devine  is  very  kind,  but  still, 
you  see — ^it  really  wouldn't  be  fitting." 
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Then  he  turned  and  vanished  into  the  darkness,  and 
Barbara  went  ^ack  with  a  curious  look  in  her  eyes. 


CHAPTER  XII 

EEOOKE   IS  CARRIED  AWAY 

The  flume  was  finished,  and  the  dam  already  progressing 
well,  when  one  morning  Devine  came  out,  somewhat 
glim  in  face,  from  the  new  adit  he  was  driving  at  he 
Canopus.  The  captain  of  the  mine  also  came  with  him 
and  stood  still,  evidently  in  a  state  of  perplexity,  when 
Devine  looked  at  him. 

"WeU,"  said  the  latter,  brusquely,  "what  are  we 
gomg  to  do,  Wilkins  ?  " 
The  captain  blinked  at  the  forest. 
"  There's  plenty  of  timber  yonder,"  he  said. 
"  There  is,"  said  Devine  dryly.     "  Still,  as  we  can't 
touch  a  log  of  it,  it  isn't  much  use  to  us.    There  is  no 
doubt  about  the  validity  of  the  patent  that  fellow  holds 
It  under  either,  and  he  doesn't  seem  disposed  to  make  any 
terms  with  me."  ^ 

Wilkins  appeared  to   reflect.     "Hanging  of!  for  a 
bigger  figure,  but  there  are  points  I'm  not  quite  clear 
about.     Mackinder's  not  quite  the  man  to  play  that 
game,  and  if  it  had  been  left  to  him,  once  he  saw  there 
were  doUars  in  the  thing,  he'd  have  jumped  right  on  to 
them  and  ht  out  for  the  cities  to  raise  Cain  with  them 
Now,  I  wonder  if  there's  a  bigger  man  behind  him." ' 
"  That's  my  end  of  the  business,"  said  Devine.    "  The 
question  is— What  about  the  mine .'      You  feel  reason- 
ably sure  we're  going  to  strike  ore  that  will  pay  for  the 
crushing  at  the  end  of  that  adit  ?  " 
Wilkins  lowered  his  voice  a  trifle. 
"  We  have  got  to,  sir— and  it's  there  if  it's  anywhere," 
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he  said.  "  You  have  seen  the  yield  on  the  lower  work- 
ings going  down  until  it's  just  about  worth  while  to  keep 
the  stamps  going,  and  there  are  signs  that  the  pay  dirt's 
running  ripht  out.  Still,  I  guess  the  chances  of  striking 
it  again  rich  on  a  different  level  are  good  enough  for  me 
to  put  every  dollar  I  have  by  me  in  on  a  share  of  the 
crushings.     I  can't  say  any  more  than  that." 

"  No,"  said  Devine,  dryly.  "  Any  way,  I'm  going  on 
with  the  adit.     But  about  the  timber  ?  " 

"  Well,  we  will  want  no  end  of  props.  It's  quite  a  big 
contract  to  hold  up  the  side  of  a  mountain  when  you're 
working  through  soft  stuff,  and  the  split-logs  we've  been 
worrying  along  with  aren't  going  to  be  much  use  to  us. 
We  want  round  props,  grown  the  size  we're  going  to  use, 
with  the  strength  the  tree  was  meant  to  have  in  them." 

Devine  looked  thoughtful.  "  Then  I'll  have  to  get 
you  them.  Say  nothing  to  the  boys,  and  see  nobody 
who  doesn't  belong  to  the  gang  you  have  sent  there  puts 
his  foot  in  any  part  of  the  mine.  It  is,  of  course, 
specially  necessary  to  keep  the  result  of  the  crushings 
quiet." 

Wilkins  went  back  into  the  adit,  and  Devine  proceeded 
to  flounder  round  the  boundaries  of  the  Englishman's 
abandoned  ranch,  which  he  had  bought  up  for  a  few 
hundred  dollars,  chiefly  because  of  the  house  on  it.  It 
consisted,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  miry  swamp,  while 
the  rest  was  rock  outcrop  on  which  even  the  hardy 
conifers  would  not  grow.  Devine  had  a  survey  plan 
with  him,  but  he  could  see  no  means  of  extending  his 
rights  beyond  the  crumbling  split-rail  fence,  and  inside 
the  latter  there  were  no  trees  that  appeared  adapted  for 
mining  purposes. 

Devine,  however,  was  not  the  man  to  be  readily  turned 
aside.  He  wanted  mine  props,  and  meant  to  obtain 
them,  and,  though  his  face  grew  a  trifle  grimmer,  he 
climbed  the  hillside  to  where  Brooke  was  busy  knee-deep 
in  water  at  the  dam.    He  signed  to  him,  and  then,  taking 
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"  Take  one  !  "  he  said. 

Brooke  lighted  a  cigar,  and  sat  down.  "  We'll  have 
another  tier  of  logs  bolted  on  to  the  framing  by  to! 
morrow  night,     he  said.  *  ^ 

Devine  glanced  at  the  dam  indifferently.  "  You  tal  e 
kjndly  to  this  kind  of  thing  ?  "  he  said 

■     ^^cLTt/'^'I'i^  ""'•'•  ■^°''  ^^  ^^^  °f  ^^^^  been  almost 
,     astonished    at    his   growing   interest    in   his   work 

sho„il'''f^  *!!J"^,^'^°•  t'^""?''  I  '^°n't  know  why  I 
should     he  said.      '  I  never  undertook  anything  of  the 
i    description  m  England. 

I  ,  ,"  '^"^^P  I  ^^fs  it  must  be  in  the  family.  Any  of  vour 
I  folks  doing  well  back  there  as  mechanics  ?  •■  "^  "' ^"""^ 
Brooke  smiled  somewhat  dryly.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
a  near  kinsman  of  his  had  gained  distinction  in  the  Royal 
Engineers,  and  another's  name  was  famous  in  connexion 
with  irrigation  works  in  Egypt.  He  did  not,  however" 
Devine    ^"^  ^^V '"  ^"nibent  on  him  to  explain  this  to 

.'  Lr'^^]^  "°*  exactly  say  they  are."  he  said. 
Well,    said  Devine,  "  I  was  thinkin-  over  another 
piece  of  work  you  might  feel  inclined  to  put  through  for 

thS?^]''^  became  suddenly  intent,  and  Devine  noticed 
the  httle  gleam  in  h.s  eyes  as  he  said,  "  If  you  can  give  me 
any  particulars ■"  ■'      •-<^"fe'veiii(. 

"Come  along,"  said  Devine,  a    trifle    grimly, "  and 

Intn^Z  .^h""  '^'"'-  ^''*^"  '^  y°"  ^""  feel  willing  to  go 
into  the  thmg  we  can  worry  out  my  notions  " 

Brooke   rose   and   followed  him   alon^   the' hillside 

Xed  'tz\tr'' ' ""'- "'  '"^  ^^^-  ^^''pp^^  -^ 

trai/fror^'"^"?  T  *°^'  ^^"^  *°  <='^^'-  ^  ground-sled 
could  haul  a  good  many  props  in  over  it  in  a  day.  " 
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"  But  where  are  you  going  to  get  them  from  ?  "  said 

Deviiie  smiled  curioaily.    "  Coii>e  along,  and  TU  show 

^°Aeain  Brooke  went  with  him,  wondering  a  little,  for 
he  knew  that  a  canon  would  cut  off  all  further  progress 
presently,  until  Devine  stopped  once  more  where  the 
hillside  fell  sheer  away  beneath  them.   _ 

"  Now,"  he  said,  quietly,  "  I  guess  we  re  there.    You 
can  see  plenty  of  young  firs  that  would  make  mmmg 

^Troo^kTcertainlv  could.    The  hilbide  in  front  of  him 
rose,  steep  as  a  roo'f ,  to  the  ridge  where  the  tufts  of  raggod 
nines  were  silhouetted  in  sombre  outlme  against  the 
gleaming  snow  behind.    They  rolled  upwards  m  serned 
ranks,  and  there  was  apparently  timber  enough  for  half 
he  i^ines  in  the  province.    The  difficulty    however 
was  the  reaching  it,  for,  between  him  and  it,  a  torrent 
thundered  through  a  tremendous  gap,  whose  waUs  were 
worn  smooth  and  polished  for  four  hundred  feet  or  so 
Above  that  awful  chasm  rose  bare  and  slippery  slopes  of 
rock,  on  which  ther.  was  foothold  for  neither  man  nor 
b-ast     What  the  total  depth  was  he  did  not  know,  but 
he  recoUed  instinctively  from  the  conteinplation  of  it 
It  was   as  a  picture,  awe-inspiring  and  sublime,  but 
from  a  practical  point  of  view  an  apparently  insurmount- 
able barrier  betveen  the  owner  of  the  Canopus  mine  and 
the  timber  he  desired.    Devine,  however,  knew  better, 
for  he  was  a  man  w.io  had  grappled  with  a  good  many 
apparently  insuperable  difficulties,  and  Brooke  berime 
sensible  that  he  expected  an  expression  of  opinion  from 

^™'The  timber  is  certainly  there,  but  I  quite  fail  to  see 
how  it  could  be  of  the  least  use  to  anybody  s-.tuatea 
where  we  are,"  he  said.  _  "  That  canon  is  one  of  the 
deepest  in  the  province."  . 

Devine  nodded,  but  the  little  smile  was  still  m  his  eyes. 
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and  he  po.      d  to  the  one  spot  where,  by  crawlinif  down 
tho  guly  a  torrent  had  fr  tt.d  out.  an  agile  mXS 

wouldn^'^'i;'  "  '"'''"  *'"'*  ^^H'  wide.-  he  said      ■'Tt 

Kro<jke  realized  that,   because  the  crag   projected   a 

that'tdS'b;'''-    "  ^'•"' "  '^"'^  ^'^'y  ^^''^'^"t  ^'-t  use 
Devine   laughed.     "Have   you   never   heard    of  an 
aenal  tramway  ?      It's  quite  simpl^a  steel  ro^  ^t 
up    ight,  a  winch  for  hauling,  and  a  trolly     wXhl 

the  props  we  want  without  much  difficulty.     It  would  be 
cheaper  than  buying  off  the  timber-righters."  ^ 

him  U^J^^''^  ^'  ^^^  ^*""S  of  the  scheme  dawned  on 
feasib  I  anH  k'^  nerve  enough  to  undertake  it  the  thing  w^ 

anybody  who  woulTbe'^Uln'g  to '3^^,^%^  '^ 

his^Sr  ^°°^'^  **  ^^  ^^^''^y-  "°"*=^S  ^'^'^  intentness  of 

tK"  !!^  ^'d-  '^n'ly.  "  I  was  going  to  ask  you  " 
ti  Jh  ^!ood  surged  into  Brooke's  foreheld.  and  foHlie 
uTo  ^.?'?K  ^''  ''"  *^°'"^"'^  d^"^'^  *"d  that  the  ma^ 

He  had   dunn  '".^f""*'""  ^"^  P'""^^'-''^  him  of  th^^ 
"e  had    dunng   the  course   of  his  English    education 

Tn^  tK     '^k'L'^''"^  *sto"ished  those  who  taught  hfm 
and  then  had  lounged  three  or  four  years  awav  in  the 

u'pon  SKi:?  Tf '^^  "^  ^'J^  kL^waSl^Sd^ 
hr«,?„i!V  ■  .  •    ^^'^  "'^n  and  women  he  had  been 

most^naJ?    fr*"'*.^***^  "  L°"d°"  *"«  ^^0.  for  the 
I'ost  part,   those  who  regarded  everything  from   the 
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accepted  point  of  view,  and  his  engagement  to  the  girl 
his  friends  regarded  with  disapproval  had  been  in  part, 
at  least,  a  protest  against  the  doctrine  that  no  man  of 
his  station  must  do  anything  that  was  not  outwardly 
befitting  to  it. 

The  revolt  had  brought  him  disaster,  as  it  usually  docs, 
but  it  had  also  thrust  upon  him  the  necessity  of  think- 
ing for  himself,  though  even  during  his  two  years'  struggle, 
on  the  worthless  ranch  he  had  not  realized  what  qualities 
he  was  endued  with,  for  it  was  not  until  he  met  Barbara 
Heathcotc  by  the  river  that  thoy  were  wholly  stirred  into 
activity  Then  ambition,  self-confidence,  and  lust  of 
conflict  with  men  and  Nature  asserted  themselves,  for  it 
was,  in  point  of  fact,  a  sword  she  had  brought  him. 

"  Then  I'll  undertake  ,"  he  said,  with  a  httle  vi- 
bration in  his  voice. 

Devine  looked  hard  at  him  again.  "  Feel  sure  you  can 
do  it  ?      You'll  want  good  nerves.  " 

"  I  think  I  can,"  said  Brooke. 

"  Then  you  can  go  down  to  the  Mineral  Development's 
new  shaft,  where  they  have  one  of  those  tramways 
working,  and  see  how  they  swing  their  ore  across  the 
valley.     I'll  give  you  a  line  to  the  manager." 

Devine  said  nothing  further  as  they  turned  back  to- 
wards the  mine,  but  Brooke  felt  that  the  bavfain  was 
already  made.  Brooke  left  him  presently,  and,  turning 
off  where  the  flume  climbed  to  the  dam,  came  upon 
Jimmy,  tranquilly  leaning  upon  his  shovel  while  he 
watched  the  two  or  three  men  who  toiled  waist-deep  in 
water. 

"  I  was  kind  of  wondering  whether  she  \70uldn't  be 
stiffer  with  another  log  or  two  in  that  framing  ?  "  he  said, 
in  explanation. 

"  Of  course  I  "  said  Brooke,  dryly.  "  It's  more  rest- 
ful than  shovelling.  Still,  that's  my  affair,  and  you'll 
have  to  rustle  more  and  wonder  less.  I'm  going  to  leave 
you  in  charge  here." 


THE  OLD  LOVli  ^ 

Jimmy  Rrinncd.  "  Then  I  guess  the  way  that  dan, 
V  Utow  will  astonish  yo.,  whSl  you  .  ,„e  bm^'l,ir 
Ulicio  ro  you  goiiif,'  to  '  "b*"". 

re/k.cUvdy"'''  ''""'  '""^  J''""'yco>'ten,plated  the  forest 

"  NVcll,"  hf  said.  ■■  nobody  wUu  .aw  vou  at  the  ranch 

would  ..v.rhavo  li^urcd  y.-  had  snap  ,.noi Jh  to  Z  i 

SndU..    "'  "'"'    "'""«"•     •^""'    y-  "-  - 

I  I  ^  m"*^^  '^''^,'  '^  '^  "'""•"  ^'^''l  Brooke  dryly.  "  Still 
I  houldn  t  wonder  if  you  were  quite  correct^  ^  scan.v 
tl.mk  I  ever  suspected  I  had  it  in  n.vself."  ^ 

Jimmy  still  ruminated.  -  A  man  is  like  a  .nine  Vou 
SCO  he  indications  on  the  top.  bu*  you  ca^  't  be  sure 
whether  there's  gold  at  the  bottom  ,  il  you^et  the  dr^U 
So..ig  or  put  m  the  giant  powder  and  shake  eve  •  l.ng  u^ 
have  'l^Sll'^H^Ir^  -y'""'«  «^ »'-  Ld  ^ 

eyfs'verVSS.'  '^""'  «'^"^^  ^*  •>""'  '^'  -    -^^^ 

and  l^TJi^  "  ^"""^  '^^'1'  °'  ^"'^''^  ^^'li"g  fl«wn  there 
and  only  two  men  to  heave  it  out,"  he  said. 

„^^  1  -r^'  M^"^  Jimmy,  tranquUIy.  '■  Still  it's  a 
good  while  until  it's  dark  and  I  was  thinking     Now  i^ 

■rfofa  panS'r":  ■'°",  ^'T^^-^^  ovcjfendrand 
While  Kr^'  ^.  '^  "^ake quite  a  smart  contractor, 
vvhile  they  re  wanting  tlumes  and  bridges  everywhere 
•t  s  a  game  one  can  pile  up  dollars  at  "  ^verywiicre 

hanr^-  r  ^^T  ''"■'''f'^  ^•*"'''^'  ^"^  ^^  «'°«-ly  closed  one 
hand.  Confound  the  six  thousand  dollars  and  v  >. 
for  reminding  me  of  them  I  "  he  said  ^ 
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nearer  the  railroad  through  the  bush,  and  was  well 
received  by  the  manager.  ,  ,     •      * 

"  Stay  just  as  long  as  it  pleases  you  and  look  at 
everything  you  want,  though  you'll  have  to  excuse  me 
going  round  with  you  to-day,"  he  said.  Ihere  s  a 
party  of  the  directors'  city  friends  commg  up,  and  it  s 
quite  likely  they'll  keep  me  busy." 

Brooke  was  perfectly  content  to  go  round  himself, 
and  he  had  acquired  a  good  deal  of  information  about  the 
working  of  aerial  tramways  when  he  sat  on  the  hiUsiae 
watching  a  rattling  trolly  swing  across  the  tree  tops  be- 
neath him  on  a  curving  rope  of  steel.  A  foreman  leaned 
on  a  sawn-ofi  cedar  close  by,  and  glanced  at  Brooke  with 
a  little  ironical  grin  when  a  hum  of  voices  broke  out 

behind  them.  , . 

"  You  hear  them  ?  I  guess  the  boss  is  enjoying  him- 
self," he  said.  ,        _ 

Brooke  turned  his  head  and  listened,  and  a  woman 
said,  "  But  how  do  those  little  specks  of  gold  get  into  the 
rock  ?     It  really  looks  so  solid."  ^^ 

"  That's  nothing,"  said  the  foreman.  She  qmte 
expects  him  to  know  how  the  earth  was  made.  btiU,  tne 
other  one's  the  worst.  You'U  hear  her  starting  in  again 
once  she  gets  her  breath.  It's  not  information  she  s 
wanting,  but  to  hear  herself  talk." 

The  prediction  was  evidently  warranted,  for  aiiother 
voice  broke  in,  "  What  makes  those  little  trucks  run 
down  the  rope?  Gravity  1  Of  course,  I  might  have 
known  that.  You  haven't  anything  like  that  at  those 
works  you're  a  director  of,  Shafton  ?  " 

Brooke  started  a  litUe,  for  though  the  speaker  was 
invisible  her  voice  was  curiously  familiar.  It  was  also 
evidently  an  Englishman  who  answered  the  last  remark, 
and  Brooke  became  intent.  Then  there  was  a  patter 
of  approaciiing  steps,  and  he  rose  to  his  feet  as  the 
strangers  and  the  mine  manager  came  down  the  slope. 
There  were  several  men,  one  of  whom  was  palpably  an 
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Englishman,    and    two    women.     One    of    the    latter 
stopped  abruptly,  with  a  little  exclamation. 

"  Harford — is  it  really  you  ?  "  she  said. 

Brooke  quietly  swung  off  his  wide  hat,  and  while  most 
of  the  others  turned  and  gazed  at  him,  stood  still  a 
moment  looking  at  her.  He  did  not  appreciate  being 
made  the  central  figure  in  a  dramatic  incident,  but  it  was 
evident  that  the  woman  relished  the  situation.  Several 
years  had  certainly  elapsed  since  she  had  tearfully  bidden 
him  farewell  with  protestations  of  unwavering  constancy, 
but  he  realized  with  faint  astonishment  that  he  felt  no 
emotion  whatever. 

"  Yes,"  he  said.     "  I  think  it  is." 

The  woman  made  a  little  theatrical  gesture,  and  in 
that  moment  the  few  illusions  Brooke  still  retained 
concerning  her  vanished.  She  seemed  very  little  older 
than  when  he  parted  from  her,  and  at  least  as  comely, 
but  her  shallow  artificiality  was  very  evident  to  him' 
now. 

Then  she  turned  swiftly  to  the  man  who  stood  beside 
her,  looking  on  with  a  little  faintly  ironical  smile.  He 
was  a  personable  man,  but  there  was  a  suggestion  of 
weariness  in  his  face. 

"  This  is  Harford  Brooke,  Shafton.  Of  course  you 
have  heard  of  him  I "  she  said  with  a  coquettish  smile, 
which  it  occurred  to  Brooke  was  not,  under  the  circum- 
stances, especially  appropriate.  "Harford,  I  don't 
think  you  ever  met  my  husband." 

Brooke  stood  still  and  the  other  man  nodded.  "  Glad 
to  see  you,  I'm  sure,"  he  said.  "  Met  quite  a  number  of 
Lnghshmen  in  this  country." 

Then  he  turned  towards  the  other  woman  as  though 
he  had  done  all  that  could  be  reasonably  expected  of  him, 
ami  when  the  manager  of  the  mine  led  the  way  down  into 
the  valley  Brooke  found  himself  walking  with  the 
wonan  who  had  flung  him  over  a  few  paces  behind  the 
rest  of  the  party. 
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They  went  down  into  the  hollow  and  climbed  a  steep 
ascent  towards  the  clashing  stamp-heads,  but  the  woman 
appeared  in  difficulties,  and  gasped  a  little  until  Brooke 
held  out  his  arm.  He  had  already  decided  that  her  little 
high-heeled  shoes  were  distinctly  out  of  place  in  that 
country,  and  wondered  at  the  same  time  what  kind  Bar- 
bara Heathcote  wore,  for  she,  at  least,  moved  with  lithe 
gracefulness  through  the  bush.  His  companion  looked 
up  at  him  as  she  leaned  upon  his  arm. 

"  I  was  wondering  how  long  it  would  be  before  you 
offered  to  help  me.  You  used  to  be  anxious  to  do  it 
once,"  she  said. 

Brooke  smiled  a  little.  "  That  was  quite  a  long  time 
ago.  I  scarcely  supposed  you  needed  help,  and  one 
does  not  care  to  risk  a  repulse." 

"  Could  you  have  expected  one  from  me  ?  " 

There  was  an  archness  in  the  glance  she  cast  him 
which  Brooke  was  not  specially  gratified  to  see.  "  One," 
he  said,  "  never  quite  knows  what  to  expect  from  a  lady." 

His  companion  made  no  immediate  answer,  but  by  and 
by  she  once  more  glanced  up  at  him. 

"  I  am  really  not  used  to  climbing,  H  Shafton  is,  and  I 
am  not  going  any  further  just  now,"  she  said. 

A  newly-felled  cedar  lay  near  the  trail,  but  its  wide- 
girthed  trunk  stood  high  above  the  underbush,  and 
Brooke  dragged  up  a  big  hewn-off  branch  to  make  a  foot- 
stool before  his  companion  sat  down  on  it.  The  branch 
was  heavy,  and  she  watched  his  efforts  approvingly. 

"  Canada  has  made  you  another  man.  Now,  I  do  not 
think  Shafton  could  have  done  that  in  a  day,"  she  said 
"  Of  course,  he  would  never  have  tried,even  to  please  me." 

Brooke,  who  was  by  no  means  certain  what  she  wished 
him  to  understand  from  this,  leaned  against  a  cedar 
looking  down  at  her  gravely.  This  was  the  woman 
who  had  embittered  several  years  of  his  life,  and  for  whom 
he  had  flung  a  good  deal  away,  and  now  he  was  most 
clearly  sensible  of  his  folly.    Had  he  met  her  in  a  drawing- 
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room,  or  even  the  Vancouver  opera-house,  it  might  not 
have  been  quite  so  apparent  to  him,  but  she  seemed 
an  anachronism  in  that  strip  of  primeval  wilderness 

"  You  really  couldn't  expect  him  to,"  he  said,  with  a 
ittle  laugh.  "  He  has  never  had  to  do  anything  of  that 
kmd  for  a  living,  as  I  have." 

He  held  up  his  hands,  and  noticed  her  little  shiver  as 
she  saw  the  scarred  knuckles,  hard,  ingrained  flesh,  and 
broken  nails. 

"  Oh,"  she  said,  "  how  cruel  I  Whatever  have  you 
been  doing  ?  " 

"  Building  flumes  and  dams,  though  that  will  hardly 
convey  any  very  clear  impression  to  you.  It  implies 
swinging  the  axe  most  of  every  day,  and  working  up  to 
the  waist  in  water  occasionally."' 

"  But  you  were  always  so  particular  in  England." 

"  I  could  naturally  afford  to  be.  It  cost  me  iiolliing 
w,ien  I  was  living  on  another  man's  bounty." 

The  woman  made  a  little  gesture.  "  And  you  eave  ud 
everything  for  me !  "  -^      6  i' 

Brooke  laughed  softly,  for  it  seemed  to  him  that  a 
iittle  candour  was  advisable.     "  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  am 
not  quite  sure  that  I  did.    My  native  wrong-headcdncss 
may  have  had  its  share  in  influencing  me.    Any  way 
that  was  all  done  with— sev,  lal  years  ago." 

"  You  wUl  not  be  bitter.  Harford,"  and  she  cast  him  a 
glance  of  appeal.  "  Can  anything  of  that  kind  ever  be 
quite  done  with  ?  " 

Brooke  commenced  to  feel  a  trifle  uneasy.     "  V^'ell  " 

he  said,  reflectively,  "  I  certainly  think  it  ought  to  be.'" 

To  his  relief  his  companion  smiled  and  apparently 

decided  to  change  the  subject.     "  You  never  even  sent 

me  a  message.     It  really  wasn't  kind." 

"  It  appeared  considerably  more  becoming  to  let 
myself  sink  into  oblivion.  Besides,  I  could  scarcely  be 
expected  to  feel  certain  that  you  would  care  to  hear 
from  me." 
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The  woman  glanced  at  him  reflectively.  "  I  have 
often  thought  about  you.  Of  course,  I  was  dreadfully 
sorry  when  I  had  to  give  you  up,  but  I  really  couldn't  do 
anything  else,  and  it  was  all  for  the  best." 

"  Of  course !  "  said  Brooke,  and  smiled  when  she 
glanced  at  him  sharply.  "  I  naturally  mean  in  your 
case." 

"  You  are  only  involving  yourself,  Harford.  You 
never  used  to  be  so  unfeeUng." 

"  I  was  endorsing  your  own  statement,  and  it  is,  at 
least,  considerably  easier  to  believe  that  all  is  for  the  best 
when  one  is  prosperous.  You  have  a  wealthy  husband, 
and  Helen,  who  wrote  me  once,  testified  that  he  indulged 
you  in — she  said  every  caprice." 

"  Yes,"  said  his  companion,  "  Shafton  is  certainly  not 
poor,  and  as  husbands  go,  I  think  he  is  eminently  satis- 
factory." 

"  One  would  fancy  that  an  indulgent  and  wealthy 
husband  would  go  a  tolerably  long  way." 

"  Prosperity  is  apt  to  kill  romance,"  she  said.  "  One  is 
never  quite  content,  you  know,  and  I  feel  now  and  then 
that  Shafton  scarcely  imderstands  me.  Shafton  is  con- 
ventional and  precise.  You  know  exactly  what  he  is 
going  to  do,  and  that  it  will  be  nght,  but  one  has  longings 
now  and  then  for  something  original  and  intense." 

Brooke  regarded  her  with  a  little  dry  smile.  One,  as 
he  had  discovered,  cannot  have  everything,  and  as  she 
had  sold  herself  for  wealth  and  station  it  appeared  un- 
reasonable to  repine  because  she  could  not  enjoy  a  roman- 
tic passion  at  the  same  time.  It  also  occurred  to  him 
that  there  were  depths  in  her  husband's  nature  which  she 
Ifad  never  sounded,  and  he  remembered  the  look  of  cyni- 
cal weariness  in  the  man's  face.  Lucy  Coulson  was  one 
v'ho  trifled  with  emotions  as  a  pastime,  but  Brooke  had  no 
wish  to  be  made  the  subject  of  another  experiment  in 
simulated  tenderness. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  no  doubt  most  people  long  for  a 
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you  a  little  firim     Wht  T".*    This  country  has  made 
"lam  afrJS^ThPvV^^  .°"*  ^^^  ^o  back  again  ?  " 

Still,  you  could  make  it  up  with  the  old  man  " 
coSrla/r  """'  ^^"^^-"y  ^--     "I  scarcely  ihink  I 

rude  to  me^     '  *^'^"'^  ^'  ^^  ""^^^  ««*  long  ago  almost 
"What  did  hesay?  "askedBrookeatrifle  impatiently. 
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"  Nothing  that  had  any  particular  meaning  by  itself, 
but  for  all  that  he  conveyed  an  impression,  and  I  think  if 
you  were  to  go  back " 

"  Empty-handed  !  "  said  Brooke.  "  There  are  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  desire  for  reconciliation  with 
a  wealthy  relative  is  liable  to  misconception.  If  I  had 
prospered  it  would  have  been  easier." 

Lucy  Coulson  looked  at  him  thoughtfully.  "  Perhaps 
I  did  use  you  rather  badly,  and  it  might  be  possible  for  me 
to  do  you  a  trifling  kindness  now.  Shall  I  talk  to  the  old 
man  when  I  go  home  again  ?     I  see  him  often." 

Brooke  shook  his  head.  "  I  shall  never  go  back  a  poor 
man,"  he  said.     "  What  are  you  doing  here  ?  " 

"  Everybody  travels  nowadays,  and  Shafton  is  never 
happy  unless  he  is  going  somewhere.  We  started  for 
Japan,  and  decided  to  see  the  Rockies  and  look  at  the 
British  Columbian  mines.  That  is,  of  course,  what 
Shafton  did.  He  has  money  in  some  of  them,  and  is 
interested  in  the  colonies.  I  have  to  sit  on  platforms 
and  Hsten  while  he  abuses  the  Government  for  neglect- 
ing them.  Of  course,  I  never  expected  to  meet  you 
here — and  almost  wonder  if  there  is  any  reason  beyond 
the  one  you  mentioned  that  has  kept  you  here  so  long." 

"  I  can't  quite  think  of  any  other,  beyond  the  fact  that 
I  have  a  few  dollars  Sn.  stake,"  he  said. 

"  There  is  nothing  else  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Brooke,  a  trifle  too  decisively.  "  What 
could  there  be  ?  " 

His  companion  smiled.  "  Well,"  she  said,  "  I  fancied 
there  might  have  been  a  Canadian.  They  are  not  all 
very  good  style,  but  some  of  them  are  almost  pretty, 
and — when  one  has  been  a  good  while  away- " 

The  man  flushed  a  trifle  at  the  faint  contempt  in  her 
tone,  "  I  scarcely  think  there  is  one  of  them  who  would 
spare  a  thought  for  me.  I  should  not  be  considered 
especially  eligible  even  in  this  country." 

"  And  you  have  a  good  memory  I  " 
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'•1^.1'.^^,    "^^'P  remembering." 
luon  t  think  you  should  "  hp  SI  i?)      <■  v       i_    , 
m  ghtn't  like  it  anHi^jo      1   "^*\'^,-        Your  husband 

-jS =,r,:-jfi-i;':,';s  s 

Brooke  said  nothing,  but  he  felt  that  hi  v„h  t    1 
warning  as  he  swun^  ,f«  i,;"  1       1,      ,       "®  "^'^  ^^'l  a 
away  ^  ^  '^'^  *"«  shapeless  hat  and  turned 
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wliat  perilous  pathway  had  been  cut  out  of  and  pinned 
against  the  side  of  the  chasm.  Men  with  hammers  and 
shovels  were  busy  upon  it,  and  the  ringing  of  the  drilJs 
broke  sharply  through  the  pulsations  of  the  flood,  while 
several  more  were  clustered  round  the  foot  of  an  iron 
column,  which  rose  from  the  verge  of  the  crag,  where  the 
rock  fell  in  one  tremendous  sweep  to  the  dim  river. 
Close  beside  it,  and  overhung  by  the  rock  wall,  stood 
Brooke's  double  tent,  for,  absorbed  as  he  had  become  in 
the  struggle  with  the  natural  difficulties  that  must  be 
faced  and  surmounted  at  every  step,  he  lived  by  his 
work.  He  was  just  then,  however,  not  watching  his  work- 
men, but  looking  up  the  gorge,  and  a  little  thrill  of  plea- 
sure ran  through  him  when  two  figurts  in  light  draperies 
appeared  at  the  head  of  it.  Then  he  went  up  at  a  pace 
which  Jimmy,  who  grinned  as  he  watched  him,  wondered 
at,  and  stopped  beside  the  two  women  who  awaited  him. 
"  I  was  almost  afraid  you  would  not  come,"  he  said. 
"  You  are  sure  you  would  care  to  go  down  now  you  have 
done  so  ? " 

Mrs.  Devine  gazed  down  into  the  tremendous  depths 
with  something  that  suggested  a  shiver,  but  Barbara 
laughed.  "  Of  course,"  she  said.  "  Those  men  go  up 
and  down  with  big  loads  every  day,  don't  they  ?  " 
"  They  have  to,  and  that  naturally  makes  a  difference," 
said  Brooke. 

"  Then  we  can  go  down  because  we  wish  to,  which  is, 
in  the  case  of  most  people,  even  a  better  reason." 

Mrs.  Devine  permitted  Brooke  to  assist  her  down  the 
zig-zag  trail,  while  Barbara  followed  with  light,  fearless 
tread.  They  reached  the  tent  without  misadventure. 
The  door  was  triced  up  to  form  an  outer  shelter,  and  Bar- 
bara was  a  trifle  astonished  when  Brooke  signed  them  to 
enter. 

She  had  seen  how  he  lived  at  the  ranch,  and  the  squalid 
discomfort  of  the  log  room  had  not  been  without  its 
significance  to  her,  but  there  was  a  difference  now.    No- 
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latter.  There  S  kd!/'^''"^  '^'^  °"^  "PO"  '»'« 
aJJ  this  was  but  the  outw^.Tn  '  '^*^"  V^ange,  of  which 
smiling  beside  h.r  ^'"^  *^^  ""^  who  stood 

clim\''hesS  "Sl^lfS^  m'"/^  y°"  '^^^^  ^^d  a 
Jimmy  does  the  cc^S/"*"  '^""""^  ^  ^^  ^""^"tee  it. 

s;e^';iis?  hHT"'!^--«-- 
look  at  ehhe?^f  them  iu..?.,*'""''c^*^  ^^'"^"^  did  not 
he  could  hhikof  tW  rifli^^l-K  ^'"•^.^^  S^^t'fi^d  that 
She,  however  took  t  e  £^1"  ^''l"!'^'*  °^  *»«  activities, 
burnished  brill  andv  frni^i"'^*^  *'IP°*'  ^'''•^^  ^as 
Brooke's  waS ing  l^ces  Jrh  ^'  '"'l"'  ^  ^P"''  °^ 
contemplatinffhefvflhl^H  \  ^"".^  **"'"*  tl'e  tent, 
the  cu{^      ^       ^*^  ^'^'^^"t  approbation  as  she  passed 

GorioSeUa  w^M  K  '^^'Jj'derably  smarter  than  Tom 
grin.     "  BeUa  hid  no  ^^f^T'  ^"  ^*'d,  with  a  wicked 

venoLSTrKdirS^  ^^.-th  was  almost 
flashed  into  them  fad^«c  m^  ?*'^*  '"^"'"^^  «'hich  had 
She  could  not  iad^tr.'^f"^y.°^'  °'  ^^^^"^'^  «ves. 
Tom  Gordon's  BeUawih^^K  If"'"  *°  '^""^  *h« 
been  unwilling  To  be^'iir^^  she  would  not  have 
"»ng  to  De  enjightentd.     Jimmy,   however. 
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beamed  upon  Mrs.  Devine,  who  Jiad  taken  up  her  cup. 
^  "  I  hope  you  like  it.  No  smoke  on  that,"  he  said. 
"  When  you  use  the  green  tea  a  smack  of  the  resin  goe.-, 
well  as  flavouring,  especially  if  it's  brewed  in  a  coal-oil  tin. 
Now,  there's  tea  they  make  rifjlit  vvlicre  they  sell  it  in 
Vancouver,  but  what  you've  got  is  different.  I  guess  it's 
grown  in  China,  or  it  ought  to  be,  for  the  boss  he  sent  me 

down,  and  says  he " 

"  Isn't  it  about  time  you  made  a  start  at  getting  that 
boulder  out  ?  "  said  Brooke,  dryly. 

Jimmy  retired  unwillingly,  and  Brooke  glanced  dc- 
precatingly  at  his  guests.  "  Wc  have  been  comrades  for 
several  years,"  he  said. 

"  P^  course  I  "  said  Mrs.  Devine,  with  a  little  smile. 
"  Still,  I  don't  think  you  need  be  so  anxious  to  hide  the 
fact  that  you  have  taken  some  pains  to  provide  these 
dainties  for  us.  It  would  have  been  apparent  in  any 
case.    We  knov,  how  men  live  in  the  bush." 

Brooke  made  no  disclaimer,  though  a  faint  trace  of 
colour  deepened  the  bronze  in  his  face,  for  he  remembered 
the  six  thousand  dollars,  and  winced  under  her  gracious- 
ness.  Then  they  discussed  other  matters,  until  at  last 
Barbara  laid  aside  her  cup. 

"  We  came  to  see  the  cafion,  and  how  you  mean  to  put 
the  rope  across,"  she  said. 

She  glanced  at  her  sister,  but  Mrs.  Devine  resolutely 
shook  her  head.  "  I  have  seen  quite  as  much  of  the 
caiion  as  I  have  any  wish  to  do,"  she  said.  "You 
can  go  with  Mr.  Brooke,  my  dear." 

They  left  her  in  the  tent,  and  Brooke  led  the  girl  to  a 
seat  on  a  dizzy  ledge,  from  which  the  rock  fell  away  in  one 
awful  smooth  wall. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  quietly,  "  you  can  look  about  you." 

Barbara,  who  had  been  too  occupied  in  picking  her  way 

to  notice  very  much  as  yet,  drew  in  her  breath  as  she 

gazed  down  into  the  tremendous  chasm.    The  sunshine 

lay  warm  upon  the  pine-clad  slopes  above,  but  no  ray  of 
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dn/tcc.  filnjiiy'Zr  thTritt^u^^'o^/'^''  ""'''  ^"*'^'' 

"  Of  course  I  •' she  sad  ''SnJ°".T^  mentioned." 
is  typical  of  both  counties  You  ?oMH^'^'■''• ''"«'' 
river  and  set  it  Klidin^r^'.u^u  *^°"'''"  *  ^^"^^  this 
piHR-stones  "       ^      "^  smoothly  between  mossy  step- 

'■arness  by  and   by/'  '^'^^  *^^*''  ^  ''  ''^''"^ 

"Without  taming  it ' '• 

Barbara  nodded  "x^^-  u  • .  .. 
stood  in  a  Canadian  poieThousels'i  h  "r  ^^'^''^^^ 
twice,  you  would  und^r^LnH  '-^  ^  ^^"^  '^°"«  ""^e  or 
dynamos  humrnnE^non^r.^-^^""  '^"  *''^^'-  ^^e  big 
blue  sparks  flTcElbouTtVe  3^?"  Sv" ^"Vi'^  ""^' 
trolled  energy  •  but  the  whnU  ^  ''^ .  ^  ^*^"^  ^o'^  f^""- 

ring  of  the  turbines  and  7tX^T  ™f  ^*  ^'*b  the  whir- 
i"g  down  the  sSts  ""l^^^^bunder  of  the  water  plung- 

exulting  in  itslSngth'^^rcoufdn^T"  ^'^^^  ^-s" 
force?"     ^     '    *''°   personify    rcposefulness.    admire 
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Barbara  smiled  a  little.     "  Tlicrc  generally  are.    Still. 

J  think  you  will  get  over  them.    It  would  be  worth  while  " 

■  I  almost  think  it  would.     Still,  it  is  largely  a  question 

of  Jollars,  and  I  have  spent  a  good  many  with  no  great 

result  already."  * 

"  My  brother-in-law  will  i.ot  see  you  beaten.  He 
V  'Id  throw  in  as  much  as  the  mine  was  worth  before  he 
yielded  a  point  to  the  timbcr-riRhtcrs." 

Brooke  noticed  the  little  hardness  in  her  voice.  "  If 
he  did,  you  would  evidently  sympathize  with  him  ?  ' 
Of  course,  though  it  wasn't  exactly  in  that  sense  I 
meant  it  would  be  worth  while.  One  would  naturally 
sympathize  with  anybody  who  was  made  the  subject 
of  tliat  land  of  extortion.  If  there  is  anything  detest- 
able, it  is  a  conspiracy." 

"  Still,"  said  Brouke,  "  it  is  in  one  sense  a  legitimate 
transaction. 

"  Would  you  consider  yourself  warranted  in  scheming 
to  extort  money  from  any  one  ?  " 

Brooke  did  not  look  at  her.  "  It  would,  of  course  de- 
pend—upon, for  example,  any  right  I  might  consider  I 
had  to  the  money.  We  wUl  suppose  that  somebody  had 
robbed  me " 

"Then  one  who  has  been  robbed  may  steal?" 

Brooke  made  a  little  deprecatory  gesture.  "  I'm  afraid 
I  have  never  given  any  questions  of  this  kind  much  con- 
secration.   We  weie  discussing  the  country." 

Barbara  laughed.  "  Of  course.  I  ought  to  have  re- 
membered. I  am.  however,  going  to  venture  on  danger- 
ous ground  again.  I  think  the  country  is  having  an  effect 
on  you.  You  have  changed  considerably  since  I  met  vou 
at  the  ranch."  ^ 

"  It  is  possible,"  and  Brooke  met  her  gaze  with  a  little 
smile  m  his  eyes.  "  Still,  I  am  not  quite  sure  it  was  alto- 
gether the  fault  of  the  country." 

Barabara  looked  down  at  the  cafion.  "  Isn't  that  a 
little  ambiguous  ?  " 
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in  "^^'^^'^ii:  ']!''  "^^ V  r  yo"  first  clothed 
frothing  nVcr-and  I  im  "^""'^"^rH  *"  the  midst  of  a 

Barbara  flash^  a  I^?,  T      T"^  y°"  ^'""S'"  ">«•" 
beware  in  wha,  nf.n.      '  '*''*^"  «'■■»"«  at  him.     "  Then 

would  cipe?sucra  Strh"'"'^  J'-''  ^  '^''l-    O"" 
could,  however  t^efM-fim,..        "T"^  *"^  ''«"o'«-.     It 

'•'■  Yo'lf  l,r"  K^  •''"'■"«  ""^  '"^  worth  while  " 
Of  th?rb:r"r?gto/""  -^^^^-in-law  t?get  ahead 

aj^prSbation,  toS  "  ^^n^ol'-^tion  to  you,  ,t  meets  i.  th  my 

••  'S:^' S^'b"^IS"S  ^f  °-  — t  worth  while  ? " 
best.  The  quest^on&.n  *  ''^^'"°"  ^^^  c«"  '^''wer 
This  province  nee'rb^T  ^°"  ^°  "°'l»ng  better  still  ? 

"  I'm  afrdd  noi  "  InH  I''  '^^  '^^""g'y-built  roads." 
"  It  cr^tTu^J^?  '  ^""^  Brooke  sm  led  a  trifle  wrvlv 
and^tl'a^X'?lyTr?,f «-  to  build  a^birb^^l^; 

them  so  long  as  t  Es  u ,-Ih  ?'  ^"^  "'t"  *°  ''^l"'™ 

"Still,  isn't  it  worth  fh.    «.'"'  °'™  '^^"^^•" 
dollars  ?  "  "^^^  '''^  effort-not  exactly  for  the 

of  t%'°°''^''  ^*  ''^  ^-^'y.  with  a  slight  hardening 
difficl/tyttharrS  ^.^  '"y  "^^'"  !>«  ^id.     "The 

^cforeharanrurXS^-E?,*^^^^^^^^ 
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climbed  the  steep  ascent,  while  Brooke  returned  to  re- 
deem the  hour  spent  with  them  by  strenuous  toil.  It 
was  also  late  that  night  before  he  flung  aside  the  sheet  of 
crude  drawings  and  calculations  he  was  making,  and 
leaned  back  wearily  in  his  chair.  His  limbs  were  aching 
and  so  were  his  eyes,  and  he  sat  stiU  awhile  with  them 
half-closed  m  a  state  of  dreamy  languor.  He  had  dropped 
a  tm  shade  over  the  lamp,  and  the  tent  was  shadowy  out- 
side the  narrow  strip  of  radiance.  There  was  no  sound 
from  the  workmen's  shanty,  and  the  roar  of  the  caiion 
broke  sharply  through  an  impressive  stillness,  until  at  last 
there  was  a  faint  rattle  of  gravel  outside  that  suggested 
Uie  approach  of  a  cautious  foot,  and  Brooke  straiglitened 
himself  suddenly  as  a  man  came  into  the  tent.  Brooke 
started  a  little. 

"  Saxton  !  "  he  said. 

Saxton  laughed,  and  flung  down  his  big  hat.  "  Pre- 
cisely !  ^  he  said.  "  There  are  camps  in  the  province  I 
wouJdn  t  have  cared  to  come  into  like  this.  It  wouldn't 
be  hea  thy  for  me,  but  in  this  case  it  seemed  advisable 
to  get  here  without  anybody  seeing  me.  Left  my  horse 
two  hours  ago  at  Tomlinson's  ranch." 
f.'t^?'-^^  ^°"^^^^'"g  special  brought   you  so  far  on 

"  Yes,"  said  Saxton,  "  I  guess  it  was.     I  came  along  to 
see_  what  you  were  doing  here  so  long." 
.    "  I  was  building  Devine  a  dam,  and  I  am  now  stretch- 
ing a  rope  across  the  canon  to  bring  his  mine  props  over." 
baxton  stared  at  him  with  blank  astonishment. 
I  want  to  understand,"  he  said.     "  You  are  putting 
™  V  ™f"^  across  to  bring  props  over  with  ?  " 

Yes,"  said  Brooke.     "  Is  there  anything  very  extra- 
ordmary  in  that  ?  "  J       s,       y  c^"* 

Saxton  laughed  harshly.     "  Under  the  circumstances 
I  guess  there  is.    Do  you  know  who's  stopping  him  cut- 

"t?xT    ,.       P'^P^  ^^  "^^^ts  "ght  behind  the  mine  ?  " 
No.    said  Brooke,  dryly.    "  Devine  doesn't  either 
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"Then  I'U  tef;.Vu\'o;"'7tXe°-^^*'^'™y'' 
^^Brod^  started.     -  J  warned  you  against  leaving  n,e  in 

■■Wen!°"hfs"r-'wt    ''-f,,^''-"    on   the   table. 

taking  up  tharcontra^fp  That  do'v '^""'^  '"^  >°- 
his  sling-way  for  ?  ''      '  °  ^^^  "^^"t  to  build 

t^ir^^^iSrhS^drr^---^^"-  ^^e 

pleasantly   "'•h'^o  '^ca, '^"'7  ^^^'^'^^  ^S-"  »"- 

-ndyouLthereL"m1,?0w7oumrv"-\r,'^  «^^^ 
I  counted  on  was  that  mv ,,;,.  '^°""''^>-    The  last  thing 

Vou-lJ  have  tolto'p'lt'^gKwar  ^'"'"^^^"'^ 

There  was  no  an^Hn  h^     ^'^  ^^^^  ^^"'^  be  done." 
cular  display  of  S  fon  buT  S  '  ^f  '^^  '"^'^'  "°  P^'  ^i- 

that  this  decision  wafdefiSeHr/f'r^-'°'^^=^''^^ 
space,  and  then  made  a  htUe  ;m5,t*  ^  ^"'"'"^  ^"^  ^ 

wouldn'^af:Sne'stonarfwirh'°  "  ^°^/     Y- 
you,  and  now  you're  build°n/fl,7ri        !,  '^^"'"'^  '°  '"^« 

-;^^^ss£it-£SB=-f'- 

me  irith  his  confidence"  ^  '""">'"»'"■ 

'SerxVo?s;  2'^  '^  ^°-"" - 
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Well,"  he  said  resignedly,  "  ve  may  do  something  with 
that  prop  sling  when  we  jump  the  claim.  How  are  you 
getting  on  about  the  mine  ?  " 

"  In  point  of  fact,  I'm  not  getting  on  at  all.  Each 
time  I  try  to  saunter  into  the  workings,  I  am  civilly  turned 
out  again.  Devine,  it  seems,  will  not  even  let  the  few 
men  who  work  on  top  in." 

Saxton  appeared  to  reflect.  "  Now,  I  wonder  why," 
he  said.  "  He's  too  smart  to  do  anything  without  a  rea- 
son, and  he's  not  afraid  of  you,  or  he'd  never  have  had 
you  round  the  place.  Still,  you'll  have  to  get  hold  of  the 
facts  we  want  before  we  can  do  anything,  but  I'm  not 
quite  sure  wl.at  use  I'll  make  of  those  timber-rights  in  the 
meanwhile.  They  cost  me  quite  a  few  dollars,  and  it  may 
be  a  while  yet  before  anybody  takes  them  from  me. 
Building  that  slingway  isn't  quite  what  I  expected  from 
Devine  after  buying  up  forests  to  oblige  him." 

"  Well,  I  will  do  what  I  can,  but  I  wish  Devine  would 
give  me  those  dollars  back  of  his  own  accord.  I'm 
almost  commencing  to  Uke  the  man." 

Saxton  shook  his  head.  "  You  can't  afford  to  consider 
a  point  of  that  kind  when  it's  against  your  business,"  he 
said.  "  Anyway,  if  you  can  give  me  a  blanket,  I'll  get 
some  sleep  now.  I  have  to  be  on  the  trail  again  by  sun- 
up." 

Brooke  gave  him  his  own  spruce-twig  couch,  and  made 
him  breakfast  in  the  chilly  dawn,  and  then  was  sensible 
of  a  curious  relief  as  his  confederate  vanished  into  the 
filmy  mists  wliich  drifted  down  the  gorge. 


CHAPTER  XV 

SAXTON   GAINS  HIS  POINT 

Brooke  was  very  wet  and  physically  weary,  which  in 
part  accounted  for  his  dej:  oted  state  of  mind,  when  he  led 
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Si^edle°b^  a'e'  'tt  h "h"'^  ''^  ^'''"''■"^  ^-"^  that 

for  reflection  '"  another  hour,  he  had  food 

tendon!  'wa?twS?h"S°"h  '^  '^'  "^'^^  '"  ^  ^^^^^  "^ 
meaiis.  still  be  relieved  of  ^he  ne^Stv  ^f  ^   ?'"°''" 

prospects  seemed  i  drea;?  al  thi  Hri  ""^''^  "°^  1.'^ 
stared  across  wuh  heavjly^s  a5  this  T,'?f  h""''*"  ^' 
bore  directly  upon  his  errand  fnr  .      '  happened, 

home  thP  f/^+  ;»;,*       errand,  for  it  once  more  brought 
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and  he  felt  that  there  was  a  still  greater  distinction  be- 
tween them  morally ;  but,  in  spite  of  this,  he  realized 
that  the  girl's  approbation  was  the  one  thing  he  clung 
to. 

Then  he  rose  with  a  httle  hardening  of  his  hps,  and, 
flinging  himself  wearily  into  the  saddle,  strove  to  shake 
off  his  thoughts  as  the  jaded  horse  floundered  down  into 
the  valley.  They  were  both  too  weary  to  attempt  to  pick 
their  way,  and  went  down  sliding  and  shpping,  until 
they  reached  the  thicker  timber.  It  was  sunrise  when 
he  had  ridden  out  from  the  Canopus  mine,  with  his 
horse's  head  turned  towards  the  settlement,  and  dark 
was  closing  down  when  at  last  he  dropped,  aching  all  over, 
from  the  saddle  at  the  door  of  Saxton's  shanty  at  the  Elk- 
tail  mine.  The  latter  was  by  no  means  effusive  in  his 
greeting. 

"  I  wasn't  quite  sure  the  message  I  sent  you  from  Van- 
couver would  fetch  you,  though  I  made  it  tolerably 
straight,"  he  said. 

"  You  certainly  did,"  said  Brooke.  "  In  fact,  I  don't 
know  that  you  could  have  made  it  more  unlikely  to  bring 
me  here.  Still,  what  put  the  fancy  that  I  might  disre- 
gard it  into  your  head  ?  " 

Saxton  looked  at  him  curiously.  "  Well,"  he  said, 
"  you  seemed  to  be  quite  at  home  in  several  senses,  anJ 
making  the  most  of  it  there.  There  are  folks  who  would 
consider  that  girl  with  the  big  eyes  pretty." 

Brooke  swung  round  sharply.  "  I  think  we  can  leave 
Miss  Heathcote  out.  It's  difficult  to  understand  how  you 
came  to  know  what  I  was  doing  at  the  Canopus  ?  You 
were  in  Vancouver." 

Saxton  appeared  almost  disconcerted.  "  Well,"  he 
said,  "  I  figured  on  what  was  most  'ikely  when  I  heard 
Miss  Heathcote  was  still  there." 

He  saw  that  he  had  made  another  mistake,  and  won- 
dered whether  Brooke,  who  had,  as  it  happened,  done  so, 
had  noticed  it,  while  the  fact  that  the  latter's  face  was 
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SST""*"  ""^  "■»  '»  •  »*  <"'Pl«y  of  vin- 

"  Isn't  it  'hn.Tf  t-  "®  *"^  crackling  stove, 

pus  ' '"he  said     "^far"  '"'^"  *  '""^^  ^t  the  Cano- 

is  thS  TaS  s!itr ''   m"*^'"  *^'"^  I  'I'd.    The  difficulty 
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a  man  going  to  lay  out  dollars  on  dams  and  wire-rope 
slings  when  he  knows  that  none  of  them  will  be  any  use  to 
him  ? " 

"  I  think  he  might.  That  is,  if  he  wanted  investors, 
who  could  be  induced  to  take  it  off  his  hands,  to  hear  of 
it." 

"  The  point  is  that  he  has  only  to  put  the  Canopus  into 
the  market,  and  they'd  pile  down  the  dollars  now." 

"  Still,  it  is  presumably  our  business,  and  not  Devine's, 
you  purposed  to  talk  about." 

Saxton  nodded.  "Then  we'll  start  in,"  he  said. 
"  You  can't  get  into  the  mine,  and  it  has  struck  me  that 
if  you  could  your  eyes  wouldn't  be  as  good  as  a  compass 
and  a  measuring-chain.  Well,  that  brings  us  to  the  next 
move.  When  Devine  left  Vancouver  a  week  ago,  he  took 
up  a  tin  case  he  keeps  the  plans  and  patents  of  the 
Canopus  in  with  him.  Those  papers  will  tell  us  all  we 
want  to  know." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  they  would.  Still,  I  don't  see  that 
we  are  any  ne£irer  getting  over  the  difficulty.  Devine  is 
scarcely  likely  to  show  them  me." 

"  You'll  have  to  lay  your  hands  upon  the  case.  It's 
in  the  ranch." 

Brooke's  face  flushed,  r.nd  his  lips  set  tight.  Then  he 
spoke  on  impulse,  "  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  do  I " 

Saxton  regarded  him  with  a  little  sardonic  smile. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  quietly,  "  you'll  listen  to  me,  and  put 
aside  those  notions  of  yours  for  a  while.  Devine  robbed 
you — once — and  he  has  taken  dollars  out  of  my  pwcket  a 
good  many  times,  while  I  can't  see  any  great  difference 
between  glancing  at  another  man's  papers  and  crawling 
into  his  mine.  We're  not  going  to  take  the  Canopus  from 
him  anyway — it  would  be  too  big  a  deal — but  we  have 
got  to  find  out  enough  to  put  the  screw  on  him." 

Brooke  sat  silent  a  space,  with  the  blood  still  in  his 
cheeks  and  one  hand  closed.  He  was  sensible  of  a  curious 
disgust,  and  yet  it  was  evident  that  his  confederate  was 
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^sche^esuggSed;:;;/^^^^^^ 
J^^f     u'^-^'u^/^  y^^  ^^  *as  sensible  that  it  was7ot  fhat 

S^L7iul"rV^  contemplate  the  lilXood  o1 
inere  was  nothing  incredible  about  the  storv     ThV  rp 

,  Well,  ^  he  said,  "J  will  do  what  I  can." 
«.  ™d  find  out  wha,  we  ^t  to  kno.,  as  JS  Lb,?, 

.rt^~?-"-'™™"---iT2'.E 

uiye  me  a  cigai,  and  tell  me  how  you  purDose  stimn 
..WllS&'J  "^  ^'"  pro'^iniXTyirg"; 
fhff"]^*""  '^''^  '°  ^^  ^^"Sth,  and  it  was  perfectly  evident 
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getting  there,  for  he  sketched  out  reforms  and  improve- 
ments with  optimistic  ability. 

Brooke  started  before  sunrise  next  morning,  and  was 
walking  stiffly  up  the  climbing  trail  to  the  Canopus  mine, 
with  the  bridle  of  the  jaded  horse  in  his  hand,  when  he 
came  upon  Barbara  Heathcote  amidst  the  pines.  She 
apparently  noticed  his  weariness  and  the  mire  upon  the 
horse. 

I'  The  trail  must  have  been  very  bad,"  she  said. 
"  It  certainly  was,"  said  Brooke,  who,  because  it  did 
not  appear  advisable  that  any  one  should  suspect  he  was 
riding  to  the  Elktail  mine,  had  taken  the  trail  to  the 
settlement  when  he  set  out.  "  When  there  has  been 
heavy  rain,  it  usually  is.  The  trail-choppers  should  have 
laid  down  logs  in  the  Saverne  swamp." 

"  But  what  took  you  that  way  ?  "  said  the  girl.  "  It 
must  have  been  a  tremendous  round." 

Brooke  realized  that  he  had  been  indiscreet,  for  nobody 
who  wished  to  reach  the  settlement  was  likely  to  cross 
that  swamp. 
"  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is,"  he  said. 
Barbara  glanced  at  him,  as  he  fancied,  rather  curiously, 
but  she  changed  the  subjecc.  "  I  have  a  friend  from  Van- 
couver, who  heard  you  play  at  the  concert,  here,  and  we 
had  hoped  you  might  be  persuaded  to  bring  your  violin 
across  to  the  ranch  to-night.  Katty  asked  Jimmy  to  tell 
you  that  we  expected  you.  That  is,  if  you  were  not  too 
tired." 

Brooke  felt  the  blood  creep  into  his  face.  He  longed  to 
go,  but  he  had  a  sense  of  fitness,  and  he  felt  that  he  could 
not,  after  the  arrangement  he  had  made  with  Saxton, 
betray  the  girl's  conlidence  by  visiting  the  ranch  again 
as  a  respected  guest.  No  excuse  but  the  one  she  had 
suggested,  however,  presented  itself,  and  it  seemed  to  him 
advisable  to  make  use  of  it  with  uncompromising  candid- 
ness.  Her  friendliness  hurt  him,  and  since  it  presumably 
sprang  from  a  mistaken  good  opinion,  it  would  be  a  shght 
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'''•I'm  'irJl'%'^-^'\"  *^, deficient  even  in  courtesy. 
I  m  almost  afraid  I  am,"  he  said.  ' 

thStas'  "Trlce°!ff  '^'^  '  ^T^  ^'"^  "^  self-restraint,  but 
"Ti,^         *"ce  Of  astonishment  in  her  face. 

will  it         '^'^-  e'  •=P"'^'''  «^cuse  you."  she  said.     "  Vou 

S'  Jow.^'  "°*  '^"'^  •'  ^'"■^  inconsiderate  of  me  to  stop 

and'tmSl  "°*'''!3«''  ^"*  ^"«S^d  at  the  bridle  viciously, 
and  trudged  forward  mto  the  gloom  of  the  pines  while 
Barbara,  who  would  not  admit  that  she  had  corn^  There 

ully     Afit^LT''"^  'T'  *r ^'^  hon.ewardsThough  ! 
ZTu        Jt  happened,  she  also  met  the  freight-packer 
who  brought  their  supplies  up,  on  the  way    ^         ' 

?  '^h?said       ™'  '"""""P  ^     ^'■'""'^  thlr^ge.  isn't 
.','  ^^^'  ?}'f '"  said  the  freighter. 

^c.rSr^:  i^t^  i^  j^f °  *^^  -«'^'-t.  I  could 

The  man  laughed.     "  No  "  he  saiH      ••  r  „,.^ 
r&  t^^  Headmg'for^hTlettleLrrvoS 

the^for'^sf  Zr/\>tf^^"  t*°°^  '*'"'  '"^'^"g  d°««  "Pon 
curiou^^vn?  '"u  P'"''  *'"ee  in  her  cheeks  and  a 

curious  expression  m  her  eyes.  Remembering  the  trace 
of  disconcertion  he  had  shown,  she  very  much  wished 
to  know  where  Brooke  had  redly  been 
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Barbara's  responsibility 

Darkness  had  closed  down  outside,  and  the  lamp  was 
ife^ited  in  Devme's  office,  which  occupied  aproSLn^ 
he  wooden  ranch.     Behind  it  stood  the  kitchen    .nd  a 

short  corridor,  which  gave  access  to  both,  led  back  from 
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its  inner  door  to  the  main  building.  Another  door  opened 
directly  on  to  the  clearing,  and  a  grove  of  willows,  past 
which  the  trail  led,  crept  close  up  to  it,  so  that  any  one 
standing  among  them  could  see  into  the  room.  There 
was,  however,  little  probability  of  that  happening,  for 
nobody  lived  in  that  stretch  of  forest,  except  the  miners 
whose  shanty  stood  almost  a  mile  away.  Devine  sat 
c-posite  the  captain  of  the  mine  across  the  little  table, 
and  he  had  let  his  cigar  go  out.  while  his  face  was  a  trifle 
grim. 

"  The  last  clean-up  was  not  particularly  encouraging, 
Tom,"  he  said. 

Wilkins  nodded,  and  there  was  a  trace  of  concern  in  his 
face.  "  The  trouble  is  that  the  ne.xt  one's  going  to  be 
worse,"  he  said.  "  The  pay-dirt's  getting  scarcer  as  we 
cut  further  in,  and  I  have  a  notion  that  the  boys  are 
beginning  to  notice." 

Devine  glanced  at  the  little  leather-bound  book  he  held, 
in  which  was  entered  the  net  yield  of  gold  from  the  ore  the 
stamps  crushed  down,  and  noted  the  steady  decrease. 

"  It's  plain  that  the  vein  is  working  out,"  he  said,  "ilt 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  we'll  strike  better  rock  with 
the  adit  on  the  different  level.  I  don't  notice  signs  of  that 
yet." 

Wilkins  shook  his  head.  "  I  guess  I  haven't  seen  any 
for  a  week,  and  we're  spending  quite  a  pile  of  dollars  try- 
ing to  hold  the  hillside  up.  The  signs  were  all  on  top," 
he  said. 

"  There  are  ranges  where  you  can  strike  it  just  as  sure 
and  easy  as  falling  off  a  log,  but  I  guess  something  long 
ago  shook  these  mountains  up,  and  mixed  up  all  the  rock. 
There's  only  one  man  figures  he  knows  how  it  was  done, 
and  he  won't  talk  about  it  when  he's  sensible." 

"  Allonby,  of  the  Dayspring  1  "  said  Devine.  "  Now, 
the  last  time  we  worried  about  the  thing  you  told  me  you 
considered  our  chances  good  enough  to  put  your  savings 
in.    Would  you  feel  like  doing  it  to-day  ?  " 
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"No,  sir,"  said  Wilkins,  dryly,  "  J  wouldn't." 
PYT«,'^L'?°"«'l*'""y  ^"^"'  ^°^  «  minute  or  two 
length  ^'°"^^'  '*''  ^"y^P""g  '  "  JJevine  slid  ai 

make  h^Iiv.w'"  f  ^  l^"  '^^'■^'  "'«  »  »"*"«  t»»at  will 
?wo  or  thr   ^'  ?'^  "°'^'"«'  ^^^^'^  ^'^^'e  more.    'Bout 
■V  A 1,      "^^  ""'^  °"  'he  dollar." 
Allonby  thinks  more  of  it." 

" Uhi" K  '""•=''"'°"s  smile  crept  into  the  captain's  eves 

AJ'oSby''s\'S"""'  of  a  bottleof  rye  whisky  into  hfm  i 

and  Y'nCS  ^''''"^'  "  ^'"^  S°ing  over  to  talk  to  him. 
and  1    necdn  t  keep  you  any   longer.     In   the  mean- 

.^^ilt^g.'"'  '  '^-^^'^^ '^^--v  what  theCano^p^s 

yiie  captain's  smile  was  very  expressive  as  he  went  out 

wrn ^t  T/''','^°°[  '^"^^  ^^^'^  him  Devine  satSS 

siippea  by     He  was,  however,  not  addicted  to  Duroose- 

bec..ne  apparent  m  due  time.  He  cheerfully  took  risks 
or  chances,  as  he  called  them,  which  the  aveJagrCneS 
busmess  niajn  would  have  shrunk  from.  He  ftaked  S 
dollars  boldly,  and  when  he  lost  them,  which  happened 
now  and  hen,  accepted  it  as  what  w^  to  be  Sctcd 
and  usually  recouped  himself  on  another  d^^' 

somewharnl.T''^  ^'  ^^^  ^""^^^  ^^"^  Canopus  under 
nS  If  hJf!  ^^'■""""'"'J^""''  '^^  extended  the  work- 
ings wi  hout  concemmg  himself  greatly  as  to  whether 
every  stipu  ation  of  the  Crown  mining  reguktirs  had 
been  complied  with,  until  the  mine  provf^  profiLEk 
when  It  had  appeared  advisable  not  to  court  inquiry  which 
mght  result  in  the  claim  being  jumped  byYppTjing 

UD  «nfh    V'^"^    '.  '^^*^  ^*  *^^  ^^^^h,  he  had  brought 

couvei  offin?       /u^  l^r^  '■^^^^'"8  *°  it  f™'"  Ws  Van- 
couver office,  and  kept  them  merely  covered  by  certain 
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dusty  books.  Nobody  who  miRht  feel  an  illeRitimate 
interest  in  them  would,  he  argued,  expect  to  find  them 
there. 

While  he  sat  there  the  inner  door  opened  softly,  and 
Barbara,  who  came  in,  laid  a  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 
Devinc  looked  up  at  her  quietly. 

"  Are  you  never  astonished  or  put  out  ?  "  she  said. 
"  You  didn't  expect  me  ?  " 

Devine  smiled  a  little.  "  Well,"  he  said,  "  I  don't 
think  I  often  am.     What  brought  you,  anyway  ?  " 

"  It'sgettinglate,"aiidBarbarasatdown.  "  Youhave 
been  here  two  hours  already.  Now,  you  show  very  little 
sign  of  it,  but  I  can't  help  a  fancy  that  you  have  hion 
worrying  over  something  the  last  day  or  two.  I  suppo-e 
one  could  scarcely  expect  you  to  take  me  into  ymir 
confidence." 

"  The  thing's  not  big  enough  to  worry  over,  but  I  have 
been  thinking.  We  have  struck  no  gold  in  the  adit,  and 
now  when  we're  waiting  for  the  props  the  En(?)i  ''man 
has  dropped  the  rope  into  the  cafion.  That  contract  is 
going  to  cost  him  considerable." 

Barbara  wondered  whether  he  had  any  particular 
reason  for  watching  her,  or  if  she  only  fancied  that  his 
gaze  was  a  trifle  more  observant  than  usual. 

"  Still,  I  think  he  will  get  a  rope  across,"  she  said. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Devine  indifferently.  "  There's 
grit  in  him.  A  curious  kind  of  man.  Wouldn't  take  a 
good  offer  to  work  for  me,  and  yet  he  jumped  right  at 
those  contracts.  He's  going  to  find  it  hard  to  make  them 
pay  his  grocery  bill.  I  guess  he  hasn't  told  you  any- 
thing ?  " 

'•  No,"  said  Barbara,  a  trifle  hastily.  "  Of  course  not. 
Why  should  he  ?  " 

Devine  smiled.  "  If  you  don't  know  any  reason  you 
needn't  ask  me.  You  can't  make  a  Britisher  talk,  any- 
way, unless  he  wants  to." 

Taking  up  a  bundle  of  documents.he  turned  to  her  again. 
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"  You  see  those  papers,  Bab  ?  They're  plans  and 
Crown  patents  for  the  mini-.  I'm  going  away  .o-morrow, 
and  can't  take  them  along,  so  I'll  put  them  under  that 
pile  of  old  books  yonder.  Now,  if  I  was  to  tell  Katty 
to  make  sure  the  doors  were  fast  she'd  get  worrying,  but 
you  have  better  nerves,  and  I'll  ask  you  to  see  that 
nobody  gets  in  here  until  I  come  back  again.  Nolwdy's 
likely  to  want  to,  but  I'll  put  a  screw  in  the  window,  and 
give  you  the  key." 

Barbara  laughed.  "  I  shall  not  be  afraid.  Are  the 
pajjers  valuable  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Devine,  with  a  trace  of  dryness.  "  Not 
exactly  I  In  fact,  I'm  not  quite  sure  they  would  be  worth 
anything  to  anybody  in  a  month  or  two.  Still,  the  man 
wlio  got  hold  of  them  in  the  meanwhile  might  fancy  he 
could  make  trouble  for  me." 

"  How  ?  "  said  Barbara. 

"  I  can  explain  part  of  it,"  he  said.  "  VVhrn  I  took 
hold  of  the  Canopus,  it  didn't  seem  likely  to  pay  me  for 
my  trouble,  and  I  didn't  worry  about  the  patents  or  how 
far  they  covered  what  I  was  doing.  Now,  if  you  drive 
beyond  the  frontage  you've  made  your  claim  on,  it  con- 
stitutes another  mine,  which  isn't  covered  by  your  record 
and  belongs  to  the  Crown.  It's  open  to  any  juniper  who 
comes  along.  Besides,  unless  you  do  a  good  many 
things  exactly  as  the  law  lays  down,  your  patent  mayn't 
hold  good,  and  any  one  who  knows  the  regulations  can 
record  the  claim." 

"  That  means  you  or  the  previous  owner  neglected  one 
or  two  formalities,  and  an  unscrupulous  person  who  found 
it  out  from  those  papers  could  take  the  Canopus  away 
from  you  ?  " 

Devine  smiled  grimly.  "  Yes,"  he  said.  "That  is,  he 
might  try." 

"  I  understand,"  said  Barbara.  "  Still,  there  are  no 
strangers  here,  and  I  don't  think  you  have  a  man  who 
would  attempt  anything  of  that  kind  about  the  mine." 
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"  Or  at  the  canon  ?  " 

Barbara  was  sensible  of  a  curious  little  thrill  of  anger, 
for  Brooke  was  at  the  caiion,  but  she  looked  at  him 
steadily. 

"  No,"  she  said.  "  I  am  quite  sure  that  is  the  last 
thing  one  would  expect  from  anybody  at  the  canon,  but 
if  v/e  stay  here  Katty  will  be  wondering  what  has  become 
of  me." 

Devine  rose  and  followed  her  out  of  the  room,  and  in 
another  half-hour  the  ranch  was  in  darkness.  He  rode 
an-ay  early  next  morning,  and  the  big,  empty  living-room 
seemed  lonely  to  the  two  women  who  sat  by  the  window 
when  night  drew  in  again.  No  sound  hut  the  distant 
roar  of  the  river  broke  the  silence,  and  Mrs.  Devine 
shivered  a  Uttle. 

"  I  suppose  quietness  is  good  for  one,  but  it  gets  a  trifle 
depressing  now  and  then,"  she  said.  "  Why  didn't  you 
ask  Mr.  Brooke  to  come  across  ?  " 

"  You  may  have  noticed  that  he  never  comes  when  my 
brother-in-law  is  not  here,  and  then  he  brings  drawings 
or  estimates  of  some  kind  with  him." 

Mrs.  Devine  appeared  reflective.  "  Grant  has  not 
been  away  for  almost  two  weeks  now,  and  it  is  quite  that 
time  since  we  have  seen  Mr.  Brooke,"  she  said.  "  Didn't 
we  ask  him  to  come  when  you  had  Minnie  here  ?  " 

"  You  did,"  said  Barbara,  with  a  flush.  "  He  asked 
me  to  excuse  him." 

"  Because  Grant  was  away  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Barbara,  dryly.  "  That,  at  least,  was  not 
the  reason  he  gave  me.     He  said  he  was— too  tired." 

Mrs.  Devine  laughed,  for  she  had  noticed  the  hardness 
in  her  sister's  voice. 

"  It  really  must  have  been  exasperating.  He  should 
have  thought  of  a  better  excuse,"  she  said.  "  No  doubt 
you  will  find  a  way  of  making  him  reahze  his  contumacy." 

"  I  am  almost  afraid  I  shall  not  have  the  opportur'Ly." 

"  And  you  can't  very  well  attempt  to  make  one,  especi- 
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ally  as  I  remember  now  that  Grant  told  me  he  was  very 
hard  at  work  at  the  ca^nn.  It  would  be  even  wor4 
to  be  told  he  was  tr.  iju-y.  sinre  that  implies  that  one 
has  something  bettei  to  do." 

Barbara  smiled,  fo-  sUe  was  L'  iwilling  to  admit  even 
to  herself,  and  much  leos  ^j  a:.yhody  else,  that  she  felt  the 
slightest  irntation  at  the  fact  that  Brooke  had  shown  no 
eagerness  to  avail  himself  of  the  invitation  she  had  given 
him.     Still,  she  was  very  far  from  feeling  pleased  with 

"  I  dare  say  he  has,"  she  said. 

"Then  he  is,  at  least,  not  doing  it  very  successfully 
The  rope  fell  into  the  caiion." 

"  I  am  not  very  sure  there  are  many  men  who  would 
have  attempted  to  put  a  rope  across  at  all."  said  Barbara 
and  did  not  realize  for  a  moment  that  she  had  to  some 
extent,  betrayed  herself.  She  might  feel  displeased  with 
the  flume-builder  herself,  but  that  was  no  reason  why  she 
should  permit  another  person  to  disparage  his  capabili- 

.^,t.  ?.{y^''^^^  ^"'''  ''^^^^  ^^s  probably  acquainted  with 
Well,    she  said,  indifferently,  "  we  hope  he  will  be 
successful.    The  man  pleases  me,  but  I  would  like  to 
know  what  Grant  thinks  about  him." 

"  Then  why  don't  you  ask  him  ?  " 

Mrs  Devine  shook  her  head.  "  Grant  never  tells 
anybody  his  opinions  until  he's  tolerably  sure  he'srieht 
and  I  fancy  he  is  a  Uttle  undecided  about  Mr  Brooke 
as  yet,"  she  said.     "  I'm  going  to  bed." 

She  lighted  a  lamp,  but  when  she  went  out  Barbara 
made  her  way  to  her  room  without  one.  There  was 
nobody  else  beyond  Wilkins'  wife  in  the  ranch  and  she 
liad  retired  some  time  ago.  Barbara  sat  down  by  the 
open  window  of  her  room,  looking  out  into  the  night  A 
iialf-moon  was  now  slowly  hfting  itself  above  the  faintly- 
gleammg  snow,  and  she  could  see  the  pines  roll  away  m 
sombre  battalions  into  the  drifting  mists  below 

It  was  the  flume-builder  her  thoughts  hovered  "round, 
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and  she  endeavoured  fruitlessly  to  define  the  attraction 
he  had  for  her,  or,  as  she  preferred  to  consider  it,  the 
reason  for  the  interest  she  felt  in  him.  She  wondered 
vaguely  how  much  ot  it  was  due  to  vanity  resulting  from 
a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  it  was  she  who  had  roused 
him  from  a  state  of  too  acquiescent  lethargy.  Then  she 
wondered  why  the  fact  that  he  had  not  long  ago  excused 
himself  from  spending  an  evening  in  her  company  at  t!ie 
ranch  should  have  hurt  her,  as  she  now  admitted  that  it 
did. 

She  felt  far  from  sleepy,  and  sat  still,  shivering  a  little 
now  and  then,  w*-''le  the  moon  rose  higher  above  the 
snow,  until  its  faint  light  drove  back  the  shadows  from 
the  swamp.  The  clustering  pines  shook  off  their  duski- 
ness, and  grew  into  definite  tracery  ;  an  owl  that  hooted 
eerily  flitted  by  on  soundless  wing,  and  she  felt  the  silence 
become  suddenly  almost  overwhelming.  There  was  no 
wind,  but  she  could  hear  the  little  willow  leaves  stirrin", 
it  seemed,  beneath  the  cooling  dew,  for  the  sound  ha^ 
scarcely  strength  enough  to  make  a  tangible  impression 
upon  her  senses.  It,  however,  appeared  to  grow  a  trilia 
louder,  and  she  found  herself  listening  with  strained 
attention  when  it  ceased  awhile,  until  it  rose  again,  a 
trifle  more  clearly.  She  glanced  at  the  cedars  above  the 
clearing,  but  they  stood  sombre  and  motionless,  and  she 
leaned  forward  in  her  chair  with  heart  beating  more 
rapidly  than  usual  as  she  wondered  what  made  those 
leaves  move. 

Then  a  shadow  detached  itself  from  the  rest,  and  its 
contour  did  not  suggest  that  of  a  slender  tree.  It  in- 
creased in  length,  and,  remembering  Devine's  papers 
she  rose  with  a  little  gasp.  Her  sister,  as  he  had  pointed 
out,  had  delicate  nerves,  Mrs.  Wilkins  was  dull  of  hearing, 
and,  as  the  men's  shanty  stood  almost  a  mile  away,  it  was 
evident  that  she  must  depend  upon  her  own  resources. 
She  stood  still,  quivering  a  little,  and  then  with  difficulty 
repressed  a  cry  when  the  dim  figure  of  a  man  appeared 
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in  the  clearing.  Two  minutes  later  she  slipped  softly 
mto  the  room  where  KattyDevine  lay  asleep,  and  opened 
a  cupboard  set  apart  for  her  husband's  use,  while 
wlicn  she  flitted  across  the  stream  of  railiance  that  shone 
m  through  the  window,  she  held  an  object  that  gleamed 
with  a  mctalhc  lustre  clenched  in  one  hand 
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The  half-moon  Barbara  watched  from  her  window 
floated  slowly  above  the  serrated  tops  of  the  dusky 
pines  when  Brooke  groped  his  way  through  their  shadow 
across  a  strip  of  the  Englishman's  swamp.  The  ranch 
which  he  was  making  for  rose  darkly  before  him  with 
the  willows  clustering  close  up  to  that  side  of  it,  and  he 
stopped  and  stood  listening  when  he  readied  them  He 
started  at  a  faint  rattle  in  the  house.  It  ceased  suddenly 
but  It  had  set  his  heart  throbbing  unpleasantly  fast' 
though  he  was  sensible  of  a  little  annoyance  with  him- 
self because  this  was  the  case. 

There  was  nothing  he  need  fear,  and  he  was  indeed 
not  quite  sure  that  the  prospect  of  facing  a  physical  peril 
would  have  been  altogether  unpleasant  then.  Devine 
was  away  the  women  were  doubtless  asleep,  and  it  was 
the  fact  that  he  was  about  to  creep  like  a  thief  into  a 
house  where  he  had  been  hospitably  welcomed  which 
occasioned  his  uneasiness. 

A  bent  branch  from  which  the  bruised  leaves  drooped 
hmply  caught  his  eye.  for  he  had  trained  his  powers  of 
observation  following  the  deer  at  the  ranch,  and  moving 
a  trifle  he  noticed  one  that  was  broken.  It  was  evident 
that  somebody  had  recently  forced  his  way  through 
the  thicket  towards  the  house,  and  he  wondered  varantlv 
why  any  one  should  have  done  so  when  a  good  traU  led 
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round  the  copse.  The  question  would  probably  not 
have  occupied  his  attention  at  any  other  time,  but  just 
then  he  was  glad  to  seize  upon  anything  that  might  serve 
to  distract  his  thoughts  from  the  purpose  he  had  on  hand 
He  could  not,  however,  stay  there  considering  it  and 
followmg  the  willows  he  came  to  the  door  of  the  ranch 
kitchen,  behind  which  the  office  stood,  and  once  more  he 
stopped  to  listen.  Though  nobody  could  see  him,  he  felt 
his  face  grow  hot  as  he  laid  one  hand  upon  the  door  and 
inserted  the  point  of  a  little  steel  bar  in  the  crevice. 

The  door,  however,  somewhat  to  his  astonishment 
swung  open  at  a  touch,  and  he  crept  in  noiselessly  witli  an' 
even  greater  sense  of  degradation.  He  crossed  the 
kitchen,  carrying  the  httle  bar,  and  did  not  stop  until  he 
reached  the  office  door.  This  stood  ajar,  but  he  stood 
still  a  moment  in  place  of  going  in,  longing,  most  iliogic- 
ally,  for  any  interruption.  There  was  a  low  rustle  that 
set  him  quivering.  Somebody,  it  appeared,  was  moving 
about  the  room  m  front  of  him.  Then  a  board  .reaked 
sharply,  and  with  every  nerve  strung  up  he  drew  the 
door  a  trifle  open. 

A  faint  stream  of  radiance  shone  in  through  the  win- 
dow, but  it  fell  upon  the  wall  opposite,  and  the  rest  of  the 
room  was  wrapped  in  shadow,  in  which  he  could  just 
discern  a  dim  figure  that  moved  stealthily.  It  was 
evidently  a  man  who  could  have  come  there  with  no 
commendable  purpose,  and  as  he  recognized  this  a 
somewhat  curious  thing  happened,  for  Brooke's  lips 
set  tight,  and  he  clenched  the  steel  bar  in  a  fit  of  venom- 
ous anger.  It  did  not  occur  to  him  that  his  own  object 
was,  after  all,  very  much  the  same  as  the  stranger's 
and  creeping  forward  noiselessly  with  eyes  fixed  on  the 
dusky  figure  he  saw  it  stoop  and  apparently  move  a  book 
that  stood  on  what  seemed  to  be  a  box.  That  move- 
ment enabled  him  to  gain  another  yard,  and  then  he 
stopped  again,  bracing  himself  for  the  grapple,  while  the 
dim  object  turned  towards  the  light. 
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Rrooke  could  lit.T  nothing  but  the  throbbing  of  his 
heart,  and  for  a  mon  ent  his  eyes  grew  hazy  ;   but  that 
passed  and  he  saw  the  man  hold  up  an  object  that  was 
very  hke  a  tm  case.     He  moved  again  nearer  the  light 
and  Brooke  sprang  forward  with  the  bar  swung  aloft' 
yuick  as  he  was,  the  stranger  was  equally  alert,  and 
stepped  forward  instead  of  back,  while  next  moment 
Brooke  looked  mto  the  dully-glinting  muzzle  of  a  pistol 
btop  nght  where  you  are  !  "  a  voice  said. 
Prooke  did  as  he  was  bidden,  instinctively,  and  for  a 
second  or  two  the  men  stood  tense  and  motionless  look- 
ing at  one  another  with  lips  hard  set.     Brooke  recomizcd 
the  mtruder  as  a  man  who  wheeled  the  ore  between  the 
mme  and  stamps,  and  remembered  that  he  had  not  been 
tliere  very  long. 
"  What  do  you  want  here  ?  "  he  said. 
•  {^?  'nan  smiled  grimly,  though  he  did  not  move  the 
pistol,  and  his  eyes  were  unpleasantly  steady. 

"  I  was  going  to  ask  you  the  same  thing,  but  it  don't 
count,    he  said.     "  There's  a  door  yonder,  and  you  have 
bout  ten  seconds  to  get  out  of  it.     If  you're  here  any 
loiiger  you  re  going  to  take  steep  chances  of  getting  hurt  " 
Brooke  reaUzed  that  the  warning  was  probably  war- 
ranted, but  he  stood  still,  stiffening  his  grasp  on  the  bar 
for  to  vacate  the  position  was  the  last  thing  he  contem- 
plated.   Barbara  Heathcote  was  in  the  ranch,  and  he 
did  not  remember  that  she  had  also  two  companions. 
1  hen  while  they  stood  watching  each  other  a  door  handle 
rattled,  and  Brooke  heard  a  rustle  of  draperies 
Look  behind  you  I  "  said  the  stranger,  sharply. 
Brooke,  too  strung  up  to  recognize  the  risk  of  the  pro- 
ceeding, swung  round  almost  before  he  heard  him   and 
then  gasped  with  consternation,  for  Barbara  stood  in 
the  entrance    holding  up  a  light.    She  was,  however, 
not  quite  defenceless,  as  Brooke  realized  when  he  saw 
the  gleaming  pistol  in  her  hand.    Next  moment  his 
tolly  became  evident,  for  there  was  a  hasty  patter  of 
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feet,  and  when  Brooke  turned  again  the  stranger  had 
almost  gained  the  other  door  of  the  room.  Barbara, 
who  had  moved  forward  in  the  meanwhile,  however, 
now  stood  between  him  and  it,  and  turning  half  round 
he  raised  the  pistol  menacingly.  Then  with  hand 
clenched  hard  upon  the  bar,  Brooke  sprang. 

There  was  a  flash  and  a  detonation,  the  acrid  smoke 
drove  into  his  eyes,  and  he  fell  with  a  crash  against  the 
door,  which  was  flung  to  in  front  of  him.  He  had,  as  he 
afterwards  discovered,  struck  it  with  his  head  and 
shoulder,  but  just  then  he  was  only  sensible  of  an  un- 
pleasant dizziness  and  a  stinging  pain  in  his  left  arm. 
Then  he  leaned  somewhat  heavily  against  the  door,  and 
he  and  the  girl  looked  at  each  other  through  the  filmy 
wisps  of  smoke  while  a  rapid  patter  of  footsteps  grew  less 
distinct.  Barbara  was  white  in  face,  and  her  hps  were 
quivering. 

"  Are  you  hurt  ?  "  she  said,  and  her  voice  sounded 
curiously  strained. 

"  No,"  said  Brooke,  with  a  little  hollow  laugh.  "  Not 
seriously,  anyway.  The  fellow  flung  the  door  to  in  my 
face,  and  the  blow  must  have  dazed  me.  That  reminds 
me  that  I'm  wasting  time.     Where  is  he  now  ?  " 

Barbara  made  a  little  forceful  gesture.  "  Half-way 
across  the  clearing  I  exp>ect.  You  cannot  go  after  him. 
Look  at  your  arm." 

Brooke  turned  his  head  slowly,  and  saw  a  thin,  red 
trickle  drip  from  the  sleeve  of  his  jean  jacket,  which  the 
moonlight  fell  upon. 

"  I  scarcely  think  it's  worth  troubling  about.  The 
arm  will  bend  all  right,"  he  said.  "  Still,  perhaps  you 
wouldn't  mind  if  I  took  this  thing  off." 

He  seized  the  edge  of  the  jacket,  and  then  while  his 
face  went  awry  let  his  hand  drop  again. 

"  It  might,  perhaps,  be  better  to  cut  the  sleeve,"  he 
said.  "Could  "  -     - 


jean  is  very 


you 
thin.' 
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The  girl's  hand  shook  a  little  as  she  opened  the  knife 
he  passed  her,  and  just  then  a  cry  came  down  faintly  from 
one  of  the  rooms  above.  Barbara  moved  into  the 
corridor. 

"  Nothing  very  drcarlful  has  happened,  and  I  am 
commg  back  m  a  minute  or  two,  but  don't  come  down  " 
she  said  authoritatively. 

Then  she  came  towards  him  quietly,  and  laid  a  hand 
on  his  shoulder. 

"  Keep  still,  and  I  will  not  be  long.  Katty  is  apt  to 
lose  her  head,"  she  said. 

Her  finge-s  still  quivered  a  little,  but  she  was  deft  in 
spite  of  it,  and  when  the  slit  sleeve  fell  away  Brooke 
sat  down  with  a  little  smile. 

"  Very  sorry  to  trouble  you,"  he  said.  "  I  don't  know 
much  about  these  things,  but  the  artery  evidently  isn't 
cut,  and  I  don't  think  the  bone  is  touched.  That  means 
there  can't  be  very  much  harm  done.  Would  you  mind 
tying  my  handkerchief  tightly  round  it  where  I've  laid 
my  finger  ?  " 

Barbara,  who  did  so,  afterwards  sat  down  in  the  near- 
est chair,  for  she  felt  a  trifle  breathless  as  well  as  some- 
what hmp,  and  there  was  an  embarrassing  silence  A 
little  filmy  smoke  still  drifted  about  the  room  and  a 
short  steel  bar,  a  tin  case,  and  a  litter  of  papers  lav 
between  them  on  the  floor.  There  were  red  splashes  on 
one  or  two  of  the  papers. 

"  The  man  must  have  dropped  them,"  said  Barbara 
quietly.      'He,  of  course,  brought  the  bar  to  open  the 
door  with. 
Brooke  did  not  answer  the  last  remark. 
"  I  fancy  he  dropped  them  when  he  flung  the  door  in 
my  face,     he  said. 

"  Of  course  I  "  said  Barbara.  "  He  had  his  hands  full  " 
Ihen  a  thought  struck  her.  and  she  looked  up  suddenly 
at  the  man.  ^ 

"  But,  now  I  remember,  you  had  the  bar, "  she  said. 
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"  Yes,"  said  Brooke,  very  simply,  "  I  certainly  had." 

He  saw  the  faint  bewilderment  in  her  eyes.  It,  how- 
ever, vanished  in  a  moment  or  two,  but  Brooke  decided 
that  if  he  guessed  her  thoughts  correctly  he  had  done 
wisely  in  admitting  the  possession  of  the  bar. 

"  Of  course  I  You  hadn't  a  pistol,  and  it  was,  no 
doubt,  the  only  thing  you  could  find,"  she  said.  "  I'm 
afraid  I  did  not  even  remember  to  thank  you,  but  to  tell 
the  truth  I  was  too  badly  frightened  to  think  of  any- 
thing." 
[(  I    j    I  Brooke  nodded  comprehendingly. 

Il  I    1    ;!  "  I  scarcely  think  I  deserve  any  thanks,"  he  said. 

1'  I  Barbara  made  a  little  gesture.     "  Pshaw  !  "  she  said. 

"  You  are  not  always  so  conventional,  and  both  I  and 
Grant  Devine  owe  you  a  great  deal.  The  man  must 
have  been  a  claim-jumper,  and  meant  to  steal  those 
papers.  They  are — the  plans  and  patents  of  the 
I J  j  Canopus." 

She  stopped  a  moment,  and  then,  seeing  Brooke  had 
noticed  the  momentary  pause,  continued,  with  a  little 
forced  laugh  and  a  flush  in  her  cheeks,  "  That  was  native 
Canadian  caution  asserting  itself.  I  am  ashamed  of  it,  but 
you  must  remember  I  was  rather  badly  startled  a  little 
while  ago.  There  is  no  reason  why  I  should  not  tell — 
you — this,  or  show  you  the  documents." 

Brooke  made  a  little  grimace  as  though  she  had  hurt 
him  physically. 

"  I  think  there  is,"  he  said. 

The  girl  stared  at  him,  and  he  saw  only  sympathy  in 
her  eyes. 

"  I'm  afraid  my  wits  have  left  me,  or  I  would  not  have 
kept  you  talking  while  you  are  in  pain.  Your  arm 
hurts  ?  "  she  said. 

"  No,"  said  Brooke,  dryly.  "  The  arm  is-,  I  feel  ahnost 
sure,  very  little  the  worse.  Hadn't  you  better  pick  the 
papers  up  ?  You  will  excuse  me  stooping  to  help  you. 
I  scarcely  think  it  would  be  advisable  just  now." 
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Barbara  knelt  clown  and  gatlicred  the  scattered  docu- 
ments while  the  man  noticed  the  curious  flush  in  her 
face  when  one  of  tliem  left  a  red  smear  on  her  little  white 
hngers.  Rismg,  she  held  them  up  to  him  half  open  as 
tliey  had  fallen,  and  looked  at  him  steadily 

"WiU  you  put  them  straight  while  I  find  the  band 
they  were  slipped  through  ?  "  she  said 

Brooke  fancied  he  understood  her.  She  had  a  generous 
spirit,  and  having,  in  a  moment  of  confusion,  suggested 
a  doubt  of  him,  was  making  amends  in  the  one  fashion 
tliat  suggested  itself.  Then  she  turned  away,  and  her 
back  was  towards  him  as  she  moved  slowly  towards  the 
door,  and  when  a  plan  of  the  Canopus  mine  fell  open  in 
his  hand.  The  hght  was  close  beside  him,  but  he  clo-^ed 
his  eyes  and  there  was  a  rustle  as  the  papers  slipped  from 
his  fingers,  while  when  the  giri  turned  towards  him  his 
face  was  awry,  and  he  looked  at  her  with  a  Uttle  grim 
hinile.  ° 

"  I  am  afraid  they  are  scattered  again,"  he  said  "  It 
was  very  clumsy  of  me,  but  I  find  it  hurts  me  to  use  my 
left  hand.  ^ 

Barbara  thrust  the  papers  into  the  case.  "  I  am  sorry 
I  didn  t  think  of  tha\"  she  said.  "  Even  if  you  don'^ 
appreciate  my  thanks  you  will  have  to  put  up  with  my 
brother-in-law's,  and  he  is  a  man  who  remembers  It 
might  have  cost  him  a  good  deal  if  anybody  who  could 
not  be  trusted  had  seen  those  papers— and  now  no  more 
ot  them.    Don  t  move  again  until  I  tell  you." 

Brooke  made  no  answer,  and  Barbara  went  out  into 
the  corridor. 

"  Wm  you  dress  as  quickly  as  you  can,  Katty,  and 
come  down,  she  said ;  "  I  don't  know  where  you  keep 
the  decanters,  and  I  want  to  give  Mr.  Brooke,  who  is 
hurt,  a  glass  of  wine." 

Brooke  protested,  but  Barbara  laughed.  "It  will 
really  be  a  kindness  to  Katty,  who  is  now,  I  feel  quite 
sure,  m  a  state  of  terror."  ^ 
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It  was  three  or  four  minutes  later  when  Mrs.  D'lvine 
apfK-ared,  and  Barbara  turned  towards  her. 

"  There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  getting  nervous 
now,"  she  said.  "  A  man  came  in  to  steal  Grant's 
pajjers  about  the  mine,  and  Mr.  Brooke,  who  saw  him, 
crept  in  after  him,  though  he  had  only  a  little  bur,  and 
the  man  had  a  pistol.  I  fancy  Grant  is  considerably 
indebted  to  him,  and  we  must  at  least,  keep  him  hero 
until  one  of  the  boys  brings  up  the  doctor." 

Brooke  rose  to  his  feet,  but  Barbara  moved  swiftly 
to  the  door  and  turned  the  key  in  it. 

"  No,"  she  said,  decisively.  "  You  are  not  going 
away  when  you  are  scarcely  fit  to  walk.  Katty,  you 
haven't  brought  the  wine  yet." 

Brooke  sat  down  again,  and  making  no  answer,  looked 
away  from  her,  for  though  he  would  greatly  have  pre- 
ferred it,  he  scarcely  '^'t  capable  of  reaching  his  tent. 
Then  there  was  silence  for  several  minutes  until  Mrs. 
Devine  came  back  with  the  wine. 

"  You  are  going  to  stay  here  until  your  arm  is  seen  to. 
My  husband  would  not  be  pleased  if  we  did  not  do  every- 
thing we  could  for  you,"  she  said. 


!  r. 


CHAPTER    XVIII 

BROOK  R   MAKES   A  DECISION 

It  was  the  second  moming  after  the  attempt  upon  the 
papers,  and  Brooke  lay  in  a  basket  chair  on  the  little 
verandah  at  the  ranch.  In  spite  of  the  doctor's 
ministrations  his  arm  was  a  good  deal  more  painful 
than  he  had  expected  it  to  be,  his  head  ached,  and 
he  felt  unpleasantly  lethargic  and  limp.  It,  how- 
ever, seemed  to  him  that  this  wound  was  not  sufficiently 
serious  to  account  for  this,  and  he  wondered  vaguely 
whether  it  resulted  from  too  strenuous  physical  exertion 
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coupled  witli  tliu  increasing  mental  strain  he  had  bonu- 
of  late.  That  question  was,  however,  of  no  great  import- 
ance, and  in  the  meanwhile  it  was  pleasant  to  lie  there 
and  listen  languidly  while  Barbara  talked  to  him. 

Her  quiet  graciousness  had  a  soothing  effect  upon  the 
man  who  had  risen  unrefrcshed  after  a  night  of  mental 
conflict  which  had  continued  through  the  few  brief 
snatches  of  fevered  sleep.  Brooke  felt  the  need  of 
moral  stimulant  as  well  as  physical  rest,  for  the  struggle 
hi;  had  desisted  from  for  the  time  was  not  over  yet. 

He  was  tenacious  of  purpose,  but  it  had  cost  him  an 
effort  to  adhere  to  the  terms  of  his  compact  with  Saxtoii, 
and  it  was  with  a  thrill  of  intense  disgust  he  realized  how 
fur  it  had  led  him  when  he  came  upon  the  thief,  for  there 
was  no  ignoring  the  fact  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
make  any  great  distinction  between  them.  It  had  also 
become  evident  that  he  could  not  continue  to  play  the 
part  Saxton  had  allotted  him,  and  yet  if  he  threw  it  over 
lie  stood  to  lose  everything  his  companion,  who  was  at 
once  a  reproach  to  him  and  an  incentive  to  a  continu- 
ance in  the  career  of  deception,  impersonated.  Her 
society  and  his  few  visits  to  the  ranch  had  shown  him 
the  due  value  of  the  rclinement  and  congenial  environ- 
ment which  no  man  without  dollars  could  hope  to  enjoy. 
He  could,  in  the  meanwhile,  neither  nerve  himself  to 
bear  the  thought  of  the  girl's  scorn  when  she  realized 
what  his  purpose  had  been,  nor  bid  her  farewell  and  go 
back  to  the  aimless  life  of  poverty.  One  thing  alone 
was  certain.    Devine's  papers  were  safe  from  him. 

He  lay  silent  almost  too  long,  watching  her  with  a 
vague  longing  in  his  gaze,  for  her  head  was  partly  turned 
from  him.  Perhaps  she  felt  his  eyes  upon  her,  for  she 
turned  at  last  and  glanced  at   him. 

"  I  have  been  thinking — about  that  night,"  she  said. 

"  You  reajr-  shouldn't,"  said  Brooke,  who  felt  sud- 
denly uneasy.     "  It  isn't  worth  while." 

Barbara  smiled.     "  That  is  a  point  upon  which  opin- 
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ions  may  diifcr,  but  I  understand  your  attitude.  You 
sec,  I  have  been  in  England,  and  you  apparently  believe 
it  the  correct  thing  to  hide  your  light  under  a  bushel 
there." 

"  No,"  said  Brooke,  drily,  "  at  least,  not  all  of  us." 

Barbara  shook  her  head.  "  There  are,"  slie  said, 
"  several  kinds  of  affectation,  and  I  am  not  to  be  put  off. 
Now,  you  are  quite  aware  that  you  did  my  brother-in- 
law  a  signal  service,  and  contrived  to  get  me  out  of  a 
very  unpleasant  and  perilous  situation." 

The  colour  deepened  a  little  in  Brooke's  face,  and  once 
more  he  was  sensible  of  the  humiliation  that  had  troubled 
him  on  previous  occasions,  as  he  remembered  that  it 
was  by  no  means  to  do  Devine  a  service  he  had  crept 
into  the  ranch. 

"  I  really  don't  think  there  was  very  much  risk, "  he 
said.     "  Besides,  you  had  a  pistol." 

Barbara  laughed.  "  I  never  fired  a  pistol  in  my  life, 
and  I  fancy  there  was  nothing  in  the  one  in  question." 

Brooke  glanced  at  her  a  trifle  sharply,  "  You  meant 
to  fire  at  the  man  ?  " 

"  I'm  afraid  I  did.  Was  it  very  dreadful  ?  He  was 
there  with  an  unlawful  purpose,  and  I  saw  his  hand 
lighten  just  as  you  sprang  at  him.  Still,  I  was  almost 
glad  when  the  pistol  did  not  go  off." 

She  seemed  to  have  some  difficulty  in  repressing  a 
shiver  at  the  recollection,  and  Brooke  sat  silent  for  a 
moment  or  two  with  his  heait  throbbing  a  good  deal 
faster  than  usual.  He  could  guess  what  that  effort  had 
cost  his  companion,  and  that  it  was  his  peril  which  had 
nerved  her  to  overcome  her  natural  shrinking  from  taking 
Ufe.  Perhaps  Barbara  noticed  the  effect  her  explana- 
tion had  on  him,  and  desired  to  lessen  it,  for  she  said : 
"  It  really  was  unpleasant,  but  I  remembered  that  you 
had  come  there  to  ensure  the  safety  of  my  brother-in- 
law's  property,  and  one  is  permitted  to  shoot  at  a  thief 
in  this  country." 
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Brooke,  who  could  not  help  it,  made  a  little  abrupt 
inovement,  and  felt  his  face  grow  hot  as  he  wonrlored 
what  she  would  think  of  liim  if  she  knew  the  purpose 
tiiat  liad  brought  him  there. 

"  Of  course  !  "  lie  said.     "  I  am,  howovvr,  inclined  to 

Imik  you  saved  my  life.    Tlu'  man  prol)ably  saw  your 

haml  go  up,  and  that  made  him  a  trillc  too  precipilate. 

Sti  1,  iXThups,  he  only  wanted  to  look  at  the  papers  and 

liad  no  intention  of  stealing  anvthinj,'." 

Barbara,  who  appeared  glad  to  cliange  the  subject 
Miuled,  ■• 

"  Admitting  that,  I  can't  see  any  great  difference  " 
she  said.  "1  ho  man  who  runs  a  p.rsonal  risk  to  secure 
a  wallet  with  dollar  bills  in  it  that  belongs  to  somebody 
tise  naturally  does  not  expect  commendation,  or  usually 
get  It,  but  It  seems  to  me  a  good  deal  meaner  thing  to 
steal  a  claim  by  cunning  trickery.  For  instance,  one 
lias  a  certain  admiration  for  the  train  robbers  across 
the  frontier.  For  two  or  three  road-agents  to  hold  up 
and  rob  a  train  demands  a  good  deal  of  courage,  but  to 
l)lund.er  a  man  by  prying  into  his  secrets  is  only  contemp- 
tible.   Don  t  you  think  so .' "  ^  f 

Brooke  winced  beneath  her  gaze. 

"  W-'!  "  he  said  slowly,  "  I  suppose  it  is.  StiU,  you 
-"E   ^:    -  'C  excuses  even  for  such  a  person." 

->•-..,       Surely— you— do    not    feel  capable    of 
inventing  any  for  a  claim-jumper  ?  " 

Brooke  felt  that  in  his  case  there  were,  at  least  one  or 
two. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  I  wonder  if  you  could  make  any 
for  a  tram-robber  ?  "  ^ 

Barbara  appeared  reflective  "  We  will  admit  that 
the  dishonesty  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  though  that  is 
not  quite  the  point.  The  men  who  hold  a  train  up,  how- 
ever, take  a  senous  personal  risk,  and  stake  their  lives 
upon  their  quickness  and  nerve.  Daring  of  that  kind 
commands  a  certain  respect.     The  claim-jumper,  on 
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the  contrary,  must  necessarily  proceed  by  stealth,  and, 
of  course,  rarely  ventures  on  an  attempt  until  he  makes 
sure  that  the  law  will  support  him,  because  the  man  he 
means  to  rob  has  neglected  some  trivial  requirement." 

"  Then  it  is  admissible  to  steal,  so  long  as  you  do  it 
openly  and  take  a  personal  risk  ?  Still,  I  have  heard  of 
claim-jumpers  being  shot." 

Barbara  laughed.  "  They  probably  deserved  it. 
Now,  I  think  I  have  made  out  my  case  for  the  train- 
robber,  but  I  cannot  see  why  you  should  constitute  your- 
self an  advocate  for  the  claim-jumper." 

Brooke  contrived  to  force  a  smile.  "  It  is,"  he  said, 
"  often  a  little  difficult  to  make  sure  of  one's  motives, 
but  we  can,  at  least,  take  it  for  granted  that  the  man 
who  robs  a  train  is  the  nobler  rascal." 

Barbara  sat  silent  awhile.  "  It  was  fortunate  you 
arrived  when  you  did  that  night,"  she  said,  meditatively. 
"  Still,  as  you  could  not  well  have  known  the  man  meant, 
to  make  the  attempt,  or  have  expected  to  find  anybody 
still  awake  at  the  ranch,  it  seems  an  edmost  astonishing 
coincidence." 

"  It  certainly  was,"  he  said.  "  I  have,  however,  heard 
of  coincidences  that  were  more  astonishing  still." 

Barbara  nodded.  "  No  doubt,"  she  said.  "  We  will 
let  it  go  at  that.  As  you  may  have  noticed,  we  are 
now  and  then  almost  indecently  candid  in  this  country, 
but  I  agree  with  my  brother-in-law  who  says  that  nobody 
could  make  an  Englishman  talk  unless  he  wanted  to." 

"  Silence  is  reputed  to  be  golden,"  said  Brooke  re- 
flectively, "  and  I  really  think  there  are  cases  when  it  is. 
At  least,  there  was  one  I  figured  in  when  some  two  or 
three  minutes'  unchecked  speech  cost  me  more  dollars 
than  I  have  made  ever  since.  It  happened  in  England, 
and  I  merely  favoured  another  man  with  my  frank 
opinion  of  him.  After  a  thing  of  that  kind  one  is  apt  to 
be  guarded." 

"  I  think  I  should  cultivate  a  sense  of  proportion. 
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Can  one  make  up  for  a  single  mistake  in  one  direction 
by  ernng  continually  in  the  opposite  one  ?  Still  that 
IS  not  a  question  we  need  go  into  now.  You  expect  to 
get  the  rope  across  the  caiion  very  shortly  '  " 

suddlnf^.'-rdo."^"'"'^'    "'°"    ^''P^^^^'""    ^^-g^'^ 
"  And  then  ?  " 

■'  I  '^°^'}  know.  I  shall  probably  take  the  trail  again 
It  does  not  matter  greatly  where  it  may  lead  me  " 

There  was  a  curious  little  vibration  he  could  not  ouite 
repress  in  his  voice,  and  both  he  and  his  companion  vverc 
under  the  circumstances,  silent  a  trifle  too  long  for 
there  are  times  when  silence  is  very  expressive.  Then 
It  was  Barbara  who  spoke. 
"  You  will  be  sorry  to  go  ?  " 

Brooke  looked  at  her  steadily,  with  his  lips  set  and 
his  fingers  quivering  a  little,  for  he  realized  at  last  what  it 
would  cost  hirn  to  leave  her.  For  a  moment  a  hot  flood 
of  passion  and  longing  threatened  to  sweep  him  away 
but  he  held  it  m  check.  ■'' 

'•  What  answer  could  I  make  ?  The  conventional  one 
demanded  scarcely  fits  the  case,"  he  said 

"But  the  dam  will  not  be  finished,"  said  Barbara 
who  realized  that  she  had  made  an  unfortunate  start 

Again  Brooke  sat  silent.     It  seemed  folly  to  abandon 

his  purpose,  and  he  wondered  whether  he  would  have 

ufficient  strength  of  will  to  go  away.     It  was  also  folly 

to  stay  and  sink  further  under  the  girl's  influence,  when 

the  revelation  he  shrank  from  would,  if  he  pereisted  Th^s 

on*'T*  ww^";  '"'  '^°"^^^'  ^^""""^  inevitable.     St il 
once  he  left  the  Canopus  he  must  go  back  to  a  life  of 

S  P  ?^  '^''°"'-  ,"''  '**  ^^^  ^«".  ^ith  one  hand 
ioke'agl  "^  *°  '°°^  ^'  ^"^  '=°'"P-'°"  ""til  she 
"  You  say  you  do  not  know  where  the  trail  mav  lead 
you  and  you  do  not  seem  to  care.  One  wouTd  fancv 
that  was  wrong."  she  said.  ^ 
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"  Why  ?  " 

"  In  this  province  the  trail  the  resolute  man  takes  usu- 
ally leads  to  success.  We  want  bridges  and  railroad 
trestles,  forests  cleared,  and  the  valleys  lined  with  roads. 
You  can  build  them." 

Brooke  shook  his  head,  though  her  confidence  in  him 
had  its  due  effect. 

"  I  wish  I  was  a  little  more  sure,"  he  said.  "  The 
difficulty,  as  I  think  I  once  pointed  out,  is  that  one  needs 
dollars  to  make  a  fair  start  with." 

"  They  are,  at  least,  not  indispensable,  as  the  history 
of  most  of  the  men  who  have  done  anything  worth 
while  in  the  province  shows.  Isn't  there  a  certain 
satisfaction  in  starting  with  everything  against  one  ?  " 

"  Afterwards,  i)erhaps.  That  is,  if  one  struggles 
through.  There  is,  however,  one  learns  by  experience, 
really  very  little  satisfaction  at  the  time,  especially  if  one 
scarcely  gets  beyond  the  start  at  all." 

Barbara  smiled  a  little,  though  she  looked  at  him 
steadily.  "  You,"  she  said,  "  will,  I  think,  go  a  long 
way.  In  fact,  if  it  was  a  sword  I  gave  you,  I  should 
expect  it  of  you." 

Brooke  came  very  near  losing  his  head  just  then, 
though  he  realized  that,  after  all,  the  words  implied  little 
more  than  a  belief  in  his  capabilities,  and  for  a  few 
insensate  moments  he  almost  decided  to  stay  at  the 
Canopus  and  make  the  most  of  his  opportunities. 
Saxton,  he  reflected,  might  put  sufficient  pressure  upon 
Devine  to  extort  the  six  thousand  dollars  from  him 
without  the  necessity  for  his  part  becoming  apparent 
at  all.  With  that  sum  in  his  hands  there  was,  he  felt, 
very  little  he  could  not  attain ;  and  then  he  shook  off 
the  deluding  fancy,  for  it  once  more  became  apparent 
that  the  deed  which  gave  Saxton  the  hold  he  wished 
for  upon  Devine  would,  even  if  she  never  heard  of 
it,  stand  as  a  barrier  between  Barbara  Heathcote  and 
him. 
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"  One  feels  inclined  to  wonder  now  and  then  whether 
success  does  not  occasionally,  at  least,  cost  the  man  who 
achieves  it  more  than  it  is  wc-th,"  he  said.  "  The  actual 
record  of  the  leaders  one  is  expected  to  look  up  to  might 
in  that  connexion,  provide  one  with  a  fund  of  astonish' 
ing  information." 

Barbara  made  a  little  gesture  of  impatience.     "  Is 
the  poor  man  the  only  one  who  can  be  honest  ?  " 

•'  One  would  feel  inclined  to  fancy  that  the  man  who  is 
unduly  honest  runs  a  risk  of  remaining  poor." 

"  I  think  that  is  an  argument  I  have  very  little  sym- 
pathy with,"  said  Barbara.  "  It  is,  you  see.  so  easy  for 
the  incapable  to  impeach  the  successful  man's  honesty 
It  IS  an  attitude  I  scarcely  expected  from  you." 
Brooke  smiled  somewhat  bitterly. 
"  You  wUl,  however,  remember  that  I  have  made  no 
attempt  to  persuade  you  of  my  own  integrity." 

Just  then,  as  it  happened,  Mrs.  Devine  came  into  the 
verandah  with  a  packet  in  her  hand. 

"  These  are  the  papers  the  man  tried  to  steal  "  she 
said.  "Since  you  insist  upon  going  back  to  the  canon 
to-day,  I  wonder  if  you  would  take  care  of  them  ?  " 
Brooke  gasped.  ' '  You  wish  me  to  take  them  away ' " 
"  Of  course  !  My  nerves  are  reaUy  horribly  unsettled 
and  I  was  sent  to  the  mountains  for  quietness  How 
could  any  one  expect  me  to  get  it  when  I  couldn't  even 
sleep  for  fear  of  that  man  or  some  one  else  coming  back 
for  these  documents  again  ?  " 

"  They  arc  of  considerable  importance  to  your  hus- 
band," said  Brooke. 

"  That  is  precisely  why  I  would  like  to  feel  that  they 
were  safe  m  your  tent.  Nobody  would  expect  you  to 
have  them  there." 

Brooke  turned  his  head  a  little  so  that  he  could  see 
Barbara's  face. 

"I  appreciate  your  confidence,"  he  said,  and  the  girl 
noticed  that  his  voice  was  a  trifle  hoarse.     "  Still,  I 
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must  point  out  that  I  am  almost  a  stranger  to  Mr. 
Devine  and  you." 

Barbara  smiled  a  little,  but  there  was  something  that 
set  the  man's  heart  beating  in  her  eyes. 

"  I  feel  quite  sure  my  sister's  confidence  is  warranted," 
she  said. 

Brooke,  who  glanced  at  the  single  seal,  laid  down  the 
packet,  and  Mrs.  Devine  smiled.  "  I  feel  ever  so  much 
easier  now  that  is  off  my  mind,"  she  said. 

She  went  out,  and  left  him  and  Barbara  alone  again, 
but  Brooke  knew  that  the  stn-^gle  was  over  and  the 
question  decided  oncT  for  all.  The  girl's  trust  in  him 
had  not  only  made  those  papers  inviolable  so  far  as  he 
was  concerned,  but  had  rendered  a  breach  with  Saxton 
unavoidable.  He  knew  now  that  he  could  never  do 
what  the  'after  had  expected  from  him. 

"  You  appeared  almost  unwilling  to  take  the  responsi- 
bility," said  the  girl. 

Brooke  smiled  curiously.  "  I  really  think  that  was 
the  case,"  he  said.  "  In  fact,  your  confidence  almost 
hurt  me.  One  feels  the  obligation  of  proving  it  war- 
ranted— in  every  respect — you  see.  That  is  partly  why 
I  shall  go  away  the  day  we  swing  the  first  load  of  props 
across  the  caiion." 

Barbara  felt  a  trace  of  disconcertion.  "  But  my 
brother-in-law  may  ask  you  to  do  something  else  for  him." 

"  I  scarcely  think  that  is  likely,"  said  Brooke  with  a 
little  dry  smile. 

Barbara  said  nothing  further,  and  when  she  left  him 
Brooke  was  once  more  sensible  of  a  curious  relief.  When 
Jimmy  arrived  that  evening  to  accompany  him  back  to 
his  tent  at  the  caiion,  and  expressed  his  satisfaction 
at  the  fact  that  he  did  not  appear  very  much  the  worse, 
he  smiled  dryly. 

"  That,"  he  said,  "  is  a  lit'le  astonishing.  I  am,  I 
think,  warranted  in  believing  myself  six  thousand  dol- 
lars worse  off  than  when  I  went  away." 
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Jimmy  stared  at  him  incredulously 

and  I  dok't^nnfflf '  "  \"^^"  ^^'''^  >'°"  ^'""^  ^^^'  -"any. 
l^Jf  ^1^  '^"^  ^°^  y°"  ^0"'d  have  let  them  get 

hrp^Jed"  ^^'"^ '""  '°""^*^'"«  y-  ^'^"'^  -pcct  e 

vuWk"''^   appeared   reflective.     "  Tm   not   quite   sure 
he  said     ''^'''''  ''  °'  "°''  ^"^  ^  ^''"°^'  ^'i<^  I  did/' 


CHAPTER    Xrx 

Brooke's  bargain 
Thhre  was  a  portentous  quietnnss  in  the  litflp  ,v..^  1 
town   which  did  not  exa^  pleas     Mr   pILrto" 
cum,   the  somewhat  discredited  local  agent  of  Grant 
Devme,  as  he  ascended  the  steep  street  from   he  groce^ 
store.     The  pmes  closed  in  upon  it,  but  their  fomb^ 
spires  were  growing  dim,  for  dusk  was  creeping  up  fhe 
val  ey.     The  atter  fact  brought  Slocum  a  sense  of  sa  is 
ac  ion  and  at  the  same  time  a  growing  uneSneS     He 
had,  as  It  happened,  signally  failed  to  collect  a  cert  "n 

sum  from  the  store-keeper,  who  had  expressed  hiLpLion 
of  him  and  his  doings  with  vitriolic  candour  and  U  was 
partly  as  the  result  of  this  that  very  little  escaped  hi 
notice  as  he  proceeded  towards  his  dwelling        ^ 

A  straggling  row  of  stores  and  houses,  log  and  frame 
and  galvanized  iron,  umbled  all  toeether  in  ,,n.i„i  I? 
confusion,  stretched  aVay  before  hi' towards  "he'  S 
n  the  forest  where  the  railroad  track  came  in,  but  ft  was 
the  groups  of  men  who  hung  about  them  which  occupTed 
his  attention.  He  saluted  them  with  forced  ccod 
humour  as  he  went  by.  but  there  was  no Veat  cordmH  t 
m  their  responses,  and  some  of  them  stfred  at  S  n 
uncompromising  silence.    There  was,  he  felt,  a  cerTa  n 
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tension  in  the  atmosphere,  and  it  was  not  without  a 
purpose  he  stopped  in  front  of  the  wooden  hotel,  where  a 
little  crowd  had  collected  upon  the  verandah. 
"  It's  kind  of  sultry  to-night,  boys,"  he  said. 
Nobody  responded  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  then 
there  was  an  unpleasant  laugh  as  somebody  said. 
"  You've  hit  it ;  I  guess  it  is." 

Slocum  remembered  that  most  of  those  loungers  had 
been  glad  to  greet  him,  and  even  hand  him  their  spare 
dollars,  not  long  ago  ;  but  there  was  a  decided  difference 
now.  He  was  a  capable  business  man,  who  could  make 
the  most  of  an  opportunity,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Httle  wooden  town  had  shown  themselves  disposed  to 
regard  certain  trifling  obliquities  leniently,  while  they 
or  their  friends  made  satisfactory  profits  on  the  deals 
in  ranching  land  and  building  lots  he  recommended. 
That,  however,  was  while  the  boom  lasted,  but  when  the 
bottom  had  dropped  out,  and  many  of  them  found  them- 
selves saddled  with  unmarketable  possessions,  they  com- 
menced to  be  troubled  with  grave  doubts  concerning  the 
rectitude  of  his  conduct.  Slocimi  was  quite  aware  of 
this,  but  he  was  a  man  of  nerve,  and  quietly  walked  up 
the  verandah  steps. 

"  It's  that  hot  I  must  have  a  drink,  boys.  Who's 
coming  in  with  me  ?  "  he  said,  genially. 

A  few  months  ago  a  good  many  of  them  would  have 
been  willing  to  profit  by  the  invitation,  but  that  night 
nobody  moved,  and  Slocum  laughed. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  I'm  not  going  to  worry  you.  This 
is  evidently  a  temperance  meeting." 

He  passed  into  the  empty  bar  alone,  and  a  man  who 
leaned  upon  the  counter  in  his  shirt  sleeves  shook  his 
head  as  he  glanced  towards  the  verandah. 

"  They're  not  in  a  good  humour  to-night ;  somebody 
has  been  talking  to  them  ?  "  he  said. 

Slocum  smiled,  though  he  had  already  noticed  this, 
and  taken  precautions  the  bar-keeper  never  suspected. 
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"  I  guess  tliey'U  simmer  down. 
to  Ihem  ?  "  he  said. 

"  The  two  ranchers  you  sold  the  Hemlock  Range  to 
^ow,  I  don't  know  what  their  notion  is,  but  I'd  light 
out  for  a  little  if  I  was  you." 

Slocum  appeared  to  reflect.  "  Well,"  he  s'aid  "  I 
may  go  to-morrow." 

■  I'd  go  to-night,"  said  the  bar-keeper.  "I  l-uu^s 
it  would  be  wiser." 

Slocum,  who  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  tell  him 
that  he  quite  agreed  with  this,  went  out,  and  a  few 
mmutes  later  stopped  outside  his  house,  which  was  the 
last  one  m  the  town.    A  big,  rudely-painted  sign,  nailed 
across  the  front  of  it,  recommended  any  one  who  desired 
to  buy  or  sell  land  and  mineral  properties  or  had  mort- 
gages to  arrange  to  come  in  and  confer  with  the  agent  of 
Grant  Devme.     He  glanced  back  up  the  street,  and  was 
relieved  to  notice  that  there  was  nobody  loitering  about 
Then  he  looked  at  the  forest  the  trail  led  into   which 
was  shadowy  and  still,  and,  slipping  round  the  building 
went  in  through  the  back  of  it.     A  woman  stood  waiting 
him  in  a  dimly-lighted  room,  which  was  Uttered  with 
feminine  clothing,  besides  two  big  valises  and  an  array 
of  bulky  packages.    She  was  expensively  dressed,  but 
her  face  was  anxious. 
"  You're  quite  ready.  Sue  ?  "  he  said. 
The  woman  pointed  to  the  packages.     "  Oh  yes  "  she 
said.     '•  I'm  ready,  though  I'U  have  to  leave'most  two 
hundred  dollars'  worth  of  clothes  behind  me.     I've  no 
use  for  taking  in  plain  sewing  while  you  think  over  what 
youve  brought  me  to  in  the  penitentiary." 

Slocum  smiled  dryly.     "  If  you  hadn't  wanted  quite 
'    many  dry  goods,  I'm  not  sure  it  would  have  come  to 
this.    Tom  will  have  the  horses  round  in  five  minutes 
iou  don  t  figure  on  taking  all  that  truck  with  you  ?  " 

I  do,    said  the  woman.     "  I've  got  to  have  some- 
thing to  put  on  when  we  get  to  Oregon  I  " 
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•'  VVt'll."  said  Slocum,  grimly,  "  I'll  be  quite  glad  to 
get  out  with  a  whole  hide,  and  I  guess  it  couldn't  be  done 
if  we  started  with  a  packhorse  train  or  a  waggon.  I 
hadn't  quite  fixed  to  light  out  until  I  got  the  message 
that  Devine,  who  didn't  seem  pleased  with  the  last 
accounts,  was  coming  in." 
"  Could  you  have  stood  the  boys  off  ? " 
"  I  might  have  done,"  said  Slocum,  reflectively. 
"  Still,  I  couldn't  stnnd  off  Devine.  It's  dollars  he's 
coming  for,  and  I've  got  'bout  half  the  accounts  call  for 
here."  „ 

"  You're  going  to  leave  him  them  ? 
Slocum  laughed.     "  No,"  he  said. 
"  I  guess  they'll  come  in  handy  in  Oregon.     I  m  gomg 
to  leave  hin\  the  boys  to  reckon  with.    They'll  be  here 
with  clubs  soon  after  the  cars  come  in,  and  we'll  be  a 
league  away  down  the  trail  by  then." 

A  patter  of  horsehoofs  outside  cut  short  the  colloquy, 
though  there  was  a  brief  altercation  when  the  woman 
once  more  insisted  on  taking  all  the  packages  with  her. 
Slocum  terminated  it  by  bundling  her  out  of  the  door, 
and  when  she  tearfully  consented  to  mount  a  kicking 
pony,  swung  himself  to  the  saddle.  Still,  for  several 
minutes  his  heart  was  in  his  mouth,  as  he  picked  his 
way  through  the  blacker  shadows  on  the  skirt  of  the 
beaten  trail,  until  a  man  rose  suddenly  out  of  them. 
"  Hallo  I  "  he  said.  "  Where're  you  going  ?  " 
Slocum  gave  his  wife's  pony  a  cut  with  the  switch  he 
held,  and  then  laughed  as  he  turned  to  the  man. 

"  I  guess  that's  my  business,  but  I'm  going  out  of 

"  Quite  sure  ?  "  said  the  other,  who  made  a  sudden 
clutch  at  his  bridle.  .  ^  ,       , 

He  did  not  reach  it,  for  Slocum  was  ready  with  hand 
and  heel  and  the  switch  came  down  upon  the  outstretched 
arm.  Then  there  was  a  rapid  beat  of  hoofs,  and 
Slocum  swept  off  his  hat  to  the  gasping  man. 
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"  I  guess  I  am,"  he  said.  "  You'll  tell  the  boys  I'm 
sorry  I  couldn't  wait  for  them." 

Then  he  struck  his  wife's  horse  again.  "  Let  him  go," 
he  said  We'll  have  three  or  four  of  them  after  us  n 
about  ten  minutes. 

The  woman  said  nothing,  but  braced  herself  to  ride, 
and,  while  the  beat  of  hoofs  grew  fainter  among  the  silent 
pines,  the  man  on  foot  ran  gasping  upthechmbing  trail, 
there  was  bustle  and  consternation  when  he  reached  the 
wooden  town,  and,  while  two  or  three  men  who  had 
good  horses  hastily  saddled  them,  the  rest  collected  and 
presently  a  body  of  silent  men  proceeded  towards  the 
Slocum  dwelling  As  they  stopped  in  front  of  it,  the 
hoot  of  a  whistle  came  ringing  across  the  pines,  and 
there  was  an  mcreasing  roar  as  a  train  came  up  the  valley 
That  however,  did  not,  so  they  fancied,  concern  them, 
and  they  commenced  a  parley  with  the  local  constable 
who  came  hurrying  after  them. 

"^Vhatd'you  figure  on  doing  with  those  clubs  bovs?" 
he  said.  -^    " 

'■  Seasoning  them,"  said  somebody.  "  Mine's  quite 
soft  and  green.  Now,  why're  you  not  taking  the  trail 
atter  Slocum  ?  The  province  allows  you  for  a  horse, 
and  Hake  Guffy  s  has  three  good  legs  on  him.  anyway." 

the  constable  waved  his  hand,  deprccatingly  "  He 
fell  down  and  hurt  one  of  them  hauling  green  stuff  to  the 
depot.  I  guess  I'd  have  to  shove  him  most  of  the  way 
What  ve  you  come  round  here  for,  anyway  ?  " 

The  man  who  had  spoken  made  a  Uttle  gesture  of 
resignation  '  ^yell."  he  said.  "  we  are  going  in  to  see 
It  Slocum  has  left  any  of  the  doUars  he  beat  us  out  of 
behind  him." 

"No."  said  the  constable,  stoutly.  "  Nobody's  eoine 
in  there  without  a  warrant,  unless  it's  me."        ^     ^     ^ 

There  was  a  little  murmur.  The  man  was  elderly 
and  a  tnfle  mfirm,  but  he  turned  upon  the  threshold  and 
raced  the  crowd  resolutely. 
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"  Go  liome  !  "  said  one  man.  "  They're  not  your 
dollars,  anyway." 

"  Boys,"  and  the  old  man  swung  an  arm  aloft,  "  I'm 
going  to  make  considerable  trouble  for  the  man  who 
lays  a  hand  on  me.  Slocum  wasn't  fool  enough  to  leave 
anything  he  could  carry  off." 

"  We  don't  want  to  hurt  you,"  said  one,  "  but  we're 
going  in." 

There  was  a  growl  of  approbation,  and  the  men  were 
closing  in  upon  the  door  when  a  stranger  pushed  his  way 
through  the  midst  of  them,  and  then  swung  round  and 
stood  facing  them  beside  the  constable.  He  held  him- 
self commandingly,  and  the  crowd  gave  back  a  little. 

"  Go  home,  boys  1  "  he  said.  "  I'll  most  certainly 
have  the  law  of  any  man  who  puts  his  foot  inside  this 
door." 

There  was  a  little  ironical  laughter.  Half  the  men  of 
the  settlement  were  present  there,  and  a  good  many  of 
them  had  bought  land  from,  or  trusted  their  spare  dollars 
to,  Slocum. 

"  Who  are  you,  an3nvay  ?  "  said  one. 

The  stranger  laughed.  "  The  man  who  own?  'he 
building.     My  name's  Devine." 

It  was  a  bold  announcement,  for  those  who  hea  ■  I  him 
were  not  in  the  best  of  humours  then,  or  disp)0scd  to 
concern  themselves  with  the  question  how  far  the  prin- 
cipal was  responsible  for  the  doings  of  his  agent. 

"  The  boss  thief  I  "  said  somebody.  "  Get  hold  of 
him,  and  bring  him  along  to  the  hotel.  Then,  if  Thorkell 
can't  lock  him  up,  we'll  consider  what  we'll  do  with 
him." 

"  No,"  said  another.  "  He'll  keep  for  a  little  without 
going  bad,  and  we're  here  to  see  if  Slocum  left  anything 
behind.    Break  that  door  in  I  " 

It  was  a  critical  moment,  for  the  crowd  surged  closer 
about  the  pair.  At  any  sign  of  weakness  it  would,  per- 
haps, have  gone  hardly  with  them,  but  the  elderly  con- 
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stable  stood  very  stiU  and  quiet,  witli  empty  hamls 
while  Deyine  fumbled  inside  his  jacket.    Then  he  swung 
one  foot  forward,  and  his  right  arm  rose,  until  his  hand 
which  was  clenched  on  a  dusky  object,  was  level  with  his 
shoulder. 

"  Boys,"  he  said,  dryly,  "  somebody's  goint;  to  get 
hurt  m  another  minute.  Ihis  is  my  office,  and  I  caVi't 
do  with  any  of  you  inside  it  to-night." 

"  Then,  if  you  hand  our  dollars  out,  it  would  suit  us 
most  as  well,"  said  the  spokesman. 

i>ev-me  appeared  to  lai  -.-h  softly.     "  I  guess  there  arc 
very  few  of  them  there.    Anybody  who  can  prove  a 
claim  on  me  will  get  satisfaction,  but  he'll  have  to  wait 
you  11  find  me  right  here  when  you  come  alone  to- 
morrow, b    "- 

"  Are  you  going  to  give  every  man  back  the  dollars 
slocum  got  from  him  ?  " 

Devine  laughed  openly. 

"No,"  he  said,  dryly.  "That's  just  what  I'm  not 
going  to  do.  A  man  takes  his  chances  when  he  mikes 
a  deal  m  land,  and  can't  expect  to  cry  off  his  bargains 
when  they  go  agair.st  him.  StiU,  if  any  one  will  brine 
me  proof  that  Slocum  swindled  him,  I'U  see  what  I  can 
do,  but  I  guess  it  will  be  very  little  if  some  of  you  destroy 
the  books  and  papers  he  recorded  the  deals  in.  You'll 
have  to  wait  until  to-morrow.  whUe  I  worry  through 

His  resolution  had  its  due  effect. 

"  I_  guess  there's  sense  in  that,"  said  one. 

"I'm  for  letting  him  have  until  to-morrow,  anyway  " 
said  another.  "  Still,  the  papers  aren't  there.  Where's 
John  Collier.  He  picked  up  some  books  and  truck 
Slocum  slung  away  when  he  met  him  on  the  trail." 

'  I've  got  them  right  here,"  and  another  man  stepped 
forward.  "  I  was  coming  in  from  the  ranch  when  I 
heard  two  horses  pounding  down  the  trail,  and  jumped 
clear  mto  the  fern.    The  man  who  went  past  me  tried 
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to  sling  a  package  into  the  gully,  but  dropped  the  thing. 
He  went  on  at  a  gallop,  and  I  groped  round  and  picked 
the  package  up." 

Devine  lowered  the  pistol,  and  turned  quietly  to  the 
crowd.  "  Now,  if  you'll  let  me  have  those  books  and  go 
home  quietly,  I'll  have  straightened  Slocum's  affairs 
out  by  to-morrow,  and  be  ready  to  see  what  can  be  done 
for  you." 

The  men  were  evidently  wavering,  and  there  was  a 
brief  consultation,  after  which  the  leader  turned  to 
Devine. 

"  We've  no  use  for  making  any  trouble  that  can  be 
helped,  and  we'll  go  home,"  he  said.  "  You  can  have 
those  books,  and  a  committee  will  come  rountl  to  see 
what  you've  fixed  up  after  breakfast  to-morrow." 

Devine  nodded.  "  I  guess  you're  wise,"  he  said. 
"  Good-night,  boys  !  " 

They  went  away,  and  left  him  to  go  in  with  the  con- 
stable, who  came  out  in  a  few  minutes  with  a  rontentcd 
grin,  which  suggested  that  Devine  had  signihed  his 
appreciation  of  his  efforts  liberally.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, sat  down,  dusty  and  worn  with  an  arduous  journey, 
to  undertake  a  night's  hard  work.  He  had  left  the  Cano- 
pus  before  sunrise,  and  spent  most  of  the  day  in  the 
saddle,  but  nobody  would  have  suspected  him  of  weari- 
ness as  he  sat,  grim  and  intent  of  face,  before  a  table 
littered  with  papers. 

The  settlement  was  very  still,  and  the  lamp-light 
paling  as  the  chilly  dawn  crept  in,  when  at  last  he 
opened  a  book  that  recorded  Slocum's  dealings  several 
years  back.  Devine  smiled  somewhat  dryly  as  he  came 
upon  one  entry — 

"  24th.  6,000  dollars  from  Harford  Brooke,  in  pur- 
chase of  400  acres  bush  land,  Quatomac  Vallev.  Ref. 
22,  slip  B, 

Devine  turned  up  22  B,  and  read :  "  Mem.  About 
150  acres  zoo-foot  pines,  with  gravel  sub-soil,  and  very 
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little  mould  on  top  of  it.    Rest  of  it  rock.    Oregon  man 
bid  lOM  dollars  on  the  2nd,  but  asked  for  re-surwy  and 
^".f  °"a  ^,"J\    S*^**  ^"**"  ^°'"  days'  option  afo 
del? 'at tSS."        "'''"  '"'""  ^'5««.  ^"d  ^"nched^^e 
Devinc  closed  the  book,  and  sat  thouRhtfully  still 
or  a  minute  or  two.     The  c... het  his  aRent  had  appli.' 
o  Brooke  earned  w^th  it  the  stigma  of  puerile  foT  n 
that  country,  and  Devine  had  usually  very  little  svm- 
pa  hy  with  the  men  it  could  be  fittingly  attached  tS 
Still,  he  felt  that  nobody  could  term  his  contractor  a 
sucker  now,  and  he  had  just  discovered  that  he  had  been 
systemat.cal  y  plundered  himself.     Several  points  wEh 
had  given  hiin  food  for  reflection  also  became  suddenly 
plam.  and  he  lighted  another  cigar  before  he  fell  to  work 
again.    He  had,  however,  in  the  meanwhile,  decided  whit 
course  to  adopt  with  Brooke,  when  he  went  back  to  tl'.e 
Canopus  mine. 


CHAPTER    XX 

THE   BRIDGING  OF  THE  CAi5o.\ 

It  was  a  week  or  two  after  he  undertook  the  investiga- 
lon  of  Slocum  s  affairs,  and  once  more  the  light  was 
faihng,  when  Devine  stood  at  the  head  of  the  eullv 
above  the  caflon.  His  wife  and  Barbara  were  with 
him.  and  they  were  about  to  descend,  when  a  cluster 
of  moving  figures  appeared  on  the  opposite  hillside.  So 
far  as  Devine  could  make  out.  they  were  rolling  down 
two  or  three  small  firs.  ^ 

The  river  was  veiled  in  white  mist  now.  but  there  was 
sufficient  hght  above  to  show  the  rope  which  spanned 
the  awful  chasm  It  swept  downwards  in  a  flattened 
curve,  slender  and  ethereal,  and  lost  itself  in  the  gloom 
of  the   rocks  across   tLe   caiion.      Barbara,   however 
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fancied  she  realized  what  it  had  cost  the,  flume-builder 
to  place  it  there,  and,  as  he  glanced  at  it,  a  somewhat 
curious  look  crept  into  Devine's  eyes.  He  knew  that 
slender  thread  of  steel  had  only  been  flung  across  the 
hollow  at  the  risk  of  Ufe  cind  limb,  and  under  a  heavy 
nervous  strain. 

"  If  we  are  going  down,  hadn't  we  better  start  ?  " 
said  Mrs.  Devine. 

Devine  smiled.  "  I'm  not  sure  we'll  go  at  all.  It 
seems  to  me  Brooke  means  to  give  the  thing  a  private 
trial  before  he  asks  me  to  come  over  and  see  it  work,  and 
that's  why  he  waited  until  it  was  almost  dark.  Can 
you  make  him  out,  Barbara  ?  " 

Barbara  had  already  done  so,  but  she  realized  that  her 
sister's  eyes  were  upon  her,  and  for  no  very  apparent 
reason  preferred  not  to  admit  it. 

"  It  is  getting  a  httle  shadowy  among  the  pines,  and 
Kattyused  to  tell  me  she  had  sharper  eyes  than  mine," 
she  said. 

Mrs.  Devine  laughed.  "  Still,"  she  said  reflectively, 
"  I  scarcely  think  I  have  seen  Mr.  Brooke  quite  so  often 
as  you  have." 

"  Well,"  Devine  said,  "  I'm  older  than  either  of  you, 
but  I  can  make  him  out  myself  now.  As  usual,  he  seems 
to  be  doing  most  of  the  work." 

Nobody  said  anything  further,  and  the  moving  figures 
stopped  where  the  rope  ran  into  the  shadows  of  the  rocks, 
while  it  was  a  few  minutes  later  when  a  long,  dusky  object 
swung  out  on  it.  It  slid  somewhat  slowly  down  the 
incline,  and  then  stopped  where  the  slight  curve  led 
upward,  and  remained  dangling  high  above  the  hidden 
river.  A  shout  came  faintly  through  the  rojir  of  water 
in  the  gulf  below,  and  the  dark  mass  oscillated  violently, 
but  otherwise  remained  immovable. 

"  What  are  they  doing  ?  Shouldn't  it  have  run  all 
the  way  across  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Devine. 

Devine  nodded.    "  I  guess  they're  'most  pulling  their 
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arms  off  trying.to  haul  the  thing  across,"  he  said  "It 
sliould  have  come  itself,  but  the  sheave  the  trolly  runs 
on  must  have  jammed,  or  they  haven't  pulled  all  the 
kmks  out  of  the  rope." 

The  suspended  trunk  still  oscillated,  and  a  faint  chnk- 
ing  came  up  with  a  hoarse  murmur  of  voices  from  the 
hoJIow.  Devme,  who  pointed  to  a  fallen  cedar,  took  out 
nis  cigar-case. 

"  We'll  stay  and  see  the  thing  out,"  he  said.  "  I 
guess  the  boys  have  quite  enough  to  worry  them  iust 
now.  •" 

Barbara  surmised  that  most  of  the  anxiety  would  fall 
on  Brooke,  and  wondered  why  she  should  feel  as  eager 
as  she  did  to  see  the  fir  tnink  safely  swung  across. 

In  the  meanwhile,  it  was  growing  darker,  and  she 
could  not  quite  see  \^.tat  the  dim  figures  across  the  river 
were  domg.  They  did  not,  in  fact,  appear,  to  be  doing 
anything  m  particular,  beyond  standing  in  a  group  while 
the  rope  no  longer  oscillated. 

Then  it  was  with  a  little  thriU  of  anticipation  she  saw 
there  was  a  movement  among  the  dusky  figures  at  last 
but  It  cost  her  an  effort  to  sit  still  when  one  of  them 
appeared  to  move  out  on  the  rope,  for  she  felt  she  knew 
who  It  must  be.  Devine  rose  sharply,  and  flung  his 
cigar  away,  while  his  wife  seemed  to  shiver  apprehen- 
sively. '^'^ 

"  One  of  them  is  coming  across.  Isn't  it  horribly 
dangerous  ?  "  she  said. 

Devine  nodded.  "  It  depends  a  good  deal  on  what 
he  means  to  do,  but  if  he  figures  on  clearing  the  jammed 
trolly  there  is  a  risk,  especially  to  a  man  who  has  only 
one  sound  hand,"  he  said.  "  They've  slung  him  under 
the  spare  one.     It's  most  probably  Brooke." 

Mrs.  Devine  glanced  at  Barbara,  and  fancied  that  the 
rigidity  of  her  attitude  was  a  trifle  significant.  The  girl 
however,  said  nothing,  for  her  lips  were  pressed  together' 
and  she  felt  a  shiver  run  through  her  as  she  watched  the 
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dusky  figure  sliding  down  the  curving  rope.  She  held 
her  breath  when  it  stopped,  and  swung  perilously  beside 
the  pine  trunk  which  oscillated  too,  and  then  clenched 
her  fingers  viciously  as  it  rose  and  apparently  clutched 
at  something  overhead.  Then  she  became  sensible  of 
the  distressful  beating  of  her  heart,  and  that  the  tension 
was  growing  unendurable. 

Barbara  never  knew  how  long  she  sat  there  with  set 
lips  and  straining  eyes,  but  the  time  seemed  intermin- 
able, until  at  last  she  gasped  when  Devine  moved 
abruptly. 

"  I  guess  he  has  done  it,"  he  said.  '  That  man  has 
hard  sand  in  him." 

The  dusky  trunk  slid  onward,  the  dangling  figure 
followed  it ;  and  a  hoarse  cry,  that  had  a  note  of  exulta- 
tion in  it  as  well  as  relief,  came  up  when  they  vanished 
into  the  gloom  beneath  the  dark  rock's  sic'  . 

"  They've  got  him,  but  I  guess  that's  not  all  they 
mean,"  said  Devine.  "  Whatever  was  wrong  with  it,  he 
has  fixed  the  thing.  They've  beaten  the  caiion.  The 
sling's  working." 

Then  Barbara,  rising,  stood  very  straight,  with  a 
curious  feeling  that  she  had  a  personal  part  in  those 
men's  triumph.  It  did  not  even  seem  to  matter  when 
she  felt  that  Mrs.  Devine  was  looking  at  her. 

"  Why  don't  you  shout  ?  "  said  the  latter,  significantly. 

Barbara  laughed,  but  there  was  a  little  vibration  in 
her  voice  her  sister  had  not  often  noticed  there. 

"  If  I  thought  any  one  could  hear  me,  I  certainly 
would,"  she  said. 

They  stayed  where  they  were  a  few  minutes,  until 
once  more  a  faint  creaking  and  rattUng  came  out  of  the 
mist,  and  an  object,  that  was  scarcely  distinguishable, 
swung  across  the  chasm.  Another  followed,  until  Bar- 
bara had  counted  three  of  them  and  Devine  laughed 
dryly  as  they  turned  away. 

"  It's  eight  miles  round  by  the  caflon  foot,  where  one 
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can  get  across  by  the  big  recUvood  log.  but  I  guess  they'd 
have  taken  the  trail  if  Brooke  hadn't  given  them  a 
lead,"  he  said.  "  It's  not  easy  to  understand  any  one, 
but  that's  a  curious  kind  of  man." 

"  Is  Mr.  Brooke  more  peculiar  than  the  rest  of  you  ?  " 
asked  Barbara. 

"  It  kind  of  seems  to  me  he  is  being  pulled  hard  two 
ways  at  once  just  now,"  said  Devinc,  with  a  laugh. 

Barbara  asked  no  more  questions,  and  said  very  little 
to  her  sister  as  they  walked  home  through  the  pines.  She 
could  not  blot  out  the  picture  which,  for  a  few  intense 
minutes,  she  had  gazed  upon,  though  it  had  been  exas- 
peratingly  blurred,  and,  she  felt,  considering  what  it 
stood  for,  ineffective  in  itself— a  dim,  half-seen  figure, 
dwarfed  to  insignificance,  swinging  across  a  background 
of  filmy  mist.  There  had  been  nothing  at  that  distance 
to  suggest  the  intensity  of  the  effort  which  was  the 
expression  of  an  unyielding  will,  but  she  had,  by 
some  subtle  sympathy,  grasped  it  all— the  daring'that 
recognized  the  peril  and  disregarded  it,  and  the  thrill  of 
the  triumph,  the  wholesome  satisfaction  bom  of  tlic 
struggle  with  the  primitive  forces  of  the  universe  which 
man  was  meant  to  wage. 

That  the  man  who  had  bridged  the  cafion  would  admit 
any  feelings  of  the  kind  was,  she  knew,  not  to  be  ex- 
pected. Wen  of  his  description,  she  had  discovered,  very 
seldom  do.  Yet  he  had  once  told  her  that  she  had  brought 
him  a  sword,  and,  as  she  had  certainly  shivered  at  his 
peril,  she  could,  without  asking  herself  troublesome  ques- 
tions, now  participate  in  the  victory  he  had  won. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Brooke  had  flung  himself  down  in  a 
folding-chair  in  his  tent.  He  was  soaked  with  perspira- 
tion, his  hard  hands  still  quivered  a  Uttle  from  the  nerv- 
ous strain,  but  he  was,  for  the  time  being,  sensible  of  a 
quiet  exultation.  He  had  done  a  difficult  and  dangerous 
thing,  and  the  flush  of  success  had  swept  away  all  his 
anxieties.     He,  however,  found  it  a  trifle  difficult  to  sit 
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still,  and  was  carefully  selecting  a  cigar  in  an  attempt 
to  compose  himself,  when  a  man  came  in,  and  took  the 
chair  opposite  him.  Then  his  face  grew  a  trifle  hard, 
and  all  sense  of  satisfaction  was  suddenly  reft  away  from 

him.  o     i      •>  u 

"  I  scarcely  expected  you  quite  so  soon,  baxton,    he 

said.     "  Here  are  cigars  ;    you'll  find  some  drinkables 

in  the  box  yonder."  ,  .1.      ,    ,    , 

Saxton  opened  the  box  he  pomted  to,  and  then  looked 

at  him  with  a  grin  as  he  took  out  a  bottle. 

"  I've  no  great  use  for  California  wine.     Bourbon 
whisky's  good  enough  for  me,"  he  said.     "Who've  you 
been  entertaining?     Not  Devine,  anyway." 
"  Isn't  the  question  a  little  outside  the  mark  ?  " 
Saxton    laughed.    "  Well,    I'm    here ;    but    on    the 
other  occasions  it  was  I  who  sent  for  you." 

"  There  is,  however,  a  difference  on  this  one.  The 
fact  is,  I've  been  busy."  . 

"  Well,"  said  Saxton,  "  we'll  get  down  to  the  busmess 
one.     Still,  how'd  you  get  your  arm  m  a  sling  ?  " 
"  Are  you  sure  you  don't  know  ?  " 
"  Quite ! "    and    Saxton's    sincerity    was    evident. 
"  How  should  I  ? "  .  ,      , .     .  J 

"  I  had  fancied  you  knew  all  about  it  by  this  time,  and 
felt  a  little  astonished  that  you  didn't  come  over,  but  I 
see  I  was  mistaken.  I  tried  to  get  hold  of  Devme's 
papers  and  came  upon  another  man  attempting  the 
same  thing.  During  the  difference  of  opinion  that 
followed  he  shot  me." 

Saxton  rose,  and,  kicking  his  chair  aside,  condemned 
himself  several  times  as  he   moved  up  and  down  the 

"  To  be  quite  straight,  I  put  another  man  on  to  it, 
«..  vou  didn't  seem  to  be  making  much  of  a  show,"  he 
said.  "  Still,  what  in  the  name  of  thunder  did  he  want 
*"  shoot  """  for.  when  he  knew  vou  were 


with  me  ? 


you 
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"  I  can't  say.  The  difficulty  was  that  I  was  not  as 
well  informed  as  he  seems  to  have  been.  It  would  have 
paid  you  better  to  be  frank  with  me.  Hasn't  the  man 
come  back  to  you  ?  " 

No,"  and  Saxton's  face  grew  a  trifle  vicious    "  he 
?,^^"  t— concern  him  !     You  see  what  that  brings  us  to  ? 
It  s  plain  he  meant  to  find  out  what  I  wanted,  and  then 
It  he  couldn't  make  use  of  it  himself  <=ell  it  to  me.    There 
are  three  of  us  after  the  same  thing  now." 

Brooke  shook  his  head.  "  No,"  he  said,  dryly  "  I 
don  t  think  there  are.  You  and  the  other  man  ^akc 
two,  while  I  scarcely  fancy  either  of  you  will  get  hold  of 
ihe  papers,  because  I  gave  them  back  to  Devine  and  he 
has  sent  them  to  Vancouver." 

']  You  had  them  ?  "  and  Saxton  gasped. 
I  had,"  said  Brooke.     "  They  were  put  up  in  a  very 
flimsy  packet,  which  Mrs.  Devine  handed  me.     I  did 
not,  however,  look  at  one  of  them." 
Saxton  stared  at  him. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  may  I  be  shot  if  I  ever  stiuck  an- 
other man  like  you !  What,  in  the  name  of  thunder 
made  you  let  Devine  have  them  back  for  ?  " 

I  really  don't  think  you  would  appreciate  my  motives, 
esj^ciaJly  as  I  m  not  quite  sure  I  understand  them  my- 
self.   Anyway,  I  did  it,  and  that,  of  course,  implies  that 
there  can  be  no  further  understanding  between  you  and 
me.     I  ve  had  enough  of  it." 
Saxton  appeared  to  restrain  himself  with  an  effort 
No  doubt  I  could  worry  along  as  well  without  you, 
but  there  s  a  question  to  be  answered,"  he  said  drvly 
iJo  you  mean  to  give  me  away  ?  "  -      j  j 

•'  It's  not  one  I  appreciate,  and  it  seems  to  me  a 
tntle  unnecessary.  You  can  reassure  yourself  on  that 
point, 

Saxton  took  a  drink  of  whisky.  "Well,"  he  said 
meditatively,  "  I  guess  I  can  trust  you,  and  I'm  not  goinR 
to  worry  about  letting  you  off  the  deal.    There's  just 
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another  thing.  It's  business  I  have  on  hand  and  life's 
too  short  for  any  man  to  waste  time  he  could  pile  up 
dollars  in,  trying  to  get  even  wth  a  partner  who  has 
cone  back  on  him.  I've  a  kind  of  hkmg  for  you-but 
you'll  most  certainly  get  hurt  ifyou  put  yourself  m  my 
way.     It's  a  friendly  warning." 


CHAPTER    XXI 

devine's  offer 

Evening  had  come  round  again  when  Brooke  called  at 
tiie  ranch,  in  response  to  a  brief  note  from  Devme,  and 
found  the  latter  sitting   at  his  office  table. 

"  Take  a  cigar,  if  you  feel  hke  it,  Mr.  Brooke.  We 
have  got  to  have  a  talk,"  he  said. 

Brooke  did  as  he  suggested,  and  when  he  sat  down, 
Devine  passed  a  strip  of  paper  across  to  him. 

"  There's  your  cheque  for  the  tramway.  I  U  ask  you 
for  a  receipt,"  he  said.  "  Make  up  an  account  of  what 
the  dam  has  cost  you  to-morrow,  arid  we  11  try  to  arrange 
the  thine  so's  to  suit  both  of  us." 

Brooke  appeared  _a  trifle  astonished.  It  is  by  no 
means  finished,  sir."  ...  -i. 

••  Well "  said  Devine,  dryly,  "  I'm  not  quite  sure  it 
ever  will  be.  The  mine  no  longer  belongs  to  me.  It  s 
part  of  the  Dayspring  Consolidated  Mineral  Properties. 
I've  been  working  the  thing  up  quietly  for  quite  a  while 
now,  and  I've  a  cable  from  London  that  the  deal  s  put 

^^bSb,  remembering  what  he  had  heard  from  Saxton 
looked  ha^d  at  him.  ^  ;_  You  have  sold  it  out  to  English 

''°"  Not^exactTy  I'^'^I'm  taking  so  many  thousand  dollars 
down,  and  a  controlUng  share  of  the  stock.    I  m  also  the 
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boss  director,  with  power  to  run  operations  as  appears 
^''Y'sable.     How  docs  the  deal  strilce  you  ?  " 

"Since  you  ask  for  my  opinion,  I  fancy  I  should  have 
preferred  a  good  many  dollars,  and  very  little  stock." 

iJcvine  glanced  at  him  with  a  curious  smile. 

"  You  believe  Allonby's  a  crank  ?  " 
/.' '^*^*^r,P*^?P'e  do.     On  my  part,  I'm  not  quite  sure 
oi  It.     Mill,  the  men  who  spend  their  money  to  prove 
lum   right  will  run  a  heavy  risk,  especially  as  there 
appears  to  be  no  ore  that's  worth  reduction  in  the  mine 
so  far  as  it  has  been  opened  up." 

"  How  do  you  know  what  is  in  the  Dayspring  '  "  and 
Devine  looked  at  him  steadily. 

Brooke  made  a  little  gesture.  "  I  don't  think  that 
point  s  important,"  he  said.  "  You,  no  doubt,  had  a 
purpose  m  tellmg  me  as  much  as  you  have  done  ?  " 

Devine  did  not  answer  for  a  moment  or  two,  and 
Jirooke  was  sensible  of  a  slight  bewilderment  as  he 
watched  him. 

"  Xu^"  Devine  made  a  sign  that  he  desired  attention. 
^^  VVhen  I  told  you  this,  I  had  a  purpose,"  he  said. 

We  are  going  to  spend  a  pile  of  dollars  on  the  Dayspring 
and  my  part  of  the  business  lies  in  the  city.  Wilkins 
stays  right  at  the  Canopus,  and  while  Allonby  goes  along 
with  the  mine  it's  too  big  a  contract  to  reform  him  I 
want  a  man  to  take  charge  at  the  Dayspring  under  him, 
and  we  might  make  it  worth  your  while." 

Brooke  gasped,  and  felt  his  face  becoming  warm 
^^     I  have  very  little  practical  experience  of  mining,  sir," 

Devine  nodded  tranquilly.  "Allonby has  enough  for 
two,  but  he  lets  up  and  loses  his  grin  when  the  whisky 
comes  along,"  he  said.  "  Still,  I  g;iess  you  have  got 
something  that's  worth  rather  more  to  me.  You  couldn't 
neJp  having  it.    It  was  bom  in  you." 

Brooke  sat  silent  for  a  space,  with  an  unpleasant 
realization  of  the  fact  that  Devine's  keen  eyes  were 
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watching  him.  He  had  come  there  with  the  mtention 
of  severing  his  connexion  with  the  man,  and  now  that 
astonishing  offer  had  been  made  him  in  the  very  room 
he  had  not  long  ago  crept  mto  with  the  purpose  of  plun- 
dering him.  Every  detaU  of  what  had  happened  on  that 
eventful  night  came  back  to  him,  and  he  remembered, 
with  a  sickening  sense  of  degradation,  how  he  had  leaned 
upon  the  table  where  Devine  was  sitting  then  and  per- 
mitted the  starUed  girt  to  force  her  thanks  on  him. 
Devine  looked  at  him  with  disconcertmg  steadmess. 

"  You  have  more  reasons  than  the  one  you  gave  me 
for  not  taking  hold  ?  "  he  said. 

Suddenly,  Brooke  made  up  his  mmd.    He  was  sick  ol 

the  care  of  deception,  and  he  now  seized  upon  the  oppor- 

I  I  tunity  of  placing  a  continuance  in  it  out  of  the  question. 

"  I  have,  and  can't  help  fancying  that  one  of  them  is  a 

tolerably  good  one,"  he  said.     "  You  see,  you  really 

m    I  know  very  Uttle  about  me." 

!;    '  "  Go  on,"  said  Devine.    "  I'm  quite  willing  to  back 

I  "    !  my  opinion  of  a  mine  or  man.    Besides,  I  have  picked 

up  one  or  two  pointers  about  you." 

"  Still,"  said  Brooke,  very  slowly,  "  you  don  t  know 
why  I  came  here  to  build  that  flume  for  you." 

Then  he  gasped  with  astonishment,  for  Devine  laughed. 
"  Well,"  he  said,  "  I  guess  I  do."  . 

Brooke  rose  abruptly,  and  stood  looking  down  on  iiim. 
"  You  know  I  meant  to  jump  the  cla;  111  ?  "  _he  saia. 
"  I  had  a  notion  that  you  meant  to  try." 
"  And  you  let  me  stay  on  ?  "  Brooke  said. 
"  I  did     It  was  plain  you  couldn't  hurt  me,  and  there 
was  a  kind  of  humour  in  the  thing.    I  had  just  to  put 
my  hand  down  and  squelch  you  when  I  felt  like  it. 

Brooke  recognized  that  he  had  deserved  this.  He 
wondered  vacantly  at  his  folly  in  even  fancying  that  he 
or  Saxton  could  prove  a  match  for  such  a  man.     ^ 

Then  Devine  made  a  Httle  gesture.  "  Hadn  t  you 
better  sit  down  ?    We're  not  quite  through  yet. 
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Brooke  did  as  he  suggested. 
"  Stm "  he  said. 

Av^f^"?  ^'"'^'^'^  ^^'''"'  "  ^°^  ^°'^'^  <l"'te  understand  ? 
VVeJJ,  1 11  try  to  make  it  plain.  You  make  about  the 
poorest  kind  of  claim-jumper  I  ever  ran  up  against 
You  haven't  it  in  you.  If  you  had  you'd  have  stayed 
right  with  It,  and  not  let  the  dam-building  get  hold  of 
you  so  tliat  you  scarcely  remembered  what  you  came 
here  for.     You  couldn't  help  that,  either." 

To  be  turned  inside  out  in  this  fashion  was  almost 
too  disconcerting  to  be  exasperating,  and  Brooke  sat 
stupidly  silent  for  a  moment  or  two. 

"  After  all,  we  need  not  go  into  that,"  he  said.  "  I 
suppose  what  I  meant  to  do  requires  no  defence  in  this 
country,  but  while  I  am  by  no  means  proud  of  it,  I 
should  never  have  undertaken  it  had  you  not  sold  me  a 
worthless  ranch.  I  purposed  doing  nothing  more  than 
getting  my  six  thousand  dollars  back." 

"You  figure  that  would  have    contented  the  man 
behind  you  ?  " 
Brooke  was  once  more  startled. 
"  You  think  there  was  another  man  ?  "  he  said. 
Devine  laughed.     "  I  guess  I'm  sure.     Who  is  he  ?  " 
That,  IS  more  than  I  feel  at  Uberty  to  tell.     I  have 
however,  broken  with  him  once  for  all." 

Devine  made  a  little  gesture  which  impUed  that  the 
point  was  of  no  great  importance.  "  Well,"  he  said  "  I 
guess  I've  no  great  cause  to  be  afraid  of  him,  if  he  was 
content  to  have  you  for  a  partner.  The  question  is— 
Are  you  going  to  take  my  offer  ?  " 
"^  You  are  asking  me  seriously  ?  " 
"  I  am.  It  seems  to  me  I  sized  you  up  correctly  quite 
a  while  ago,  and  you  have  had  about  enough  claim-jump- 
ing. As  the  mming  laws  stand,  it's  a  legitimate  occupa- 
tion, and  you  tell  me  you  only  figured  on  getting  your 
dollars  back.  Well,  if  you  want  them,  you  can  work 
for  them  at  a  reasonable  salary." 
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"  Then  you  disclaim  aU  responsibility  for  your  agent's 

'^"■"^o  "  sJfd  D?vinc.  dryly.  "  If  Slocum  had  swindled 
you.  it  Would  have  been  different,  but  you  "^adca  foohsh 
dea  and  you  have  got  to  stand  up  to  it.  Nobo^  was 
Sg^  stop  you  surveying  that  land  before  you  bought 
Tof  Rettin?  a  man  who  knew  its  value  to  do  it  for  you. 
I'm  offerini  you  the  option  of  working  for  those  six 
thousand  dollars.    Do  you  take  it  ? 

Kke  scarcely  considered.  The  money  was  no 
longe^the  S  inducement,  for.  as  Devine  had  expressed 
it.  the  work  had  got  hold  of  him. 

"  Yes "  he  said,  simply.  ,      , .       ... 

dS  nodded.  •'  Then  we'll  go  into  the  thmg  nght 
now/^he  said.  "  You'll  start  for  the  Dayspnng  soon 
as  vou  can  to-morrow. 

An  hour  had  passed  before  they  had  arranged  every- 
thkig.  Then.  L  it  happened,  Brooke  came  upon 
Sara  in  the  log-waUed  hall  as  he  was  leav^g  the 
r^ch  and  stood  stiU  a  moment  irresolute.  Whether 
Se  would  tell  her  or  his  wife  what  had  passed  be- 
tween them  he  did  not  know,  but  it  appeared  probable, 
and  just  then  he  shrank  from  meetmg  her. 

"  So  you  are  not  going  out  on  the  trail  that  leads  to 
nowhere  in  particular,  after  all  ?      she  saui 

Brooke  showed  his  astonishnrient.  You  knew 
what  Devine  meant  to  offer  me  ?  " 

"Of  course  I  "  and  Barbara  smiled.       I  think  he  did 

wisely." 

"  Now   I  wonder  why  ?  ,  .  ,  ^. 

Barbara  laughed  softly.  "  Don't  you  think  the  ques- 
tionTs  a  little  difficult,  or  do  you  expect  me  to  present 
you  with  a  catalogue  of  your  virtue? 

"  I'm  afraid  the  latter  is  out  of  the  question.  You 
would  want,  at  least,  several  items "  ,.«.^,,.^  -, 

"  And  you  imply  that  I  should  have  a  difficulty  in 
finding  them?" 
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Urooke  had  spoken  lightly,  partly  because  the  inter- 
view with  Devine  had  put  a  strain  on  him,  and  he  dare 
scarcely  trust  himself  just  then,  but  a  tide  of  feeling 
swept  him  away,  and  his  face  grew  suddenly  grim.  1  h"! 
girl  was  very  alluring,  and  her  smile  showefl  that  she  had 
reposed  her  confidence  in  him. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  you  would  have  the  greatt>t  diffi- 
culty in  finding  one,  and  I  am  almost  glad  that  I  am  going 
away  to-morrow.  Such  a  man  as  1  am  is  scarcely  fit 
to  speak  to  you." 

Barbara  was  distinctly  startled.  She  had  never  heard 
the  man  speak  in  that  fashion,  and  his  set  face  and 
vibrant  voice  were  new  to  her. 

"  I  suppose  we,  all  of  us,  have  moods  of  self-deprecia- 
tion occasionally,"  she  said.  "  Still,  one  would  not  have 
fancied  that  you  were  unduly  morbid,  and  one  part  of 
that  little  speech  was  a  trifle  inexplicable." 

Brooke  laughed,  but  the  girl  noticed  that  one  of  his 
lean,  hard  hands  was  closed  as  he  looked  down  on  her. 

"  There  are  times  when  one  has  to  be  one's  self,  and 
civilities  don't  seem  io  count,"  he  said.  "  I  am  glad 
that  I  am  going  awuy,  because  if  I  stayed  here  I  should 
lose  the  last  shred  of  my  self-respect.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  have  very  little  left,  but  that  little  is  valuable, 
if  only  because  it  was  you  who  gave  it  me." 

"  Still,  one  would  signally  fail  to  see  how  you  could 
lose  it  here." 

Brooke  stood  still,  looking  at  her  with  signs  of  struggle, 
and,  she  could  almost  fancy,  passion,  in  his  set  face. 

"  You  will  probably  understand  it  all  by  and  by,"  he 
said.  "  I  can  only  ask  you  not  to  think  too  hardly  of 
me  when  that  happens." 

Then,  as  one  making  a  strenuous  effort,  he  turned 
abruptly  away,  and  Barbara  went  back  to  the  room  where 
her  sister  sat,  very  thoughtfully. 

Brooke  in  the  meanwhile  swung  savagely  along  the 
trail,  beneath  the  shadowy  pines,  for  he  recognized,  with 
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a  painful  distinctness,  that  Barbara  Ilcathcote's  view 
of  his  conduct  was  by  no  means  likely  to  coincide  with 
Dcvine's,  and  he  could  picture  her  disgust  when  the 
revelation  came,  while  it  was  only  now,  when  he  would 
in  all  probability  never  meet  her  on  the  same  terms 
again,  he  realized  the  intensity  oihis  longing  for  the  girl. 


CHAPTER   XXII 

THE  UNEXPECTED   HAPPENS 

It  was  already  late  at  night,  but  the  mounted  mail 
carrier  had  not  reached  the  Dayspring  mme,  and  Allon- 
by  who  was  impatiently  waitinp  news  of  certain  sup- 
plies and  plant,  had  insisted  on  Brooke  sittmg  up  with 
him  It  was  also  raining  hard,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
glowing  stove,  the  shanty  reeked  with  damp,  while  there 
was  a  steady  splashing  upon  the  iron  roof  above. 

Brooke  lay  drowsily  in  a  canvas  chair,  while  AUonby 
sat  at  the  uncleanly  table,  with  a  litter  of  burnt  matches 
and  tobacco  ash  as  weU  as  a  steaming  glass  m  front  of 
him  His  eyes  were  bleared  and  watery,  and  there  were 
curious  httle  patches  of  colour  in  his  haggard  face  while 
the  gorged  blue  veins  showed  upon  his  forehead.  He 
had  been  discoursing  in  a  maudlin  fashion  which  Brooke, 
who  had  endeavoured  to  make  the  best  of  lus  company 
during  the  last  three  months,  found  singularly  exasper- 
ating, but  he  moved  abruptly  when  a  stream  of  water 
from  the  roof  descended  upon  his  grizzled  head. 

"  That,"  he  said,  "  is  one  of  the  trifles  a  man  with  a 
sense  of  proportion  makes  light  of.  The  curse  of  this 
effete  age  is  its  ceaseless  striving  after  luxury. 

Brooke  laughed  softly,  as  he  watched  the  water  run 
down  the  moralizer's  nose.  "  It  is."  he  said,  "  at  least, 
not  often  attainable  in  this  country." 

'■  Which  is  precisely  why  men  grow  rich  in  the  Colonies. 
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^  '^•v.  here  are  you  and  I,  who  at  one  time  in  our  lives  rc- 

'our  or  five  courses  for  dinner,  not  only  subsistinK, 

>j"  ving  upon  grindstone  bread,  flapjacics,  molasses, 

u     ;;■  :ontents  of  certain  car   from  Chicago,  which  one 

i-!  .ven  be  certain  arc  what  they  are  averred  to  be." 
tancy  you  arc  taking  a  good  deal  for  granted," 
'i\e  said  dryly. 

uionby  made  a  deprecatory  gesttiic.  "  I  am  oeJdom 
mistaken  about  the  points  of  a  tn  ip  nho  has  moved 
in  good  society,  though  I  may  adi'.t  tiial  .1  w..i  tli.^  ruin 
of  me.  Had  I  been  brought  uj.  m  tlii.i  copntrx .  one- 
third  of  my  income  would  have  sufiKcd  n-.v  aii-J  1  .\;,ou!d 
have  made  provision  for  my  gr.  y  hairs  v,^th  tlio  iist.  As 
it  was,  I  wasted  my  substance,  bnd,  unfortunately,  that 
of  other  men  who  had  undue  confidnitf  m  nu  ,  m  London 
clubs,  with  the  result  that  I  am  now  \Mi.it  is  sometimes 
termed  a  waster  in  the  land  of  promise.  ' 

"It  is  not  very  difficult  to  get  through  a  good  deal  of 
one's  substance  in  a  certain  fashion,  even  in  Canada," 
and  Brooke  glanced  reflectively  at  the  array  of  empty 
bottles.  J  y  y 

"  That  point  of  view,  although  a  popular  one,  is 
illusory,  which  can  be  demonstrated  by  mathematics. 
A  man,  it  is  evident,  cannot  drink  more  than  a  certain 
quantity  of  whisky.  His  physical  capacity  precludes  it, 
while  even  in  my  bad  weeks  the  cost  of  it  could  not  well 
exceed  some  eight  dollars.  Excluding  that  item,  one 
could  live  contentedly  here  at  an  outlay  of  one  dollar 
daily,  if  he  did  not,  unfortunately,  possess  a  memory." 

It  seemed  to  Brooke  that  this  latter  observation 
might  be  true,  if  one  had,  at  least,  any  hope  for  the 
future.  Allonby's  day  was  nearly  done,  am?  he  had  only 
the  past  to  return  and  trouble  him,  but  Brooke  felt  just 
then  that,  in  spite  of  his  pride  in  the  profossion  which 
had  been  rather  forced  upon  him  than  adopted,  he  had 
very  little  to  look  forward  to.  since  he  had,  by  his  own 
folly,  made  the  one  thing  he  longed  for  above  all  others 
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unattainable.  He  had  been  three  months  at  the  Day- 
spring,  and  had  heard  nothing  from  Barbara.  She  niust^ 
he  fancied,  have  discovered  the  P^rt^e  had  played  by 
this  time,  and  would  blot  him  out  of  her  rnemory 
while  now,  when  it  seemed  conceivable  that  he  migM 
make  his  mark  in  Canada,  all  that  this  implied  had  be- 
"o nie  valueless  to  him.  Wealth  and  cek^'-nty  "nght 
perhaps  be  attainable,  but  there  wodd  be  nobody 
^  sh^e  them  with,  for  he  realised  that  Barbara  Heath- 
cote  did  not  possess  the  easy  toleration  on  certain  pomts 
which  appeared  to  charactenze  Saxton  and  Devwe. 
In  the  me^while,  Allonby  did  not  seem  pleased  with 

^^"  You^^re."  he  said,  a  trifle  thickly.  "  by  no  means  an 
entertaining  companion.  Here  am  I.  who  was  accustomed 
to  fare  sumptuously  in  London  clubs,  livmgon  the  husks 
and  other  metaphorical  etceteras,  and  endeavouring  to 
console  myself  with  profitless  reflections.  I  am  of 
course  in  the  simile  of  the  country,  a  tank,  or  whisky- 
skin  but  I  am  still  a  man  who  found  a  »-rtune  ana 
stuped  himself  of  everything  but  whisky  to  develop 

'^Brooke  laughed  to  conceal  his  impatience     ''Then 
you  are  as  sure  as  ever  about  the  silver  ?     We  have  got  a 
good  way  down  without  finding  very  much  sign  of  it 
Allonby    rose,    and    leaned,    somewhat    unsteadily, 

"^'■Itt  Jhfone  thing  I  believe  in.  AU  I  made  in 
Canada  is  sunk  in  this  mine,  which  no  longer  belongs  to 
me   and  when  I  make  the  great  discovery  not  a  dollar 

^-  Thin  h  iTLiSdifficult  to  understand  what  you  are 
so  anxious  to  find  the  silver  for/;  _  „ 

Allonby  swayed  a  tnfle  on  his  feet  You,  ne 
said  "are  deficient  in  comprehension  but  you  never 
^n  a  case  of  medals  that  were  coveted  by  the  keenes^ 
brains  among  all  those  who  hoped  to  enter  your  pro- 
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fession.  Of  what  use  are  dollars  to  a  whisky-tank  who 
will,  in  all  probability,  be  found  mangled  at  the  bottom 
of  the  shaft  one  day  ?  Still,  when  I  made  the  calcula- 
tions we  are  now  working  on,  there  was  no  man  in  the 
province  with  a  knowledge  equal  to  mine,  and  I  ask 
no  more  than  to  prove  them  right." 

Brooke  aat  silent,  because  he  could  think  of  nothing 
a]5propriate  to  say. 

Then  Allonby  lurched  unsteadily  to  the  door,  and 
held  his  hand  up  as  he  opened  it. 

"  Listen  I  "  he  said.  "  Is  that  the  mail  carrier  ?  I 
must  know  when  we'll  get  those  drills  and  the  giant 
powder  before  I  sleep.  The  sinking  goes  on  slowly, 
and  life  is  uncertain  when  one  drinks  v.hisky  as  I  do." 

Brooke  listened,  and,  for  a  time,  heard  only  the  splash 
from  the  pine  boughs  and  the  patter  of  the  rain.  Then 
a  faint,  measured  thudding  came  up  the  valley,  and  he 
remembered  afterwards  thai  he  felt  a  curious  sense  of 
anticipation.  The  sound  swelled  into  the  beat  of  horse- 
hoofs  floundering  and  slipping  on  the  wet  gravel,  and 
Brooke  smiled  at  his  eagerness,  for  though  he  had,  he 
fancied,  cut  himself  off  from  all  that  concerned  his 
past  in  England,  he  had  never  been  quite  able  to  await 
the  approach  of  a  mail  carrier  with  complete  indifference. 

Then  there  was  a  clatter  of  hoofs  on  wet  rock,  and  a 
shout,  as  a  man  pulled  his  jaded  beast  up  in  the  darkness 
outside,  while  a  dripping  packet  was  flung  into  the 
room.  Brooke  could  see  nobody,  but  a  voice  said, 
"  That'?  your  lot ;  I  guess  I  can't  stop.  Got  to  make 
Truscott's  before  I  sleep,  and  the  beast's  gone  lame." 

The  rattle  of  hoofs  commenced  again,  and  Brooke  sat 
idly  watching  Allonby,  who  was  tearing  open  the 
packit  with  shaky  fingers. 

"  The  tools  and  powder  are  coming  up,"  he  said. 
"  Hallo  I  Excuse  my  inadvertence,  Brooke.  This 
one's  apparently  for  you." 

Brooke  caught  the  big  blue  envelope  tossed  across  to 
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him,  and  when  he  had  taken  out  several  precu^ely 
i  papers  and  glanced  at  the  sheet  of  stiff  loga 
w  iting  sLt  stm,  storing  vacantly  straight  m  front  of 
7m  The  uncleanly  shanty  faded  from  before  his  eyes 
l^nd  he  was  not  even  conscious  that  AUonby  who  had 
laid  down  his  own  co.Tespondence,  was  watchmg  him 
until  the  latter  broke  the  silence. 

■•  I  know  that  style  of  envelope,  but  it  is,  presumably, 
too  lone  since  you  left  England  for  it  to  contain  any  un- 
pkaS  refere^nce  to  a  dibt !  "  he  said.  Has  some- 
body been  leaving  you  a  fortune  ?  ,_        „ 

Brooke  smiled  in  a  curious,  list  ess  fashion        iSo 
he  said,  "  not  a  fortune.     Still,  1  suppose  one  could 
almost  consider  it  a  competence."  ,,  ^ ^, ..  f-.^on 

"  Then  you  appear  singularly  free  from  the  satisfaction 
one  would  naturally  expect  from  ^  m^.^'^^^^^JJ^fj" 
ceived  any  news  of  that  description    said  Allonby,  dry  y^ 
Brooke's  face  grew  grim.        If  it  had  come  a  little 
earlier  it  might  have  been  of  much  more  use  to  me 

Once  more  Brooke  sat  motionless,  wih  the  letter  in 
his  hand  and  the  enclosures  that  had  slipped  from  his 
finge^strewn  about  the  floor.  He  had  been  left  with 
whKy  rwith  simple  tastes  would  have  cor^dered 
a  moderate  competence  by  the  man  he  hf  q^'^^^ff 
with  and  he  gathered  from  the  lawyers  letter  that, 
H  he  ^shed  ItNhere  would  be  no  difficulty  in  at  once 
reXi^  the  property.  It  naturally  amounted  to  con- 
^3y  S)?e  tWsix  thousand  doUars  he  had  sod 
his  self-respect  for,  and  at  the  mo'^e^t  he  jas  o" ly 
sensible  of  Tbitter  regret  that  the  news  had  not  come  to 

'^n  thatTad  h^S^ned,  he  would  never  have  made  the 
attempt  upon  the  papers,  and  might  have  broken  w.  h 
S^t^n  without  the  r!ecessity  for  any  explanation  with 
Se.  He  had  no  doubt  that  the  latter  had  acquainted 
Ws^fe  and  Barbara,  which  meant  that  he  would  be 
branded  for  ever  as  rather  worse  than  a  thief  m  her  eyes. 
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The  money  which  would  have  saved  him,  and  might 
have  bought  him  happiness,  was,  he  felt,  almost  useless 
to  him  now. 

Brooke  gazed  at  the  letter  he  held  with  vacant  eyes. 

Then  it  occurred  to  him  that  there  was  a  discrepancy 
between  the  time  when  the  will  was  made  and  that  on 
which  the  news  of  it  had  been  sent  to  him,  and  as  he 
stooped  to  pick  up  the  papers  he  came  upon  a  black- 
edged  envelope.  He  recognized  the  writing,  and, 
hastily  opening  it,  found  it  was  from  an  English  kinsman. 

"  You  will  be  sorry  to  hear  that  Austin  Dangerfield 
has  succumbed  at  last,"  he  read.  "  He  was,  perhaps,  a 
iittle  hard  upon  you  at  one  time,  but  Clara  and  I  felt 
that  he  was  right  in  his  objections  to  Lucy  all  along,  and 
no  doubt  you  realized  it  when  she  married  Shafton 
Coulson.  However  that  may  be,  the  old  man  mentioned 
you  frequently  a  little  before  the  end,  and  seemed  to  feel 
the  fact  that  he  had  driven  you  away,  which  was,  no 
tloubt,  what  induced  him  to  leave  you  most  of  his 
personal  nroperty.  Baron  and  Rodway  will  have  sent 
you  a  sch(  'ule,  and,  as  one  of  the  executors,  I  would  say 
that  we  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  where  to  address 
you  until  we  heard  from  Coulson  that  Lucy  had  met  you. 
There  is  one  point  I  feel  I  should  refer  to.  As  you  will 
notice,  pait  of  the  estate  is  represented  by  stock  in  a 
Canadian  mine.  Austin,  whose  mental  grip  was  getting 
a  trifle  slack  latteriy,  appears  to  have  been  led  rather  too 
nmch  by  Shafton  Coulson  in  the  stock  operations  he  was 
fond  of  dabbling  in,  and  I  fancy  it  was  by  the  latter's 
advice  he  made  the  purchase.  There  is  very  little  de- 
mand for  the  shares  on  the  market  here,  but  you  will 
I^erhaps  be  able  to  form  an  accurate  opinion  concerning 
their  value." 

Brooke  laid  down  the  letter,  and  took  up  the  lawyers' 
schedule.  Then  he  laughed  curiously  as  he  realized 
that  a  considerable  proportion  of  his  legacy  was  repre- 
sented by  shares  in  the  Dayspring  Consols.    One  of  the 
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mines  he  knew,  was  liable  to  be  jumped  at  any  moment 
Tnd  he  other  was  worthless,  unless  the  opinion  of  his 
half-crazy  companion  could  be  taken  ^enously^ 

Allonbv  turned  at  the  sound.  One  would  scarcely 
have  fancVd  from  that  laugh  that  you  were  feehng  very 
much  more  pleased  than  you  were  when  you  hadn  t  gone 

'"^.°Ttni;tk:  a%^ily  accurate  reflection  of  my 
state  of  mind."  said  Brooke.     "  This  legacy,  which  came 
a  ong  tw^  or  three  months  after  the  time  when  it  wou  . 
have  been  of  vital  importance  to  me.   consists  in  pa  t 
shares  in  this  very  mine.     That  is  naturally  about  t  e 
ast  thing  I  would  have  desired  or  expected,  and  results 
Sm  one'  if  the  curious  conjunctions  of  cncumstam. 
which  I  suppose,  come  about  now  and  then      VVhon  tl  t 
Sing  one  has  longed  for  dees  come  along.  it_is  general 
at  a  time  when  the  wish  for  it  has  gone. 
''■Commiseration    would    be    a   little    unnecessary 
said  Allonbv.     "  The  competence  you  mention  will  cer 
Sy  prove  a  fortune  before  you  are  very  much  older 

■■I  don't  feel  by  any  means  as  sure  of_it  as  you  seem 
to  be     Still,  it  doesn't  greatly  matter. 

AlUy.  with  some  difficulty,  ^^^^f  tened  h.msel 
"  I  am  "he  said.  "  a  wastrel  and  a  whisky-tank  but  1  U 
live  t^' show  the  men  who  look  down  on  me  with  con- 
temptuous pity  what  I  was  once  capable  of.    That  is 
all  I  am  holding  on  to  life  for. 

t-or  a  moment  he  stood  almost  erect,  and  then  col 
lapsed  suddenly  into  his  chair.  "De vine  has  a  b  am  o^ 
another  and  very  much  lower  order  though  it  is  of  a 
kind  that  is  apt  to  prove  more  useful  to  its  possessor 
and  in  his  own  sphere  there  are  very  few  men  to  equal 
h"m  If  I  do  not  fall  down  the  shaft  in  the  meanwhile, 
we  will  certainly  show  this  province  what  we  can  do  to- 
eether  And  now  it  is  advisable  for  me  to  go  to  bed. 
Se  I  feel  capable  of  reaching  it.  My  head  is  at  least  as 
clear  as  usual,  but  my  legs  are  unruly. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 


BROOKE  S   CONIESSIUN 


The  Pacific  express  had  just  come  in,  and  the  C.P.R. 
wharf  at  Vancouver  was  thronged  with  a  hurrying  crowd 
when  Barbara  Heathcote  and  her  sister  stood  leaning 
upon  the  rails  of  the  s.s.  Islander.  Beneath  them  a 
stream  of  passengers  flowed  up  the  gangway.  Barbara, 
who  was  crossing  to  Victoria,  watched  them  languidly, 
until  an  elaborately-dressed  woman  ascended,  leaning 
upwn  the  arm  of  a  man  whose  fastidious  neatness  of 
attire  and  air  of  indifference  to  the  confusion  about  him 
]  proclaimed  him  an  Englishman.  She  made  a  very  slight 
inclination  when  the  woman  smiled  at  her. 

"  It  is  fortunate  she  can't  very  well  g,  t  at  us  here," 
she  said,  glancing  at  the  pile  of  baggage  which  cut  them 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  deck.  "  Three  or  four  hours  of 
Mrs.  Coulson's  conversation  would  be  a  good  deal  more 
than  I  could  appreciate." 

"  You  need  scarcely  be  afraid  of  it  in  the  meanwhile," 
said  Mrs.  Devinc.  "  It  is  a  trifle  difificult  to  hear  one's 
self  speak." 

"  For  which  her  husband  is  no  doubt  thankful.  Until 
I  met  them  once  or  twice  I  wondered  why  that  man  wore 
an  habitually  tired  expression." 

Mrs.  Devine  laughed.     "  You  don't  like  the  woman  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Barbara,  reflectively.  "  I  really  don't 
know  why  I  shouldn't,  but  I  don't.  She  certainly  [xases 
too  much,  and  the  last  time  I  had  the  pleasure  of  listening 
to  her  at  the  Wheelers'  house  she  patronized  me  and  the 
country  too  graciously." 

"  I  wonder  if  she  asked  you  anything  about  Brooke  .'  " 

"  No,"  said  Barbara,  a  trifle  sharply.  "  Where  could 
she  have  met  him  ?  " 

"  In  England.  She  seemed  to  know  he  was  at  the 
Dayspring,    and    managed,    I    fancy   intentionally,    to 
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leave  me  with  the  impression  that  they  were  MpeCjJ 
friends  in  the  Old  Country.^  I  wonder  if  she  knows  he 
will  be  on  board  to-day  ? "  „  Rorhara 

"Mr.  Brooke  is  crossing  with  us?      f ^  Bajbara. 
with  an  indifference  her  sister  had  some  doubts  about 
•■  Grant  seemed  to  expect  him.     He  is  going  to  bu^ 
American  mining  machinery  or  spniething  o  th«  tod  in 
Victoria.     I  believe  it  was  he  Grant  left  us  to  meet. 

Barbara  said  nothing,  though  she  was  sensible  o  a 
curious  Uttle  thrill.  She  had  not  seen  Brooke  since  the 
evening  he  had  behaved  in  what  was  an  app^'^t  V 
inexplicable  fashion  at  the  ranch,  ^"d  had  heard  very 
little  about  him.  She,  however,  watched  the  wharf  in 
tently^mt  1  she  saw  Devine  accost  a  man  with  a  bronzed 
a^  who  was  quietly  threading  his  way  through  the 
hi^R  groups  and  her  heart  beat  a  trifle  faster  than 
usu^'they  moved  together  towards  the  ste-ner 
In  the  meanwhUe  Devine  was  talkmg  rapidly  to 

^'^Hcre  is  a  letter  for  you  that  came  in  with  yesterday's 
mail,"  he  said.  "  Struck  anything  more  encouragmg  at 
the  mine  since  you  wrote  me  ?  " 

•■  No^^'  said  Brooke.    "  I'm  afraid  we  haven  t.    StiU 
Allonby  seems  as  sure  as  ever  and  is  most  anxious  to  get 

%:Z/S^^  thoughtful.  "You  wUl  hav.  to 
knock  off  the  big  boring  machme  anyway  The  mme^ 
just  swallowing  dollars,  and  we'll  h^^I^  o  go  a^fte 
slower  until  some  more  come  m.  English  directors 
St  seem  quite  pleased  last  maU.  Somebody  m  their 
papliT^been  dating  the  Dayspring  prop«:ty,  and 
tE  a  good  deal  of  stock  they  couldn't  work  off  n 
fact  they  seemed  inclined  to  kick  at  my  last  draft, 
and  w?S  want  two  or  three  more  thousand  dollars  before 

%rl'ke  wluSave  liked  to  ask  several  questions,  but 
between  the  clanging  of  the  locomotive  bell  and  the  roar 
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of  steam,  conversation  was  difl5cult,  and  Devine's  voice 
only  reached  him  in  broken  snatches. 

"  Got  to  keep  your  hand  down — spin  every  dollar  out. 
I'm  writing  straight  about  another  draft.  Use  the  wires 
the  moment  you  strike  anything  that  would  give  the 
stock  a  lift." 

"  If  you're  going  it's  'bout  time  you  got  aboard,"  said 
a  seaman,  who  stood  ready  to  launch  the  gangway  in ; 
and  Brooke  went  up  with  a  run. 

Then  the  ropes  were  cast  off,  and  he  sat  down  to  open 
his  letter  under  the  deckhouse,  as  the  big  white  steamer 
swung  out  from  the  wharf.  It  wa.s  from  the  English 
kinsman  wlio  had  previously  written  him,  and  confirmed 
what  Devine  had  said. 

"  I'm  sorry  you  are  lidding  so  much  of  the  Canadian 
mining  stock,"  he  read.  "  You  are,  perhaps,  better 
l)osted  about  the  mine  than  I  am,  but  though  the  shares 
were  largely  underwritten,  I  understand  the  promoters 
found  it  difficult  to  place  a  proportion  of  the  rest,  and  my 
broker  told  me  that  several  holders  would  be  quite  willing 
to  get  out  at  well  under  par  already." 

It  was  not  exactly  good  news  from  any  point  of  view, 
and  Brooke  was  pondering  over  it  somewhat  moodily 
when  he  heard  a  voice  he  recognized,  and  looking  up  saw 
a  woman  with  pale  blue  eyes  smiling  at  him. 

"  Lucy  I  "  he  said,  with  evident  astonishment. 

"  You  looked  so  occupied  that  I  was  really  afraid  to 
disturb  you,"  said  the  woman.  "  Shafton  is  talking 
jiolitics  with  somebody,  and  I  wonder  if  you  are  too  busy 
to  find  a  chair  for  me." 

Brooke  got  one,  and  his  companion,  who  was  the 
woman  Barbara  had  alluded  to  as  Mrs.  Coulson,  sat  down, 
and  said  nothing  for  a  while  as  she  gazed  back  across 
the  blue  inlet. 

"  This,"  she  said  at  last,  "  would  really  be  a  beautiful 
country  if  everything  wasn't  quite  so  crude." 

"  It  is  certainly  not  exactly  adapted  to  landscape- 
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gardening,"  said  Brooke.  "  A  two-thousand  fc«t  preci- 
pice and  a  hundn  J-league  forest  is  a  tnfle  big.  Still ,  1  m 
not  sure  its  inhabitants  would  appreciate  such  praise. 

Lucy  Coulson  laughed.  "  They  are  like  it  in  one 
respect— I  don't  mean  in  size— and  delightfully  touchy 
on  the  subject.  Now,  there  was  a  girl  I  met  no'  long 
ago  who  appeared  quite  displeased  with  me  when  I  said 
that  with  a  little  improvii  •'  one  might  compare  it  to 
Switzerland.  I  think  her  ..  ime  was  Dcvane,  tho'igh  it 
might  have  been  her  i-.-iried  sister's.  Perhaps  it  s 
Canadian."  , 

She  fancied  a  trace  of  indignation  crept  into  the  man  s 

bronzed  face.  ,,  . 

"  One  could  scarcely  call  Miss  Heathcote  crude,    he 

said. 

Lucy  Coulson  did  not  inquire  whether  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  lady,  but  made  a  mental  note  of  the 

fact.  J    J    I 

"It  of  course,  depends  upon  one  s  standard  oi  com- 
parison," she  said.  "  No  doubt  she  comes  up  to  the 
one  adopted  in  this  country.  Still,  though  the  latter 
is  certainly  pretty,  A^hat  is  keeping— you—m  it  now  ? 

"  Then  you  have  heard  of  my  good  fortune  ? 

"  Of  course !  Shafton  and  I  were  delighted.  Your 
executors  wrote  for  your  address  to  me." 

Brooke  started  as  he  recognized  that  she  must  have 
learned  the  news  a  month  before  he  did,  for  a  good  deal 
had  happened  in  the  meanwhile. 

"  Then  it  is  aUttle  curious  that  you  did  not  mention  it 
in  the  note  you  sent  inviting  me  to  meet  you  at  the 
Glacier  Lake,"  he  said. 

Lucy  Coulson  lifted  her  eyes  to  his  a  moment,  and  then 
glanced  aside,  whUe  there  was  a  significant  softness  in 
her  voice  as  she  said,  "  The  news  seemed  so  good  that  1 
wanted  to  be  the  one  who  told  it  you." 

Again  Brooke  felt  a  disconcerting  sense  of  embarrass- 
ment. 
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"  It  apparently  became  of  less  importance  whrn  I 
did  not  come,"  he  said  with  a  trace  of  (Iryness.  "  TIktc 
is  a  reliable  postal  service  in  this  country.  Do  you  re- 
member exactly  what  day  you  went  to  the  Lake  on  ?  " 

Mrs.  Coulson  laughed,  and  made  a  little  half-petulant 
gesture.  "  I  fancied  you  did  not  deserve  to  hear  it 
when  you  could  not  contrive  to  come  forty  miles  to  see 
me.     Still,  I  think  I  can  remember  the  day." 

She  told  him  in  another  moment,  and  Brooke  was 
sensible  of  a  sudden  thrill  of  anger  that  was  for  the  most 
part  a  futile  protest  against  the  fact  that  his  destiny 
should  lie  at  the  rr.ercy  of  a  vain  woman's  idle  fancy, 
for  had  he  known  on  the  day  she  mentioned  he  would 
never  have  made  the  attempt  upon  Devine's  papers. 
Barbara  Heathoote,  he  decided,  doubtless  knew  by 
this  time  what  had  brought  him  to  the  ranch  on  the 
oventful  night,  and  even  if  she  did  not  the  imposition 
he  had  been  guilty  of  then  remained  as  a  barrier  between 
him  and  her. 

"  Harford,"  she  said,  gently,  "  are  you  very  vexed 
with  me  ?  " 

Brooke  smiled  in  a  somewhat  strained  fashion.  "  No," 
he  said,  "  I  scarcely  think  I  am,  and  I  have,  at  least,  no 
right  to  be.  I  don't  know  whether  you  will  consid 'v 
it  a  sufficient  excuse,  but  I  was  very  busy  on  the  day  in 
question.  I  was,  you  see,  under  the  necessity  of  earning 
my  living." 

"  I  think  there  was  a  time  when  you  would  not  have 
let  that  stand  in  the  way,  but  men  are  seldom  very  con- 
stant, are  they  ?  " 

Brooke  made  no  attempt  to  controvert  the  assertion. 
It  seemed  distinctly  wiser  to  ignore  it,  since  his  companion 
apparently  did  not  remember  that  she  had  now  a  husband 
who  could  hardly  be  exjjected  to  appreciate  any  unwav- 
ering devotion  offered  her.  Then  she  turned  towards  him 
with  disconcerting  suddenness. 

"  Why  don't  you  go  home  now  you  have  enough  to 
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live,  with  a  little  economy,  as  you  were  meant  to  do  ?  " 

'^^B^ke,  who  did  not  remember  that  she  previously 
endeavoured  to  lead  up  to  the  question,  started  for  t 
was  one  which  he  ha/not  infrequently  asked  himself 
of  late,  and  the  answer  that  the  opportumty  of  provinB 
his  capacities  as  a  dam-builder  and  n^'n'ng  «"f"'.'^" 
had  its  attractions  was.  he  knew,  not  q«;t«  \"»"f  *^S 
itself  Then,  as  it  happened,  Barbara  Heathcote  anu 
Mrs.  Devine,  who  appeared  in  the  companion,  came  to- 
wards them  along  the  deck,  and  Lucy  Coulson  noticed 
the  glow  in  his  eyes,  that  was  foUowed  by  a  sudden 
hardening  of  his  face.  Perhaps  she  guessed  a  litU^  oj 
it  was  done  out  of  wantonness,  for  ^h^  lau^^J"/ ^^X 
gloved  hand  upon  his  arm  and  leaned  forward  a  trifle 
^  '^Harford,-  she  said,  looking  up  at  him,  ",pnce  upon  a 
time  vou  eave  me  your  whole  confidence. 

Xrke  hoped  his'face  was  expressionless,  for  he  was 
unpleasantly  sensible  of  that  caressing  touch  upon  his 
arm   ^well  as  of  the  fact  that  his   attitude,  or.  at 
\^i  ?hat  of  his  companion,  was  distinctly   liable   to 
mtonception  by  any  one  aware  that  she  w^  another 
man's  wife.    He  had  no  longer  any  tenderness  for  her. 
and  she  had  in  any  case  married  Coulson. 
"  That  was  several  years  ago,     he  said. 
Lucy  Coulson  laughed,  and,  though  jt  is  probabe 
that  she  had  seen  them  approach,  turned  wi^h  a  l.tUe 
start  that  seemed  «nnecessaxUy  apparent  as  Barbara 
and  Mrs.  Devine  came  up,  while  Brooke  hoped  h«  face 
did  not  suggest  what  he  was  thinking     As  a  matter 
o   fac?  it  wis  distinctly  flushed,  which  Barbara  natur- 
ally noticed.     She  would  have  passed,  but  that  Mrs. 
Coulson  stopped  her  with  a  gesture. 

"  So  glad  to  see  you  !  "  she  said.       Can  t  you  stay  a 
little  and  talk  to  us  ?     Harford,  there  are  two  unoccu- 

P't^t'virefshe  would  not  persist  in  addressing 
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liim  as  Harford,  but  he  brouglit  the  chairs,  and  Mrs. 
Devinc  sat  down.  Barbara  had  no  resource  but  to  take 
the  place  beside  her,  and  Lucy  Coulson  smiled  at  bt)th 
of  them. 

"  I  believe  Mrs.  Devinc  mentioned  that  you  had  met 
Mr.  Brooke,"  she  said  to  the  girl.  "  Ho  is,  of  course, 
a  very  old  (ritud  of  mine." 

She  contiivcd  to  give  the  words  a  significance  which 
Brooke  winced  at,  but  he  sat  watching  liai  bara  covertly 
while  the  others  talked,  or  ratlior  listii  cvl  while  Lucv 
Coulson  did.  Barbara  scarcely  glanced  at  him,  but  he 
fancied  that  Devine  had  nol  told  lu  r  yet,  or  she  would 
not  have  joined  a  group  whicii  included  him  at  all. 
So  half  an  hour  slipped  by  while  the  \vl\ite-painted 
steamer  rolled  along,  past  rocky  islets  shrou'led  in  dusky 
pines,  across  a  shining  sea. 

Mrs.  Coulson,  however,  had  no  ( yes  to  spare  for  any 
of  it,  for  when  they  were  not  fixed  upon  the  g'rl  she  was 
watching  Brooke. 

"  Some  of  the  men  we  met  in  the  mountains  were  de- 
lightfully inconsequent,"  she  said  at  length.  "  There 
was  one  called  Saxton  at  a  mine,  who  spent  a  good  deal 
of  one  afternoon  telling  us  about  the  reforms  that  ought 
to  be  made  in  the  administration  of  this  province,  and 
which  I  fancy  he  intended  to  affect.  The  man  was  so 
much  in  earnest  that  one  had  to  listen  to  him,  and 
Shafton  told  me  afterwards  that  he  was,  where  business 
was  concerned,  evidently  a  great  rascal.  Still,  perhaps, 
it  is  a  little  unwise  to  single  the  man  out  individually. 
There  is  always  a  risk  of  somebody  who  hears  you 
being  a  friend  of  the  person  when  you  do  that  kind 
of  thing — and  now  I  remember  he  mentioned  Mr. 
Brooke." 

Brooke  noticed  that  Barbara  cast  a  swift  glance  at  him, 
and  wondered  with  a  sudden  anger  if  Lucy  Coulson  hud 
not  akeady  done  him  harm  enough.  Then  Barbara 
turned  towards  the  latter. 
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"  Saxton,"  she  said,  "  is  an  utterly  unprincipled  man. 
You  probably  mistook  his  reference  to  Mr.  Brooke." 

Mrs.  Coulson  laughed.  "  Of  course,  I  may  have 
done,  though  I  think  he  said  Harford  was  a  partner  of 
his." 

There  was  a  sudden  silence,  and  Brook  'elt  Barbara  s 
eyes  upon  him.  H*  also  saw  that  Mrs.  Devine  was 
rather  more  intent  than  usual,  and  that  Lucy  Coulson 
was  wondering  at  the  effect  of  what  she  had  said.  He 
felt  that  now  she  had  mentioned  the  condemning  fact,  his 
one  faint  chance  was  to  let  Barbara  have  the  explanation 
from  his  own  lips  instead  of  asking  it  from  Devine.  Still, 
he  could  scarcely  do  so  when  the  rest  were  there,  and 
Lucy  Coulson,  at  least,  showed  no  intention  of  leaving 
him  and  the  girl  alone.  It  was,  in  fact,  almost  an  hour 
later  when  her  husband  crossed  the  deck  and  she  rose. 

Then  as  the  steamer  swung  round  a  nest  of  reefs  that 
rose  out  of  a  white  swirl  of  tide  the  sea  breeze  swept  that 
side  of  the  deckhouse,  and  Mrs.  Devine  departed  for  an- 
other wrap  or  shawl.  Lifting  her  head,  Barbara  looked 
at  the  man  steadily. 

"  Was  that  woman's  story  true  ?  "  she  said. 

Brooke  made  a  little  gesture  which  implied  that  he 
attempted  no  defence. 

"  It  was,"  he  said. 

A  faint  sparkle  crept  into  Barbara's  eyes.  "  You 
know  what  you  are  admitting  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  I  do." 

Barbara  Heathcote  had  a  temper,  and  though  she 
usually  held  it  in  check  it  swept  her  away  just  then. 

"  Then,  though  we  only  discovered  it  afterwards, 
you  knew  that  Saxton  was  scheming  against  my  brother- 
in-law,  and  bought  up  the  timber-rights  to  extort  money 
from  him  ?  " 

Again  Brooke  made  a  little  gesture,  and  the  girl,  who 
seemed  stirred  as  he  had  scarcely  believed  her  capable 
of  being,  straightened  herself  rigidly. 
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"  And  yet  you  crept  into  his  house,  and  permitted  us 
— it  is  very  hard  to  say  it — to  make  friends  with  you  I 
Had  you  no  sense  of  fitness  ?     Can't  you  even  speak  ?  " 

"  I'm  afraid  there  is  nothing  I  can  plead  in  extenua- 
tion except  that  Grant  Devine's  agent  swindled  me,"  he 
said. 

Barbara  laughed  scornfully.  "  And  you  felt  that  would 
warrant  you  playing  the  part  you  did.  Was  it  a  spy's 
part  only,  or  were  you  to  be  a  traitor  too  ?  " 

Then  Brooke,  who  lost  his  head,  did  what  was  at  the 
moment,  at  least,  a  most  unwise  thing. 

"  I  expect  I  deserve  all  you  can  say  or  think  of  mt," 
he  said.  "  Still,  I  can't  help  a  fancy  that  you  are  not 
quite  free  from  responsibility." 

"  I  ?  "  said  Barbara,  incredulously. 

Brooke  nodded.  "  Yes,"  he  said,  desperately,  "  under 
the  circumstances  it  isn't  exactly  complimentary 
or  particularly  easy  to  explain.  Still,  you  see,  you 
showed  me  that  the  content  with  my  surroundings  I 
was  sinking  into  was  dangerous  when  you  came  to  the 
Quatomac  ranch  ;  and  afterwards  the  more  I  saw  of  you 
the  more  I  realized  what  the  six  thousand  dollars  I 
hoped  to  secure  from  Devine  would  give  me  a  chance  of 
attaining." 

He  broke  off  abruptly,  as  though  afraid  to  venture 
further,  and  Barbara  watched  him  a  moment,  with  lips 
set.  Then  she  laughed  in  a  fashion  that  stung  him  like 
a  whip. 

"  And  you  fancied  there  were  girls  in  this  country  with 
anything  worth  offering  who  would  be  content  with  such 
a  man  as  you  are  ?  "  she  said.  "  One  has,  however, 
to  bear  with  a  good  deal  that  is  said  about  Canada, 
and  perhaps  you  would  have  been  able  to  keep  the  decep- 
tion that  gained  the  appreciation  of  one  of  them  up. 
You  are  proficient  at  that  kind  of  thing." 

"  I  am  quite  aware  that  the  excuse  is  a  very  poor 
one." 
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The  girl  felt  that  whether  it  was  dignified  or  not  the 
relief  speech  afforded  was  imperative. 

"  Haven't  you  even  the  wit  to  urge  the  one  creditable 
thing  you  did  ?  " 

Brooke  contrived  to  meet  her  eyes.  "  You  mean 
when  I  came  into  the  ranch  one  night.  You  don't  know 
that  was  merely  a  part  of  the  rest  ?  " 

The  blood  rushed  to  Barbara's  face.  "  The  man  was 
your  confederate,  and  you  fell  out  over  the  booty— or 
perhaps  you  heard  me  coming  and  arranged  the  little 
scene  for  my  benefit  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Brooke,  with  a  harsh  laugh.  "  In  that 
case  the  climax  of  it  would  have  been  unnecessarily 
realistic.  You  may  remember  that  he  shot  me.  Still, 
it  happened  that  we  both  came  there  with  the  same  pur- 
pose, which  is  somewhat  naturally  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  your  brother-in-law  was  away  that  night." 
"  And  you  allowed  me  to  sympathize  vnth  you  for 

your  injury,  and  to  fancy " 

Barbara  broke  off  abruptly,  for  it  appeared  inadvis- 
able under  the  circumstances  to  let  him  know  what 
motive  she  had  accredited  him  with. 

"  My  brother-in-law  is  naturally  not  aware  of  this?  " 
she  said. 

"I,  at  least,  considered  it  necessary  to  acquaint  him 
with  most  of  it  before  I  went  to  the  Dayspring.  No 
doubt  you  will  find  it  difficult  to  credit  that,  but  you 
can  confirm  it.  You  would  evidently  have  been  less 
tolerant  than  he  has  shown  himself !  " 

Barbara  stood  up,  and  Brooke  became  sensible  of 
intense  relief  as  he  saw  Mrs.  Devine  was  approaching 
with  a  bundle  of  wraps. 

"  I  would  sooner  have  sacrificed  the  mine  than 
continue  to  have  any  dealings  with  you,"  she  said. 

Then  she  turned  away,  and  left  him  sitting  somewhat 
limply  in  his  chair  and  staring  vacantly  at  the  sea. 
He  saw  no  more  of  her  during  the  rest  of  the  voyage. 
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but  when,  two  hours  later,  the  steamer  reached  Victoria, 
he  went  straight  to  the  cable  company's  office  and  sent 
his  kinsman  in  England  a  message  which  astonished  him. 
"  Buy  Dayspring  on  my  account  as  far  as  funds  will 
go,"  it  read. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 
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Winter  had  closed  in  early,  with  Arctic  severity,  and 
the  pines  were  swathed  in  white  and  gleaming  with  the 
frost  when  Brooke  stood  one  morning  beside  the  crackling 
stove  in  the  shanty  he  and  Allonby  occupied  at  the  Day- 
spring  mine.  A  very  small  piece  of  rancid  pork  was 
frizzling  in  the  frying-pan,  and  he  was  busy  whipping 
up  two  handfuls  of  flour  with  water  to  make  flapjacks  of. 
He  could  readily  have  consumed  twice  as  much  alone, 
for  it  was  twelve  hours  since  his  insufficient  six  o'clock 
supper,  but  he  realized  that  it  was  ad\  .  ble  to  curb  his 
appetite.  Supplies  had  run  very  low,  and  the  lonely 
passes  over  which  the  trail  to  civilization  led  were 
blocked  with  snow,  while  it  was  a  matter  of  uncertainty 
when  the  freighter  and  his  packhorse  train  could  force 
hi<!    -ay  in. 

an  the  flour  was  ready  he  stirred  the  stove  to  a 
brisiwer  glow,  and,  crossing  the  room  flung  open  the 
outer  door.  It  was  still  an  hour  or  two  before  sunrise, 
and  the  big  stars  scintillated  with  an  intensity  of  frosty 
radiance. 

Brooke  felt  the  cold  strike  through  him  with  the  keen- 
ness of  steel,  and  was  about  to  cross  the  space  between 
the  shanty  and  the  men's  log  shelter,  when  a  dusky 
figure,  beating  its  arm  across  its  chest,  came  out  of  the 
latter. 
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■•  Are  the  rest  of  the  boys  stirring  yet  ?  "  he  said. 
The  man  laughed. 

"  I  guess  we've  had  the  stove  lit  'most  an  hour  ago, 
he  said     "  They've  no  use  for  being  frozen,  and  that  s 
what's  going  to  happen  to  some  of  us  unless  we  can 
make  Truscott's  before  it's   dark.    Say,   hadn  t   you 
better  change  your  mind,  and  come  along  with  us  . 

Brooke  made  a  little  sign  of  negation,  though  it  would 
have  pleased  him  to  fall  in  with  the  suggestion.  Work  is 
seldom  continued  through  the  winter  at  the  remoter 
mines  and  he  had  most  unwillingly  decided  to  pay  ottthe 
men  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  transporting  provisions 
and  supplies.  Th.ere  was,  however,  a  faint  probability 
of  somebody  attempting  to  jump  the  unoccupied  claim, 
and  he  had  of  late  become  infected  by  AUonoy  s  impa- 
tience while  he  felt  that  he  could  not  sit  idle  in  the  cities 
until  the  thaw  come  round  again.  Still,  he  was  quite 
aware  that  he  ran  no  slight  risk  by  remaining. 

"  I'm  not  sure  that  it  wouldn't  be  wiser,  but  I  ve  got  to 
stay,"  he  said.    "  Anyway,  Allonby  wouldn't  come. 

The  other  man  dropped  his  voice  a  little.  mat 
don't  count.  If  you'll  stand  in,  we'll  tai^e  hi  .n  along  on 
the  sled.  The  old  tank's  'most  played  out,  and  it  s  only 
the  whisky  that's  keeping  the  life  in  him.  He  11  go  out 
on  the  long  trail  sudden  when  there's  no  more  of  it, 
and  it's  going  to  be  quite  a  long  while  before  the  freighter 
gets  a  load  over  the  big  divide." 

Brooke  knew  that  this  was  very  hkely,  but  he  shook 
his  head.  "  I'm  half  afraid  it  would  kill  him  to  leave 
the  mine,"  he  said.  "  It's  the  hope  of  striking  silver 
that's  holding  him  together  as  much  as  the  whisky 

"  Well  "  said  the  man,  "  I've  been  mining  twenty 
years,  and  it's  my  opinion  that,  except  the  little  you  re 
getting  on  the  upper  level,  there's  not  a  dollar  s  worth  of 

silver  here."  „      ,  j.  i.    i    •„*.„ 

He  moved  away,  and  when  Brooke  went  back  into 

the  shanty,  Allonby  came  out  of  an  inner  room  shivenng. 
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His  face  sliowed  grey  in  the  lamp  light,  and  he  looked 
unusually  haggard. 

"  It's  bitter  cold,  and  I  seem  to  feel  it  more  than  I 
did  last  year,"  he  aid.  "  We  will,  however,  be  beyond 
the  necessity  of  putting  up  with  any  more  unj)!i'asantness 
of  the  kind  long  before  another  ne  is  over.  I  shall 
probably  feel  adrift  then — it  will  be  difficult,  in  my  case, 
to  pick  up  the  thread  of  the  old  life  again." 

"  If  you  stay  here,  I'm  not  sure  you'll  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  it  at  all,"  said  Brooke.  "  It's  a  risk  a 
stronger  man  than  you  are  might  shrink  from." 

"  Still,  I  intend  to  take  it.  If  I  leave  Dayspring 
before  I  find  the  silver,  I  leave  it  dead." 

Brooke  made  a  little  gesture  of  resignation.  "  Well,'" 
he  said,  "  I  have  done  all  I  could,  and  now,  if  you  wll 
pour  that  flour  into  the  pan,  we'll  have  breakfast." 

Both  men  were  silent  during  the  frugal  meal,  for  they 
knew  what  they  had  to  look  forward  to,  and  the  cold 
silence  of  the  lonely  land  already  weighed  upon  their 
spirits.  Long  weeks  of  solitude  must  be  dragged 
through  before  the  men  who  were  going  south  that 
morning  came  back  again,  while  there  might  very  well 
be  interludes  of  scarcity,  and  hunger  is  singularly  hard  to 
bear  with  the  temperature  at  forty  degrees  below  zero. 

Just  then  there  was  a  knock  upon  the  door,  which 
swung  open,  and  a  cluster  of  shadowy  figures 
appeared  outside  it.  One  of  them  flung  a  deerhide  bag 
into  the  room. 

"  We  figured  we  needn't  trail  quite  so  much 
grub  along,  and  I  guess  you'll  want  it,"  a  voice  said. 
"  Neither  of  you  changed  your  mmds  'bout  lighting 
out  of  this  ?  " 

"  I  don't  like  to  take  it  from  you,  boys,"  said  Brooke, 
who  recognized  the  rough  kindliness  which  had  prompted 
the  men  to  strip  themselves  of  the  greater  portion  of 
their  provisions.  "  You  can't  have  more  than  enough 
for  one  day's  march  left." 


I'  *1 
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"  I  Kuess  a  man  never  hits  the  trail  so  hard  as  when  ho 
knows  he  has  to."  somebody  said  "It  will  keep  us 
on  the  rustle  till  we  fetch  Truscotfs.    Well,  you  re  not 

''"porlust  a  m(.ment  Brooke  felt  his  resolution  waverinR, 
and,  under  different  circumstances,  he  might  have  takt-n 
Allonby  by  force,  and  gone  with  them,  but  by  a  son.e- 
what  involved  train  of  reasoning  he  felt  that  it  was  mcum- 
bent  upon  him  to  stay  on  at  the  mine  because  Barbar^ 
Heathcote  had  once  trusted  him.  It  had  been  tolerably 
evident  from  her  attitude  when  he  had  last  seen  lier 
that  she  had  very  little  confidence  m  him  now,  but 
that  did  not  seem  to  affect  the  question. 

"  No  "  he  said,  with  somewhat  forced  indifference. 
"  Still, 'l  don't  mind  admitting  that  I  wish  we  were 

The  man  laughed.  "Then  I  guess  we  11  pull  out 
We'll  think  of  you  two  now  and  then  when  we  re  lymfe 
round  beside  the  stove  in  Vancouver." 

Brooke  said  nothing  further.  There  was  a  tramp  of 
feet,  and  the  shadowy  figures  melted  into  the  dimness 
beneath  the  pines,  -fhen  the  silence  of  the  mountains 
suddenly  seemed  to  grow  overwhelming.  Brooke  turned 
to  Allonby,  who  smiled. 

••  You  will,"  he  said,  "  feel  it  considerably  worse 
before  the  next  three  months  are  over,  and  probably 
be  willing  to  admit  that  there  is  ..ome  excuse  for  my 
shortcomings^  m  one  direction.  I  have  put  m  many 
winters  here."  .  ,  . 

Brooke  swung  round  abruptly.  "  I  m  going  to  work  m 
the  mine.  It's  fortunate  that  one  man  can  ]ust  manage 
that  new  boring  machine."  ^  ,  .,   ,  .,         T,„„t 

He  left  Allonby  in  the  shanty,  and  toiled  throughout 
that  day,  and  several  dreary  weeks,  during  most  ?f  which 
the  pines  roared  beneath  the  icy  gales,  and  bbndmg  snow 
swirled  down  the  valley.  What  he  did  was  of  very  slight 
effect,  but  it  kept  him  from  thinking,  which  he  telt, 
was  a  necessity,  and  he  only  desisted  at  length  from 
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physical  incapacity  for  further  labour.  The  snow,  it  was 
evident,  had  choked  the  passes,  so  that  no  laden  bfast 
could  make  the  hazardous  journey  over  them,  for  the 
anxiously-expected  freighter  did  not  arrive,  and  there 
was  an  increasing  scarcity  of  provisions  as  the  days 
dragged  by  ;  wliilc  Brooke  discovered  that  a  handful  of 
mouldy  flour  and  a  few  inches  of  rancid  pork  daily  is 
not  sufficient  to  keep  a  man's  full  strength  in  him.  Then 
Allonby  fell  sick,  and  one  bitter  evening,  when  an  icy 
wind  came  wailing  down  the  valley,  it  dawned  upon  his 
comrade  that  his  condition  was  becoming  precarious. 
Saying  nothing,  he  busied  himself  about  the  stove,  and 
smiled  reassuringly  when  Allonby  turned  to  him. 

"  Are  we  to  hold  a  festival  to-night,  since  you  seem  to 
be  cooking  what  should  keep  us  for  a  week  ?"  said  the 
latter. 

"  I  almost  fancy  it  would  keep  one  of  us  for  several 
days,  which,  since  you  do  not  seem  especially  capable  of 
getting  anything  ready  for  yourself,  is  what  it  is  intended 
to  do,"  said  Brooke.  "  I  shall  probably  be  that  time 
in  making  the  settlement  and  getting  back  again." 

"  What  are  you  going  there  for  ?" 

"  To  bring  out  the  doctor." 

Allonby  raised  liis  head  and  looked  at  him  curiously. 
"  Are  you  sure  that  with  six  or  eight  feet  of  snow  on  the 
divide,  you  could  ever  get  there  .' " 

"  Well,"  said  Brooke,  cheerfully,  "  I  believe  I  could, 
and,  if  I  don't,  you  will  be  very  little  worse  off  than  you 
were  before.  You  see,  the  provisions  will  not  last  two  of 
us  more  than  a  few  days  longer,  and  you  can  take  it  that 
1  will  do  all  I  can  to  get  through  the  snow.  Since  you  are 
not  the  only  man  who  is  anxious  to  find  the  silver,  your 
health  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  everybody  just  now." 

Allonby  smiled  curiously.  "  We  will  consider  that 
the  reason,  and  it  is  a  tolerably  good  one.  or  I  would  not 
let  you  go.  Still,  I  fancy  you  have  another,  and  it 
is  appreciated.     You  will  find  my  working  plans  in  the 


■jl    ,    I 
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^«^t"(,  [r'^laid    Allonby,    with    a    curious    quietness. 

M  ri(d.  :rtf  \^/^^;*'^:„-,:^^^^^ 

his  comrade  and  went  out  '"^^   ^^^f '^The^irting  was 
blankets  strapped  upon  ^'s  sh«"Wers      ^  be  r  p        b 
not  demonstrative   though  they  re^utU.  J^^  ^^^ 

spectre  with  the  scythe  ^o^'f^^*'; '''w  turning  on  th. 
tLm  until  tl-y  rVt^foSis  h^^  witKmprehen  1^ 
threshold,  saw  Allonby  »  ^^^  door^to    and 

r^nTlorwIrtkntCin  du'sty  snow,  into  the  gloom 

^'  i^i^e  on  the  third  night  when  he  A-^ered  i^^^ 
a  little  sleeping  settlement   and  leaned  ga^^^  ^^ 

the  door  of  the  doctor  s  house  before  he  en  ^.^  ^^^^^^ 
rouse  its  occupant.    T^^':/*"^'  '^  hand,  and  Brooke 

rTcrs.rSte*.£rK"boy. « -..an-,  i- 

do"e."  t,„oi,w      "  Well  "  he  said,  "  you  sec 

''r''"S  5  .tol'"not  sufficient,  you're  goinf  to 
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Offing,  but  I  had  the  lotiR-cUstance  snowshoe  craze 
rather  bad  back  'i  Mi)iitrial,"  he  said.  "You're  not 
going  to  give  nu  cry  mui  h  of  a  lead  over  the  passes, 
anyway,  unless  you  sleep  the  nr\t  twelve  hours." 

Brooke,  as  it  happened,  slept  lOr  .-i\  and  then  set  out 
with  the  doctor  in  blinding  snow.  He  hail  fifty  pound.; 
uptm  his  back  now,  and  once  they  left  the  sheltering 
timber  it  cost  them  four  strenuous  hours  to  make  a 
thousand  fcit.  Part  of  that  night  they  lay  awake, 
shivering  in  the  p  mgent  fir  smoke  in  a  lioUow  of  the 
rocks,  and  started  again,  aching  in  cveiy  limb,  kmg  before 
the  iingeiing  daw;;,  while  the  next  day  passetl  like  a 
very  unpleasant  dream  with  the  youi.g  doctor. 

For  hours  they  crawled  through  juniper  scrub  or 
stunted  wisps  of  ])ines,  where  the  trunks  the  winds  had 
reaped  lay  piled  upon  each  other  in  tangled  confusion, 
with  the  sifting  snow  blown  in  to  conceal  the  pitfalls 
between.  Then,  when  the  pitiless  blue  above  them 
j,rew  deeper  in  tint  until  the  stars  shone  in  depths  of  in- 
digo, they  stopped  again,  and  made  shift  to  boil  the 
battered  kettle  in  a  gully,  down  which  there  moaned 
a  little  breeze  that  seared  every  patch  of  unprotected 
skin.  The  doctor  collapsed  behind  a  boulder,  and 
lay  there  limply  while  Brooke  fed  the  fire. 

"  I'm  afraid  you'll  have  to  fix  supper  yourself  to-night," 
he  said.  "  Just  now  I  don't  quite  know  how  I'm  going 
to  start  to-morrow,  though  it  will  naturally  have  to  be 
done." 

"  Yes,"  Brooke  said.  "  Nobody  not  hardened  to  it 
could  expect  to  stand  more  than  another  day  in  the  open 
up  here." 

He  got  the  meal  ready,  but  very  little  wa*-  said  during 
it,  and  for  a  few  hours  afterwards  the  doctor  lay  coughing 
in  the  smoke  of  the  fire,  while  his  gum-boots  softened 
and  grew  hard  again  as  he  drew  his  feet,  which  pained 
him  intolerably  between  whiles,  a  trifle  further  from 
the  crackling  brands.     He  staggered  when  at  last  Brooke, 
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finding  that  shaking  was  unavaiHnR,  dragged  hin»  up- 
"^"  Breakfast's  almost  ready,  and  wc  have  got  to  make 
^'Thfd^ocSrruif  nWe'%rmember  how  they  accom- 
plilhedt  but  his  lips  were  split  and  crusted  ^  bW 
Nvhile  there  seemed  to  be  "f  »'*^*\, .  f"  '"  ,^  ."^ik  wl^ 
Brooke  stopped  on  a  ridge  of  the  hillside  as  dusk  was 

'^'"'Knine  is  close  below  us,,  In  fact    we  should 
havo  <?«>n  it  from  where  we  are,     he  saia. 
'  Worn  ou?«  he  was.  the  doctor  -ticed  the  gnmnes 
nf  his  tone     "  The  nearer  the  better,     he  saiu. 
don^lquite  know  how  I  got  here,  but  you  scarcely  seem 

''"Twls  wondering  why  '••lonby  has  "ot  W J|P 
yet  "  Brooke  said,  dryly.       We  will  probably  hnd  out 

•"Ae^r^nrrSng  do-  the  d^.ending^  t^^^^^^^ 
and  did  not  stop  again  unt.  he  st°f .  ^\''  \^XrhS 
•;i™m^rei^"dran1S.Td«^^ 

••  yts."  said  Brooke,  a  trifle  hoarsely.  If  he  didu  t, 
there's  only  one  thing  that  cou^d  have  accounted  for^t^ 

Then  they  went  on  again  slowly,  ""^il  Brool.e  nung 
the  door  of  the  shanty  open.  There  was  "o  fire  m  the 
stove,  and  the  place  was  very  cold,  while  the  darkness 

^^•"str;  mSh-as  soon  as  you  can  get  it  done." 

"'Cketoke  several  as  he  tore  them  oj  the  block 
with   half-frozen    fingers,    for    the    Canadian    sulptar 
matches  are  not  usually  put  up  m  boxes,  and  then  a  pa^e 
Uuetminescence  crepLcross  the  room  wte^^^^^^ 
aloft.    For  a  moment  Brooke  felt  a  curious  relief. 
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"  He's  not  here,"  he  said. 

The  doctor  understood  tlic  satisfaction  in  his  voice, 
for  his  ryes  had  also  turned  straight  towards  the  rough 
wooden  bunk,  and  he  had  not  expected  to  find  it 
empty. 

"  The  man  must  have  betn  fit  to  walk.  Where  has  he 
gone  ? "  he  said. 

Brooke  fancied  he  knew,  and,  groping;  ound  the  room, 
found  and  lighted  a  lantern. 

"  If  you  can  manage  to  drag  yourself  as  far  as  the 
mine,  I  think  it  would  be  s  ^visable,"  he  said. 

The  doctor  went  with  him,  and  somehow  contrived  to 
descend  the  shaft.  Brooke  leaned  out  from  the  ladder, 
swinging  his  laniem  when  they  neared  the  bottr^m, 
and  his  shout  rang  hollowly  among  the  rocks.  There  was 
no  answer,  and  even  the  doctor,  who  \  id  never  seen 
AUonby,  felt  the  silence  that  followed     . 

"  If  the  man  was  as  ill  as  you  fancicu,  how  could  he 
have  got  down  ?  "  he  said. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Brooke.  "  Still,  I  think  we  s'  all 
come  upon  him  not  very  far  away." 

They  went  down  a  little  further  into  the  darkn  .,, 
and  then  the  prediction  was  warranted,  for  Brooke 
swung  off  his  hat,  and  the  doctor  dropped  on  one  knee 
when  Allonby's  white  face  appeared  in  the  moving  light. 
He  lay  very  still,  and,  when  a  few  seconds  had  slipped 
by,  the  doctor  looked  up,  and  meeting  Brooke's  eyes, 
nodded. 

"  Yes,"  he  said.  *'  It  must  have  happened  at  least 
twelve  hours  ago.  Cardiac  affection,  I  fancy.  There  is 
something  in  his  hand,  and  a  bundle  of  papers  beside 
him." 

Brooke  glanced  away  from  the  dead  man,  and  noticed 
the  stain  of  giant  powder  on  the  rock,  and  shattered 
fragments  that  had  not  been  there  when  he  had  last 
descended.  Then  he  turned  again,  and  took  the  piece 
of  stone  the  doctor  had  dislodged  from  the  cold  fingers. 
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"  It's  heavy,"  said  the  latter.  .,      ui        , 

"  Yes  "  said  Brooke,  quietly.  "  A  considerable  per- 
centage of  it  is  either  lead  or  silver.  1  fancy  I  know 
what  brought  on  the  cardiac  affection. 

The  doctor,  who  said  nothing,  handed  him  the  papers, 
and  Brooke,  who  opened  them  vacantly,  started  a 
f;t  e  when  he  saw  the  jagged  Une,  which,  m  drawings 
of  the  kind,  usually  indicates  a  break,  was  now  traced 
across  the  ore  vein  in  the  plan.  There  was  also  a  scrap  of 
naner  with  his  name  scrawled  across  it,  and  he  read— 

"When  you  have  got  your  dollars  back  four  or  five 
times  over,  sell  out  your  stock." 

He  scarcely  realized  its  significance  ]ust  then,  and 
moving  the  lantern  a  little,  looked  down  on  AUonbys 

*^'^I  wonder  if  the  thing  we  long  for  most  invariably 
comes  when  it  is  no  use  to  us  ?  "  he  said.  "  Well,  we  will 
go  back  to  the  shanty." 


CHAPTER  XXV 

BARBARA  IS   MERCILESS 

IT  was  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  when  Brooke 
stopped  a  moment  as  he  entered  the  verandah  of  Devme  s 
house,  which  stood  girt  about  by  sombre  pmes  on 
the  outskirts  of  Vancouver  city.  The  front  of  the 
wooden  house  was  brilliantly  lighted,  and  he  could  hear 
the  chords  of  a  piano.  ^  _*  •  •  „ 

It  was  evident  that  Mrs.  Devine  was  entertaining 
and  standing  there,  draped  from  neck  to  ankles  m  an  old 
fur  coat,  he  felt  that  he,  with  his  frost-nipped  face  and 
hard  scarred  hands,  would  be  distinctly  out  of  place 
amidst  an  assembly  of  prosperous  citizens,  while  he  was 
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b ,'  no  means  certain  how  Mrs.  Devine  or  Barbara  would 
receive  him.  Often  as  he  had  thought  of  the  latter 
since  he  made  his  confession,  he  felt  scarcely  equal  to 
meeting  her  just  then.  Still  it  was  necessary  tliat  he 
should  see  Devine,  and  flinging  his  cigar  away  he  moved 
towards  the  door. 

A  Chinese  house  boy  took  his  coat  from  him  in  the  hall, 
and  as  he  stood  under  the  big  lamp  it  happened  that 
Barbara  came  out  of  an  adjacent  door  with  two  com- 
panions. Brooke  felt  his  heart  throb,  though  he  did  not 
move,  and  the  girl,  who  turned  her  head  a  moment  in  his 
direction,  crossed  the  hall,  and  vanished  through  another 
door.  Then  he  smiled  very  grimly,  for,  though  she 
made  no  sign  of  being  aware  of  his  presence,  he  felt  that 
she  had  seen  him.  This  was  no  more  than  he  had  ex- 
pected, but  it  hurt  nevertheless.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
house  boy  had  also  vanished,  and  it  was  a  minute  or 
two  later  when  Mrs.  Devine  appeared,  but  Brooke  could 
not  then  or  afterwards  decide  whether  she  had  heard  the 
truth  concerning  him,  for,  though  this  seemed  very  prob- 
able, he  knew  that  Barbara  could  be  reticent,  and  sur- 
mised that  Devine  did  not  tell  his  wife  everything.  In 
any  case,  she  did  not  shake  hands  with  him. 

' '  My  husband,  who  has  just  come  home,  is  waiting  for 
you  in  his  smoking-room,"  she  said.  "  It  is  the  second 
door  down  the  corridor." 

Brooke  fancied  that  she  could  have  been  a  trifle  more 
cordial.  It  also  happened  that  while  he  proceeded  along 
the  corridor  one  of  Barbara's  companions  turned  to  her. 

"  Did  you  see  the  man  in  the  hall  as  we  passed 
through  ?  "  she  said. 

Barbara  was  not  aware  that  her  face  hardened  a  trifle, 
but  her  companion  noticed  that  it  did.  She  had  certainly 
seen  the  man  and  had  felt  his  eyes  upon  her,  while  it 
also  occurred  to  lier  that  he  looked  worn  and  haggard, 
and  she  had  almost  been  stirred  to  compassion. 

"  He  is  a  Mr.  Brooke — from  the  mine,"  she  said. 
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"  Brooke  I  "  said  her  companion.  "  The  man  from 
the  Dayspring  ?    I  should  like  to  talk  to  him." 

Barbara  made  a  little  gesture,  the  meaning  of  which 
was  not  especially  plain.  She  had  read  the  sensational 
account  of  the  journey  Brooke  and  the  doctor  had  made 
through  the  ranges,  which  had  by  some  means  been 
suppUed  the  press.  It  made  it  plain  to  her  that  the 
man  was  doing  and  enduring  a  good  deal,  and  she  was 
not  disposed  to  be  unduly  severe  upon  a  repentant 
offender,  even  though  she  fancied  that  nothing  he  could 
do  would  ever  reinstate  him  in  the  place  he  once  held  in 
her  estimation. 

"  Since  Grant  Devine  will  probably  bring  him  m  you 
may  get  your  wish,"  she  said,  indifferently. 

Devine  in  the  meanwhile  was  turning  over  several 
pieces  of  broken  rock  which  Brooke  had  handed  him. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  that's  most  certainly  galena,  and 
carrying  good  metal  by  the  weight  of  it.  How  much  of 
it's  lead  and  how  much  silver  I  naturally  don't  know 
yet,  but,  anyway,  it  ought  to  leave  a  good  margin  on  the 
smelting.    You  haven't   proved  the  vein  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Brooke,  "  I  fancy  we  are  only  on  the  edge 
of  it,  but  it  would  have  cost  me  two  or  three  weeks'  work 
to  break  out  enough  of  the  rock  to  form  r.ny  very  clear 
opinion  alone,  and  I  was  scarcely  up  to  it.  It  occurred 
to  me  that  I  had  better  come  down  and  get  the  necessary 
men,  though  I'm  not  sure  we  can  contrive  to  feed  them 
or  induce  them  to  come." 

Devine  nodded.  "  You  must  have  had  the  toughest 
kind  of  time  I  "  he  said.  "  WeU,  we'U  bid  double  wages, 
and  you  can  offer  that  freight  contractor  his  own  figure 
to  bring  provisions  in." 

He  stopped  with  a  glance  at  Brooke's  haggard  face. 
"  I  guess  you  can  hold  out  another  month  or  two. " 

"  Of  course,"  said  Brooke  quietly. 

"  It's  worth  while.  AUonby  was  quite  dead  when 
you  got  back  to  him  ?  " 
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"  Yes,  I  and  the  doctor  buried  him.  He  used  giant 
powder." 

Devine  laid  down  his  cigar.  "  It  was  a  little  rough  on 
Allonby,  for  it  was  his  notion  that  the  ore  was  there, 
and  now,  when  it  seems  we've  struck  it,  it's  not  going  to 
be  any  use  to  him.  I  guess  that  man  put  a  good  deal 
more  than  dollars  into  the  mine." 

Brooke  knew  that  this  was  true,  but  Devine  made  a 
gesture  which  seemed  to  imply  that  after  all  that  aspect 
of  the  question  did  not  concern  them. 

"  I'll  send  you  every  man  we  can  raise,"  he  said. 
"  I've  got  quite  a  big  credit  tlirough  from  London,  and 
we  can  cut  expenses  by  letting  up  a  little  on  the  Canopus." 

"  But  you  expected  a  good  deal  from  that  mine." 

"  No,"  said  Devine,  dryly,  "  I  can't  say  I  did.  It's 
quite  a  while  since  we  got  a  good  clean-up  out  of  it." 

Brooke  sat  sUent  for  a  moment  or  two.  "  Are  you 
sure  it's  wise  to  tell  me  so  much  ?  "  he  said.  "  There  are 
men  in  this  city  who  would  make  good  use  of  any  inform- 
ation I  might  furnish  them  with." 

Devine  smiled.  "  Well,"  he  said,  "  I  guess  it  is. 
You've  had  about  enough  of  playing  Saxton's  game,  and 
though  I  don't  know  that  everybody  would  do  it,  I'm 
going  to  trust  you." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Brooke  quietly. 

"  We'll  let  that  slide.  Now  when  I  got  the  specimen 
and  your  note  I  figur^  I'd  increase  my  holding,  and 
cabled  a  buying  order  to  London,  but  I  had  to  pay  more 
for  the  stock  than  I  expected.  It  appears  that  a  man 
called  Cruttenden  had  been  quietly  taking  any  that  was 
put  on  the  market." 

Brooke  knew  that  his  trustee  had,  as  directed,  been 
buying  the  Dayspring  shares,  but  he  desired  to  ascertain 
how  far  Devine's  confidence  in  him  went. 

"  That  didn't  suggest  anything  to  you  ?  "  he  said. 

"  No,"  said  Devine,  dryly  "  it  didn't.  Besides,  the 
man  who  snapped  up  everything  that  was  offered  hadn't 
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waited  until  you  struck  the  ore.    Still.  I'd  very  much  like 
to  know  what  he  was  buying  that  stock  for. 

Brooke  did  not  tell  him.    Indeed,  he  was  not  exactly 
sure  what  had  induced  him  to  cable  Cruttenden  to  buy. 
He  had  acted  on  impulse  with  Barbara's  scornful  words 
S  his  ears,  and  a  vague  feeling  that  to  share  the  risks 
of  the  man  he  had  plotted  against  would  be  soinesmd 
solace  to  him.  for  he  had  not  at  the  time  the  slightest 
notion  that  the  hasty  act  of  self-imposed  penance  was  to 
prove  remarkably  profitable. 

"  I  scarcely  think  it  is  worth  while  worrying  over  that 
point,"  he  said.    "  There  are  folks  in  our  country  with 
more  money  than  sense,  and  it  is  just  as  hkely  that  the 
man  did  not  exactly  know  why  he  was  doing  it  himself. 

Devine  laughed.    "  Well,"  he  said.  "  we'll  go  along 
now  and  see  what  the  rest  are  doing.         .....  .    . 

Brooke  would  sooner  have  gone  back  to  his  hotel.  l)ut 
Devine  persisted,  and  he  was  one  ^^^o  usually  carried 
out  his  purpose.  Brooke  was  accordingly  presented  to 
a  good  many  people  wlwmhe  had  never  seen  before,  and 
did  not  find  remarkably  entertammg,  though  he  fancied 
that  most  of  them  appeared  interested  when  they  heard 
his  name  The  reason  for  this  did  not  become  apparent 
until  he  stopped  by  a  girl  who  looked  up  at  him.  _ 

'•  You  are  Brooke  of  the  Dayspring,  are  you  not  ? 

^  "  Tcertainly  come  from  that  mine,"  said  Brooke,  and 
the  eirl  turned  to  one  of  her  companions.     _ 

"  You  wouldn't  believe  he  was  the  man,     she  said, 
Brooke  was  not  unaccustomed  to  the  directness  of  the 
West   but  he  felt  embarrassed  when  two  pairs  of  eyes 
were  'fixed  upon  him  in  what  seemed  to  be  an  appre- 
ciative scrutiny.  ,     ,  .        ,    i       •> 
••  One  would  almost  fancy  that  you  had  heard  of  me, 

\hfgirl  laughed.     "Well."  she  said,  "most  of  the 
folks  in  this  province  who  read  newspapers  have.     1  here 
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was  a  column  about  you  and  your  sick  partner  and 
the  doctor.  You  carried  him  across  the  range  when 
he  was  too  played  out  to  walk,  didn't  you  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Brooke,  a  trifle  astonished.  "  I  certainly 
did  not.  He  was  a  good  deal  too  heavy,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  and  I  was  not  very  fit  to  drag  myself.  But  when 
did  this  quite  unwarranted  narrative  come  out,  and 
what  shape  did  it  take  ?  " 

They  told  him  as  nearly  as  they  could  remember,  and 

added  running  comments  and  questions  both  at  once. 

Brooke,    who    understood    a    little    about    Western 

journalism,  waited  until  they  stopped,  for  the  thing  was 

becoming  comprehensible  to  him. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  "  I  know  how  the  story  got  out.  I 
didn't  think  the  doctor  would  be  guilty  of  anything  of 
that  kind,  but  no  doubt  he  told  the  little  schoolmaster 
at  the  settlement,  who  is  a  friend  of  his,  and,  I  believe, 
addicted  to  misusing  ink.  Still,  you  see,  the  thing  is 
evidently  inaccurate." 

Brooke  laughed,  and  then  glancing  round  saw  Barbara 
approaching.  He  fancied  that  she  could  not  well  have 
avoided  seeing  him  unless  she  wished  to,  but  she  passed 
so  close  that  her  skirt  almost  touched  him.  Brooke 
felt  his  face  grow  warm,  and  was  glad  that  his  compan- 
ions' questions  covered  his  confusion. 

Just  then,  and  somewhat  to  his  relief,  Mrs.  Devine 
came  up  to  him.  "  There  are  two  or  three  people  here 
who  heard  you  play  at  the  concert,  and  I  have  been  asked 
to  try  to  persuade  you  to  do  so  again,"  she  said.  "  Clarice 
Marvin  would  be  delighted  to  lend  you  her  violin." 

Seeing  that  it  was  expected  of  him,  Brooke  agreed,  and 
there  was  a  brief  discussion  during  the  choosing  of  the 
music.  Then  it  was  discovered  that  the  piano  part  of  the 
piece  fixed  upon  was  unusually  difficult,  and  the  girl  who 
had  offered  Brooke  the  violin  said,  "  You  must  ask 
Barbara,    Mrs.    Devine." 

Barbara,  being  summoned,  made  excuses  when  she 
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heard  what  was  required  of  her,  until  the  lady  violinist 
looked  at  her  in  wonder. 

"  Now,"  she  said,  "  you  know  you  can  play  it  if  you 
want  to.  You  went  through  it  with  me  only  a  week 
ago. 

A  faint  tinge  of  colour  crept  into  Barbara's  cheeks, 
but  saying  nothing  further,  she  took  her  place  at  the 
piano,  and  Brooke  bent  down  towards  her  when  he  asked 
for  the  note. 

"  It  really  doesn't  commit  you  to  anything,"  he  said. 
"  Still,  I  can  obviate  the  difficulty  by  breaking  a  string." 
Barbara  met  his  questioning  gaze  with  a  little  cold 
smile. 

"  It  is  scarcely  worth  while,"  she  said. 
Then  she  commenced  the  prelude,   and  there  was 
silence  in  the  big  room  when  the  violin  joined  in.     Nor 
were  those  who  listened  satisfied  with  one  sonata,  and 
Barbara  had  finished  the  second  before  she  once  more 
remembered  whom  she  was  playing  for.    Then  there 
was  a  faint  sparkle  in  her  eyes  as  she  looked  up  at  him. 
"  It  is  unfortunate  that  you  did  not  choose  music  as  a 
career,"  she  said. 
Brooke  laughed,  though  his  face  was  a  trifle  grim. 
"  The  inference  is  tolerably  plain,"  he  said.     "  I  really 
think  I  should  have  becTi  more  successful  than  I  was  at 
claim-jumping." 

Barbara  turned  away  from  the  piano,  and  Brooke,  who 
laid  down  the  violin,  took  the  vacant  place  beside  her. 

"  Still,  I'm  almost  afraid  it's  out  of  the  question  now," 
he  said,  looking  down  at  his  scarred  hands.  "  The  kind 
of  thing  I  have  been  doing  the  past  few  years  spoils  one's 
wrist.  You  no  doubt  noticed  hov,-  slow  I  was  in  part  of 
the  shifting." 

The  girl  noticed  the  leanness  of  his  hands  and  the 
broken  nails,  and  then  glanced  covertly  at  his  face.  It 
was  gaunt  and  hollow,  and  she  was  sensible  that  there 
was  a  suggestion  of  weariness  in  his  pose,  which  had  not 
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been  there  before.  Again  a  little  thrill  of  compassion 
ran  through  her,  and  she  felt,  as  she  had  done  during  the 
sonata,  that  no  man  could  be  wholly  bad  who  played  the 
violin  as  he  did. 

"  Why  did  you  stay  at  the  Dayspring  through  the 
winter  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Well,"  said  Brooke,  reflectively,  "  I  really  don't 
know.  No  doubt  it  was  an  unwarranted  fancy,  but  I 
tliink  I  felt  that  after  what  I  had  purposed  at  the  Canopus 
I  was  doing  something  that  might  count  in  balancing  the 
score  against  me,  though,  of  course,  I'm  far  from  certain 
that  it  could  be  balanced  at  all.  You  see,  it  was  a  little 
lonely  up  there,  especially  after  Allonby  died,  as  well  as  a 
trifle  cold." 

"  I  think  I  understand,"'  she  said.  "  It  was  probably 
the  same  idea  that  once  led  yoiu"  knights  and  barons  to 
set  out  on  pilgrimages  with  peas  in  their  shoes,  though 
it  is  not  recorded  that  they  did  the  more  sensible  thing 
by  restoring  their  plundered  neighbours'  possessions." 

Brooke  laughed.  "  Still,  my  stay  at  the  Dayspring 
served  a  purpose,  for,  although  somebody  else  would  no 
doubt  have  done  so  eventually,  I  found  the  galena,  and  I 
didn't  go  quite  so  far  as  the  gentlemen  you  mention  after 
all.  No  doubt  it  is  very  reprehensible  to  steal  a  mine, 
or,  in  fact,  anything,  but  I  don't  know  that  charitable 
people  would  consider  that  feeling  tempted  to  do  so  was 
quite  the  same  thing." 

Barbara  started  a  little. 

"  I  never  quite  grasped  that  point  before,"  she  said. 
"  You  certainly  stopped  short  of " 

"  The  actual  theft,"  said  Brooke.  "  I  don't,  however, 
mind  admitting  that  the  thing  never  occurred  to  mc 
until  this  moment,  but  I  can  give  you  my  word  that  I 
never  glanced  at  the  papers  after  you  handed  them  to 
me." 

There  was  a  trace  of  wonder  in  Barbara's  face. 

"  Then  I  really  think  I  did  you  a  wrong,  but  we  are^ 
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I  fancy,  neither  of  us  very  good  at  ethics,"  she  said 
languidly,  though  she  was  now  sensible  of  a  curious 
relief.  The  man  had,  it  seemed,  at  least,  not  abused  her 
confidence  altogether. 

"  Hair-splitting,"  said  Brooke,  reflectively,  is  an 
art  very  few  people  really  excel  in,  and  I  find  the 
splitting  of  rocks  and  pines  a  good  deal  easier.  You 
were,  of  course,  in  spite  of  you.-  last  admission,  quite 
warranted  in  not  seeing  me  twice  to-night." 

"  I  think  I  was,"  said  Barbara.  "  You  see,  I  believed 
in  you.  In  fact,  you  made  me,  and  it  was  that  I  found 
so  difficult  to  forgive  you." 

It  was  a  very  comprehensive  admission,  and  Brooke, 
whose  heart  throbbed  as  he  heard  it,  sat  silent  awhile. 

"  Then,"  he  said,  "  it  would  be  useless  to  expect  that 
anything  I  could  do  would  ever  induce  you  to  once  more 
have  any  confidence  in  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  quietly,  "  I  am  afraid  it  is." 

Brooke  made  her  a  little  inclination.  "  Well,"  he 
said,  "  I  scarcely  think  anybody  acquainted  with  the 
circumstances  would  blame  you  for  that  decision.  And 
now  I  fancy  Mrs.  Devine  is  waiting  for  you." 


CHAPTER    XXVI 

THE  JUMPING  OF  THE  CANOPUS 

The  snow  was  soft  at  last,  and  honey-combed  by  the 
splashes  from  the  pines,  which  once  more  scattered  their 
resinous  odours  on  a  httle  warm  breeze,  when  Shyanne 
Tom  came  plodding  down  the  trail  to  the  Canopus.  He 
was  a  rock-driller  of  no  great  proficiency,  which  was  why 
Captain  Wilkins  had  sent  him  on  an  errand  to  a  ranch  ; 
and  was  then  retracing  his  steps  leisurely.  He  had  turned 
out  of  the  trail  to  relight  his  pipe  in  the  shelter  of  a  big 
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cedar,  which  kept  off  the  wind,  when  he  became  sensible 
of  a  beat  of  horse-hoofs  close  behind  him. 

Shyanne  turned  sharply  round  because  he  could  not 
think  of  any  one  likely  to  be  riding  down  that  trail, 
which  only  led  to  the  Canopus,  just  then.  As  it  hap- 
pened, he  stood  in  the  shadow,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
make  out  a  man  who  does  not  move  amidsi  the  great 
grey-tinted  trunks,  but  the  sunlight  was  on  the  trail,  and 
Shyanne  was  struck  by  the  attitude  of  one  of  the  horse- 
men who  appeared  among  the  trees.  There  were  five  or 
six  of  them,  and  the  beasts  were  heavily  loaded  with 
provisions  and  bbjikets,  as  well  as  axes  and  mining  tools. 
The  last  man,  however,  led  a  horse  which  carried  nothing 
at  all,  and  the  leader,  who  had  just  pulled  his  beast 
up,  was  holding  up  his  hand.  It  was  evident  to  Shyanne 
that  they  had  seen  his  tracks  in  the  snow,  but,  es  that 
was  a  peaceful  country,  he  failed  to  understand  why  it 
should  have  brought  the  party  to  a  standstill.  He,  how- 
ever, stayed  where  he  was,  watching  the  leader,  who 
stooped  in  his  saddle. 

"  It  can't  be  more  than  a  few  minutes  since  that  fellow 
went  along,  and  his  tracks  break  off  right  here,"  he  said. 
"  I  guess  there's  a  side  trail  somewhere,  though  the  bush 
seems  kind  of  thick." 

"  A  rancher  looking  for  i  deer,"  said  another.  "  Any- 
way, if  he'd  heard  us,  he'd  have  stopped  to  talk." 

The  leader  appeared  reflective.  "  Well,"  he  said, 
"  I  can't  quite  figure  where  he  could  have  come  from. 
Still,  I  guess  we  needn't  worry,  so  long  as  he  hasn't  seen 
us." 

He  shook  his  bridle,  and  while  one  or  two  of  the  men 
turning  in  their  saddles  looked  about  them  the  horses 
plodded  on,  but  Shyanne  stood  still  for  at  least  five 
minutes.  He  was  not  especially  remarkable  for  intel- 
ligence, but  it  was  evident  to  him  that  the  men  had  a 
sufficient  reason  for  desiring  that  nobody  should  see 
them.    Then  he  put  his  pipe  away,  and  proceeded  cir- 
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cumspectly  up  the  trail,  with  the  print  of  the  horse-hoofs 
leading  on  before  him,  until  they  turned  off  abruptly 
into  the  bush.  The  meaning  of  this  was  incomprehen- 
sible, since  it  was  not  the  season  when  timber-right  or 
mineral  prospectors  started  en  their  journeys,  and 
Shyanne  decided  that  it  might  be  advisable  to  go  on  and 
inform  Wilkins  of  what  he  had  seen.  Still,  he  made 
no  great  progress,  for  the  snow  was  soft,  and,  after  all, 
the  Canopus  did  not  belong  to  him. 

About  the  time  he  reached  it,  Brooke,  who  had  come 
up  there  on  some  business  with  Wilkins,  was  lounging, 
cigar  in  hand,  on  the  verandah  at  the  ranch.  Why  he 
stayed  there  when  there  was  no  longer  any  reason  he 
should  not  go  back  to  England,  and  Barbara  had  told 
liim  that  his  offences  were  too  grievous  to  be  forgiven, 
he  did  not  exactly  know.  He  was  wondering,  discon- 
solately, whether  time  would  soften  her  indignation, 
when  Wilkins  came  into  the  verandah. 

"  It's  kind  of  fort"  late  you're  here  to-  night.  We've 
got  to  hpve  a  talk,"  he  said. 

Brooki;  gave  him  a  cigar,  and  leaned  against  the 
balustrade,  when  he  slowly  lighted  it. 

"  You  (jan't  let  me  have  the  men  I  asked  for  ?  "  he 
said. 

Wilkins  made  a  little  gesture.  "  All  you  want. 
Now,  you  just  let  me  have  a  minute  or  two." 

Ten  had  passed  before  he  had  related  what  Shyanne 
had  told  him,  and  then  Brooke,  who  saw  the  hand  of 
Saxton  in  this,  quietly  lighted  another  cigar. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  what  do  you  make  of  it  ?  They're 
scarcely  likely  to  be  tiinber-righters  ?  " 

"  They  might  be  claim-jumpers." 

"  Still,  nobody  could  jump  a  claim  whose  title  was 
good." 

Wilkins  appeared  a  trifle  uneasy. 

"  The  fact  is,  our  title  isn't  quite  as  good  as  it  might 
be.    That  is,  there's  a  ooint  or  two  anybody  who  knew 
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all  about  it  could  make  trouble  on,"  he  said,  and  then 
turned,  a  trifle  impatiently,  to  Brooke.  "  You  take  it 
blame  quietly.  I  had  kind  of  figured  that  would 
astonish  you." 

Brooke  laughed.  "  I  had  surmised  as  much  alreaily. 
We'll  suppose  the  men  Shyanne  saw  intend  to  jump  the 
claim.     How  wHIl  they  set  about  it  ?  " 

"  They'll  ^\  ut  until  they  figure  every  one's  asleep — 
tivclve  o'clock,    most  likely,    since  that  would    make 
it  easy  to  get  their  record  in  the  same  day,  though  it's 
most  of  an  eight  hours'  ride  to  the  office  of  the  Crown 
recorder.    Then  they'll  drive  their  stakes  in  quietly,  and 
while  the  rest  sit  down  tight  on  the  pegged-cff  claim,  one 
of  'hem  will  ride  out  all  he's  worth  to  get  the  record 
made.    After  that,  they'll  start  in  to  bluff  the  dollars 
out  of  Devine." 
"  Then  w.iat  are  we  going  to  do  ?  "  Brooke  said. 
"  Turn  out  the  boys,  and  hold  the  jumpers  off  as  long  as 
we  can,  while  somebody  from  our  crowd  rides  out  to  put 
a  new  record  in.    When  a  claim's  bad  in  law  anybody 
can  stake  it,  and  the  Crown  will  register  him  as  owner 
until  they  can  straighten  out  the  thing." 
"  Then  what  do  you  exf)cct  from  me  ?  " 
Wilkins'  answer  was  prompt  and  decisive.     "  We'll 
have  a  horse  ready.     You'll  ride  for  the  company." 

"  I  certainly  seem  the  most  suitable  person,  and  you 
can  get  the  horse  ready,"  he  said. 

Wilkins  disappeared  into  the  darkness,  and  Brooke, 
who  was  feeling  chilly  now,  went  back  to  the  stove, 
while  it  was  two  hours  later  when  he  took  his  place 
behind  one  of  the  sawTi-off  firs  which  dotted  the  hillside 
above  what  had  been  one  of  the  most  profitable  headings 
of  the  mine.  The  half-moon  was  higher  now,  and  the  pale 
radiance  showed  the  six-foot  stumps  that  straggled  up 
the  slope  until  the  bush  dosed  in  on  then- 

Half  an  hour  slipped  by,  and  there  was  1  ■  r  • .  .nd  from 
the  forest,  while  Brooke,  who  found  the  rt-aiting  un- 
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pleasant,  grew  chilly.    It  would,  he  felt,  be  a  relief  when 
the  jumpers  came. 

The  shadows  of  the  firs  were  black  upon  the  clearing, 
but  a  dark  patch  was  projected  siiddcnly  beyond  the 
rest,  and  a  voice  came  faintly  through  thf  whispering  of 
the  trees. 

"  Stand  by,"  it  said.    "  They're  coming  along." 

Then  Brooke  set  his  lips  as  a  human  ligure,  carrying 
what  "^  mcd  to  be  an  axe,  materialized  out  of  the 
gloom,  \nother  appeared  behind  it,  and  then  a  third, 
while  when  a  fourth  became  visible,  Wilkins  rose 
suddenly. 

"  Now,  what  in  the  name  of  thunder  are  you  wanting 
here  ?  "  he  said. 

Ihe  foremost  man  jumped,  but  the  rest  came  on  at  a 
run,  and  a  man  behind  them  shouted,  "  Don't  worry 
'bout  anything,  but  get  your  stakes  in.  I'll  do  the 
talking." 

Thin,  while  Brooke  slipped  away,  Wilkins  stepped 
out  into  themcjonlight  with  a  rifle  gleaming  in  his  hand. 
"  Stop  right  where  you  are,"  he  said.  "  Where's  the 
man  who  wants  to  talk  ?  " 

The  men  stopped,  irresolutely.  There  were  six  in  all, 
but  rather  more  than  that  number  of  shadowy  objects 
had  appeared  unexpectedly  among  the  sawn-off 
stumps. 

While  th^-y  waited,  Saxton  stepped  forward.  "  Well," 
he  said,    "  you  see  me." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Wilkins,  dryly,  '  and  I  guess  I've  seen 
many  a  squarer  man.  What  do  you  want  crawling  round 
our  claim,  anyway  ?  " 

"  It's  not  yours.     Your  patent's  bad,  and  we're  going 

to  re-locate  it  for  you.    Have  you  got  those  stakes 

ready,  boys  ?  " 

"  Bring  them  along,"  said  Wilkins.     "  I'm  waiting." 

He  stood  stiff  and  resolute,  with  the  rifle  at  his  hip,  and 

the  moonlight  on  his  face,  which  was  very  grim,  and 
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duWo^  "'^  •^'"'"'•J"'"!^''*  k''»"<:«1  at  «hcir  leader 
"  Wha"  jUf^*,^°'''''  "^  sharply.     "  Hallo  I  "  he  said. 

Wilkins  swung  round,  and  saw  three  or  four  moro 
figures  enter  the  clearing  from  the  opposite  side,  and 
they  also  carried  stakes  and  axes, 
of  tife'm '^^'^  y°"'d  K^^t  in  ahead  of  us,  Saxton."  saidoni- 

Saxton   evidently   lost   his   temper. 

"Well."  he  said  "I  guess  I'm  going  to  do  it,  you 
si  nking  skunk.  If  it  can't  be  fixed  Eny  other  way, 
1 11  strike  you  for  shooting  Brooke." 

Wilkins  laughed.  "  Any  more  of  you  coming  alotiL' ' 
It  s  a  kind  of  pity  you  didn't  get  here  a  little  earlier  " 

They  knew  whnt  he  meant  in  another  mon-ent,  when 
the  sound  of  a  horse  ridden  hard  through  slushy  snow 
rose  from  the  shadows  of  the  pines.  Wilkins  made  a 
httle  ironical  gesture. 

he*  said"^^  yo'-*'"  never  get  rich  claim-jumping.  l,oys." 

Then  Saxton's  voice  rose  again.  "The  game's  not 
finished.  We  U  play  you  for  it  yet."  he  said.  "  Where's 
ttiat  horse  ?    Get  your  stakes  in." 

He  vanished  in  another  minute,  but  his  followers  re- 
mained and  there  was  a  very  Uvely  scuffle  about  the 
stakes  Brooke  had  already  hammered  in.  They  were 
torn  up  and  replaced  several  times  before  the  affray  was 
over.  ^ 

In  the  meanwhile,  three  men,  who  realized  that  under 
the  circumstances,  a  good  deal  would  depend  upon  who 
was  firet  to  reach  it,  were  riding  hard  by  different  wa^-s 
towards  the  recorder's  office,  and  Brooke,  havini;  no 
great  confidence  m  the  horse  Wilkins  had  supplied' liim 
with,  had  taken  what  was  at  once  the  worst  and  shortest 
route.  That  is  not  a  nice  country  to  ride  through  in 
dayhght,  even  when  there  is  no  snow  upon  the  ground 
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and  there  were  times  when  he  held  his  breath  as  the 
horse  plunged  down  the  side  of  a  gully  with  the  half- 
melted  snow  and  gravel  sliding  away  beneath  its 
hoofs. 

Still,  it  was  long  since  he  had  felt  in  the  same  high 
spirits,  and  when  they  reached  more  even  ground 
the  rush  through  the  cold  night  air  brought  him  a 
curious  elation.  He  felt  he  was,  at  least,  doing  what 
might  count  in  his  favour  against  the  past,  and,  apart 
from  that,  there  was  satisfaction  to  be  derived  from  the 
reckless  ride  itself.  He  had,  however,  only  a  blurred 
recollection  of  most  of  it,  flitting  forest,  peaks  that 
glittered  coldly,  the  glint  of  moonlight  on  still  frozen 
lakes,  and  the  frequent  splashings  through  icy  fords,  until, 
when  the  firs  rose  black  and  hard  against  the  dawn,  they 
reeled  down  to  the  bank  of  a  larger  river,  from  which  the 
white  mists  were  streaming.  It  swirled  by  thick  with 
floating  ice,  and  the  horse  strenuously  objected  to  enter 
the  water  at  all.  Twice  it  reared  at  the  stabbing  of  the 
spurs,  but  Brooke  contrived  to  keep  his  saddle  until  he 
and  the  beast  slid  down  the  bank  together,  and  there  was 
a  splash  as  they  reached  the  water. 

It  was  most  of  it  freshly-melted  ice,  and  when  he  slip- 
ped from  the  saddle,  the  cold  took  his  breath  away,  and 
he  clung  by  the  stirrup  leather,  gasping  and  half-dazed, 
while  the  beast  proceeded  unguided  for  a  minute  or  two. 
At  last  they  staggered  up  the  opposite  bank,  where  a 
man  he  could  not  see  very  well  in  the  dim  light  sat 
looking  down  on  him  from  the  saddle.  Brooke  re- 
cognized him  as  the  one  who  had  shot  him  at  Devine's 
ranch. 

"  Saxton  has  taken  the  high  trail  and  he'll  cross  by  the 
bridge,  but  I  guess  we're  quite  a  while  ahead  of  him,"  he 
said.  "  Now,  do  you  know  any  reason  why  we  shouldn't 
pool  the  thing  ?  " 

Brooke  stared  at  him,  divided  between  indignation 
and  appreciation  of  his  assurance. 
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"Yes,"  he  said,  "several,  and  one  of  them  is  quite 
suifiaent  by  itself." 

"Figure  it  out,"  said  the  other.  "  I  tell  youSaxton 
can  t  make  our  time  over  the  high  trail,  though  it's  a 
bet  :er  road.  Now  that  one  of  us  will  get  there  iirst  is  a 
sure  thmg,  but  it's  quite  as  certain  it  can't  be  both,  and 
Id  be  content  with  half  of  what  you  bluff  out  of  Devine 
That  s  reasonable." 

Brooke  felt  his  face  grow  a  trifle  hot. 

..  cj^^'*  '"^'^^  *  '^^^^  ^'^'^  y°"  °"  any  terms,"  he  said 
Kide  on,  or  pull  your  horse  out  of  the  trail." 
••  I  guess  that  wouldn't  suit  me,"  said  the  other  man 
and  when  Brooke  had  his  foot  in  the  stirrup,  suddenly 
swung  up  his  hand.  ^ 

Then  there  was  a  flash  and  a  detonation,  and   the 
horse  plunged.   The  flash  was  repeated,  and  while  Brooke 
strov3  to  dear  his  foot  of  the  stirrup,  the  beast  staggered 
and  fell  back  on  him.     It,  however,  rolled  and  struggled 
and  he  contrived  to  drag  himself  away.  ' 

When  he  was  next  sensible  of  anything,  he  could  hear  a 
very  faint  thud  of  hoofs  far  up  the  climbing  trail  and 
after  lying  still  for  several  minutes,  ventured  to  move 
circumspectly.  He  felt  very  sore,  but  all  his  limbs  ap- 
peared to  be  in  their  usual  places,  and,  rising  shakily  he 
found,  somewhat  to  his  astonishment,  that  he  could  wdk 
The  horse  was  evidently  dead,  but  there  was,  he  remem- 
bered, a  ranch  not  very  far  away,  and  a  probability  of 
the  other  man  stiU  breaking  one  of  his  own  limbs  or  his 
horse's  legs.  Brooke  accordingly  decided  to  hobble  on  to 
the  ranch,  and  somehow  accomplished  it,  though  the 
man  who  opened  the  dc^r  to  him  looked  very  dubious 
when  he  asked  him  for  a  horse. 

"The  only  beast  I've  got  isn't  worth  much,  but  you 
don  t  look  up  to  taking  him  in  over  the  lake  trail  "  he 
said. 

He,  however,  parted  with  the  horse,  and  hove  Brooke 
into  the  saddle,  while  the  latter  groaned  as  he  rode  away. 
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One  arm  and  one  leg  were  stiff  and  aching,  and  at  every 
jolt  his  back  hurt  him  excruciatingly,  but  a  few  hours 
later  he  rode,  spattered  with  mire  and  slushy  snow,  into  a 
little  wooden  town,  and  had  afterwards  a  fancy  that  some- 
body offered  to  lift  him  down.  He  was  not  sure  how  he 
got  out  of  the  saddle,  but  he  proceeded,  limping  stiffly, 
with  his  wet  clothes  sticking  to  his  skin,  to  the  Crown 
mining  office.  The  recorder  looked  hard  at  him,  and 
pointed  to  a  chair. 

"  You  may  as  well  sit  down.  If  my  surmises  are 
correct,  there  is  no  great  need  for  ha  ;le,"  he  said. 

Brooke's  face,  which  was  a  trifle  grey,  grew  suddenly 
set. 

"  Some  one  else  has  already  recorded  a  new  claim  on 
the  Canopus  ?  "  hj  said. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  recorder.  "  In  fact,  two  of  them,  and 
the  last  man  was  good  enough  to  inform  me  that  there 
was  another  of  you  coming  along." 

"  Then  you  can't  give  a  record  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  the  other  man,  with  a  little  smile.  "  I'm 
not  sure  that  any  of  you  will  get  one  in  the  meanwhile  ; 
that  is,  not  until  we  have  obtained  a  few  particulars  from 
Mr.  Devine." 

"  I  have  come  on  behalf  of  him." 

"  That,"  said  the  recorder,  "  is,  under  the  circum- 
stances, no  great  recommendation.  In  fact,  there  are 
several  points  your  employer  will  be  asked  to  clear  up 
before  we  go  any  further  with  the  matter." 

Brooke  contrived  to  make  his  way  to  the  hotel,  and 
flung  himself  down  to  rest,  when  he  had  ascertained  when 
the  Pacific  express  came  in. 
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The  whistle  screamed  hoarsely  as  the  long  train  swung 
out  from  the  shadow  of  the  pines,  and  Brooke  raised 
himself  stiffly  in  his  seat  in  a  big,  dusty  car.  A  saw- 
mill veiled  in  smoke  and  steam  swept  by,  and  he  caught 
the  gleam  of  the  blue  inlet  Vancouver  City  is  built  above. 
He  felt  dizz>  as  well  as  stiff,  while  he  commenced  to 
wonder  whether  his  strength  would  hold  out  until  he  had 
seen  Devine  and  finished  his  business  in  the  city. 

Then  the  cars  lurched  a  httle,  there  was  a  doleful 
tolling  of  a  bell,  and  when  the  long,  du.ity  train  rolled 
slowly  into  the  depot  he  dropped  shakily  from  a  vestibule 
platform.  He  managed  to  reach  Devine's  office,  and 
found  that  he  was  out.  He  would,  however,  be  back  in 
another  hour,  his  clerk  said,  and  it  occurred  to  Brooke 
that  he  coulH,  in  the  meanwhile,  consult  a  doctor.  The 
latter  asked  him  a  few  questions,  and  then  sat  lookjig  at 
him  thoughtfully  for  a  moment  or  two. 

"  It's  not  quite  clear  to  me  how  the  horse  came  to  fall 
on  you.  You  were  dismounted  at  the  time  ?  "  he  said. 
"  Still,  after  all,  that's  not  '"'ite  the  question." 

Brooke  smiled  a  httle.  .no,"  he  said.  "  I  scarcely 
think  it  is." 

"  Well,"  said  the  doctor,  dryly,  "  whichever  way  you 
managed  it,  the  snow  was  either  very  soft  or  something 
else  took  the  weight  of  the  beast  off  you,  but  I  don't 
think  you  need  worry  greatly  about  that  fall.  Lie  down 
for  a  day  or  two,  and  rub  some  of  the  stuff  I'll  give  you 
on  the  bruises.  Now,  suppose  you  tell  me  what  you've 
been  doing  for  the  last  few  months," 

Brooke  did  so  concisely,  and  the  doctor  nodded. 
"  Pretty  much  as  I  figured,"  he  said.     "  You  want  to 
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stop  it  right  away.  Go  down  the  Sound  on  a  steamboat, 
or  across  to  Victoria  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  do 
nothing." 

"  That's  out  of  the  question." 

The  doctor  made  a  little  gesture.  "  Then,  if  you  go  on 
taking  it  out  of  yourself,  there'll  be  trouble,  especially  if 
you  worry.  Go  slow,  and  eat  and  sleep  all  you  can  for  a 
month." 

Brooke  thanked  him,  and  went  back  to  Devine's 
office  thoughtfully.  He  felt  that  the  advice  was  good, 
though  there  were  difficulties  in  the  way  of  his  acting 
upon  it.  He  had  already  realized  that  the  strain  of  the 
last  few  months,  the  insufficient  food  and  feverish  work, 
were  telling  upon  him,  but  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
hold  out  until  the  work  at  the  Dayspring  was  in  full 
swing  and  the  value  of  the  ore  lead  had  been  made 
clear  beyond  all  doubt.  Then  there  would  be  time  to 
rest. 

Devine  was  in  when  he  reached  the  office,  and  looked 
hard  at  him,  but  he  said  little  while  Brooke  told  his 
story. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  it's  quite  Ukely  that  we'll  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.  Saxton  to-morrow.  He'll  hang 
off  until  then,  and  when  he  comes  I'll  be  ready  to  talk 
to  him.  In  the  meanwhile,  you're  coming  home  with 
me." 

Brooke  hoped  that  he  did  not  show  the  embarrassment 
he  felt,  for,  much  as  he  longed  to  see  her,  it  was,  after 
their  last  meeting,  difficult  to  believe  that  Barbara  would 
appreciate  his  company,  and  he  scarcely  felt  in  a  mood 
for  another  taste  of  her  displeasure. 

"  I  have  decided  on  going  out  on  the  express  this 
evening,"  he  said.  "  There  is  a  good  deal  to  do  at  the 
Dayspring,  and  I  could  scarcely  expect  Mrs.  Devine  to  be 
troubled  with  me.     Besides,  you  see,  I  can.e  away " 

He  glanced  significantly  at  his  clothes,  but  Devine, 
who  rose,  laid  a  hand  on  his  shoulder 
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"  You're  coming  along,"  he  said, 
to-morrow." 

Brooke,  who  felt  too  languid  to  make  another  protest 
went  with  him,  and  when  they  reached  the  house  on  the 
hillside,  Devine  led  him  into  a  room  which  looked  down 
on  the  inlet. 

'"Sit  down,"  he  said,  pointing  to  a  big  lounge  chair. 
"  1 11  send  somebody  to  look  after  you,  and,  unless  you 
look  a  good  deal  better  than  you  do  now,  you'll  stay 
right  here  to-morrow." 

He  went  out,  and  Brooke,  who  let  his  head,  which 
ached  a  good  deal,  sink  back  upon  the  soft  upholstery 
v-ondered  vacantly  what  Mrs.  Devine  would  think  when 
she  saw  him  there.  He  still  wore  the  garments  he  was 
accustomed  to  at  the  mine,  and -he  felt  that  long  boots 
and  soil-stained  jean  were  a  trifle  out  of  place  in  that 
dainty  room.  He  was  drowsy  and  a  trifle  dizzy,  while 
the  room  was  warm,  and  it  was  with  a  little  start  he 
heard  the  door-handle  rattle  a  few  minutes  later.  Then 
while  he  endeavoured  to  straighten  himself,  Barbara 
came  in. 

"  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  offer  you  my  excuses  for  being 
here,  though  I  am  not  sure  that  I  could  help  it,"  he  said. 
"  Devine  insisted  on  bringing  me." 

Barbara  did  not  notice  him  wince  as  with  pain  when  he 
turned  to  her,  for  she  was  not  looking  at  him. 

"  Then  why  should  you  make  any  ?  It  is  his  house  " 
she  said.  ' 

This  was  not  very  promising,  for  Brooke  felt  it  sug- 
gested that,  although  the  girl  was  willing  to  defer  to 
Deyme's  wishes,  they  did  not  necessarily  coincide  with  hers. 
"  It  is  I  "  he  said.  "  Still,  I  seem  to  have  acquired  the 
sense  of  fitness  you  once  mentioned,  and  I  feel  I  should 
not  have  come.  One  is,  however,  not  always  quite  so  wise 
as  he  ought  to  be.  and  I  was  feeling  a  tnfle  worn  out 
when  your  brother-in-law  invited  me.  That  probably 
accounted  for  my  want  of  firmness." 
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Barbara  glanced  at  him  sharply,  and  noticed  the 
gauntnesj  of  his  face  and  the  spareness  of  his  frame,  which 
had  become  accentuated  since  she  had  last  seen  him.  It 
also  stirred  her  to  compassion,  which  was  probably  why 
she  endeavoured,  as  she  had  done  before,  to  harden  her 
heart  against  him. 

"  No  doubt  you  spent  last  night  in  the  saddle,  and  the 
trails  would  be  bad,"  she  said.  "  I  believe  they  are 
getting  some  tea  ready,  and,  in  the  meanwhile,  how  are 
you  progressing  at  the  mine  ?  " 

Brooke  realized  that  she  had  heard  nothing  about  his 
ride  or  the  jumping  of  the  Canopus,  and  determined  that 
she  should  receive  no  enlightenment  from  him.  This 
may  have  been  due  to  wounded  pride,  but  it  afterwards 
stood  him  in  good  stead.  He  accordingly  roused  himsel  f , 
with  ail  effort,  to  talk  about  the  mine.  The  girl  on  her 
part  noticed  the  weariness  in  his  eyes  and  found  it 
necessary  to  remind  herself  of  his  offences,  for  the  story  he 
told  was  not  without  its  effect  on  her.  It  was,  though  he 
omitted  most  of  his  own  doings,  a  somewhat  graphic  one, 
and  she  realized  a  little  of  the  struggle  he  and  the  handful 
of  men  Devine  had  been  able  to  send  him  had  made, 
half-fed,  amidst  the  snow.  Still,  his  composure  and  the 
way   he   kept   himself   in    the    background    irritated 

her.  . 

"  One  would  wonder  why  j^a  put  up  with  so  much 
hardship.    Wasn't  it  a  little  inconsequent  ?  "  she  said. 

Brooke's  gaunt  face  flushed.  "  Well,"  he  said,  "  one 
is  under  the  painful  necessity  of  earning  a  living." 

"  Still,  could  it  not  be  done  a  little  more  easily  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  that  it  is,  under  any  circumstances,  a 
remarkably  simple  thing,  but  that  is  not  quite  the 
question,  and,  since  you  seem  to  insist,  I'll  answer  you 
candidly.  In  my  case,  it  was  almost  astonishingly  incon- 
sequent— that  is,  as  I  expect  you  mean,  about  the  last 
thing  any  one  would  naturally  have  expected  from  me. 
Still,  I  felt  that,  after  what  I  had  done,  I  had  a  good  deal 
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to  pull  up,  you  see  ;  though  that  is  a  motive  with  which 
you  apparently  can  scarcely  credit  me." 

Barbara  smiled.  "  It  was  your  own  actions  that 
made  it  difficult." 

"  I  admitted  on  another  occasion  that  I  am  not  exactly 
proud  of  them,  but  there  was  some  slight  excuse." 

"  Of  course  !  "  said  Barbara.  "  There  were  the  dollars 
of  which  my  brother-in-law  plundered  you." 

Brooke  looked  at  her  with  a  little  glint  in  his  eyes. 
"  You,"  he  said,  slowly,  "  can  be  very  merciless." 

"  Well,"  said  Barbara.  "  I  might  have  been  less  so 
had  I  not  expected  quite  so  much  from  you.  After  all, 
it  does  not  greatly  matter — and  here  is  the  tea." 

"  I  think  it  matters  a  good  deal,"  said  Brooke,  who 
took  the  cup  she  handed  him. 

Brooke  appeared  to  be  holding  his  cup  with  quite 
unnecessary  firmness,  and  she  fancied  his  colour  was  a 
trifle  paler  than  it  had  been,  but  he  smiled. 

Then  there  was  a  crash,  and  Brooke's  cup  struck  the 
leg  of  the  chair,  while  his  plate  rolled  across  the  floor, 
and  Barbara's  dress  was  splashed  with  tea.  The  man 
sat  gripping  the  chair,  while  his  face  grew  grey  ;  but 
when  she  rose  he  apparently  recovered  himself  with  an 
effort. 

"  Very  sorry  1  "  he  said,  slowly.  "  Quite  absurd  of 
me  !  Still,  I  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do — and  very  little 
sleep — lately." 

Barbara  was  wholly  compassionate  now.  "  Sit  still," 
she  said,  quietly.     "  I  will  bring  you  a  glass  of  wine."  ' 

"  No,"  said  Brooke,  a  trifle  unevenly.  "  I  must  have 
kept  you  here  half  an  hour  already,  and  I  am  afraid  I 
have  spoiled  your  dress  into  the  bargain,  ihat  ought 
to  be  enough.  If  you  don't  mind,  I  think  I  will  go  and 
lie  down." 

He  straightened  himself  resolutely,  and  Barbara,  who 
called  the  house-boy,  stood  still,  with  a  warm  tinge  in  her 
face,  when  be  went  out  of  the  room.    The  man  was 
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evidently  worn  out  and  ill,  and  yet  he  had  endeavoured 
to  hide  the  fact  to  save  her  concern,  while  she  had  found 
a  most  unbecoming  pleasure  in  flagellating  him. 

She  had  engagements  that  evening,  and  did  not  see  him, 
while  he  had  apparently  recovered  during  the  night,  for, 
when  she  came  down  to  breakfast,  Mrs.  Devine  told  her 
that  he  had  already  gone  out  with  her  husband.  In 
point  of  fact,  an  eight-hours'  sleep  had  done  a  good  deal 
for  Brooke,  who  lunched  with  Devine  in  the  city,  and 
then  went  with  him  to  his  office  to  wait  until  the  Pacific 
express  came  in. 

"  The  train's  up  to  schedule  time.  I  sent  to  ask  them 
at  the  dep6l:,"  said  Devine.  "  I  guess  we'll  have  Mr. 
Saxton  hera  in  another  ten  minutes." 

The  prediction  was  warranted,  for  he  had  about  half- 
smoked  the  cigar  he  lighted  when  Saxton  was  shown  in. 
The  latter  smiled  as  he  glanced  at  Brooke. 

"It  was  quite  a  good  game  you  put  up,  and  you  got 
away  five  minutes  before  I  did,"  he  said.  "  Still,  three 
men  are  a  little  too  many  to  jump  a  claim  when  I'm  one 
of  them." 

Brooke's  face  grew  grim,  for  he  saw  Saxton's  meaning, 
but  Devine  regarded  the  latter  with  a  sardonic  smile. 

"  Sit  down  and  take  a  cigar,  he  said.  "  I  guess  you 
came  here  to  talk  to  me,  and  Mr.  Brooke  never  meant  to 
jump  the  daim." 

"  No  ?  "  and  Saxton  assumed  an  appearance  of 
incredulity  very  well.  "  Now  I  quite  figured  that  he 
did." 

"  You  can  fix  it  with  him  aftervvards,"  said  Devine. 
"  It  seems  to  me  that  we're  both  here  on  business." 

"  Then  we'll  get  down  to  it.  I  have  put  in  a  record  on 
the  Canopus  mine.  I  guess  you  know  your  patent's  not 
quite  straight  on  a  point  or  two." 

"  You're  quite  sure  of  that  ?  " 

"  The  Crown  people  seem  to  be.  Now,  I  can't  draw 
back  my  claim  without  throwing  the  mine  open  to  any- 
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body,  but  I'm  willing  to  hold  on  and  trade  my  rights  to 
you  when  I've  got  my  improvements  in.  Of  course 
you  d  have  to  make  it  worth  whUe,  but  I'm  notcoine  to 
be  unreasonable."  ° 

Devine  laughed  a  little.     "  There  was  once  a  jumper 
who  figured  he'd  found  the  points  you  mentioned  out 
He  wanted  eight  thousand  dollars.     Would  you  be  con- 
tent with  that  ?  " 

"No,"   said  Saxton,  dryly.     "I'm  going  to  strike 
you  for  more." 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  Brooke 
leaned  forward  a  little  as  he  watched  his  companions 
Saxton  was  a  trifle  flushed  in  face,  and  his  expression 
suggested  that  he  was  completely  satisfied  with  himself 
and  the  strength  of  his  position.  Devine's  attitude  was 
however,  not  .quite  what  one  would  have  expected' 
for  he  did  not  look  in  the  least  like  a  man  who  felt  him- 

•  •  «;  ™s  .adversary's  mercy.     He  sat  smiling  a  little. 
Well,     he  said,  reflectively.  "I  guess  the  man  I 
mentioned  was  sorry  he  asked  quite  as  much  as  he  did 
What  IS  your  figure  ?  " 

"  I'll  wait  your  bid." 

Devine  sat  still  for  s-veral  moments,  with  the  little 
sardonic  smile  growing  plainer  in  his  eyes. 

"  One  dollar,"  Devine  said. 

Saxton  gasped.    "  Bluff !  "  he  said.    '  That's  not  goinK 
to  count  with  me.     You  want  a  full  hand  to  carry  it 
through,  and  the  one  you're  holding  isn't  strong  enoueii 
Aow,  I'll  put  down  my  cards." 

"  One  dollar,"  said  Devine,  dryly. 

Saxton   stood   up  abruptly,   and 'gazed   at   him   in 
astonishment.     "  I  tell  you  your  patent's  no  good  " 

"  I  know  it  is." 

Again  there  was  si!once,  and  Brooke  saw  that  Saxton 
was  holding  himself  in  with  difficulty. 

''^  Still,  you  want  to  keep  j'our  mine,"  he  said. 

"  You  can  have  it  for  what  I  asked  you,  and  if  you  can 
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clear  the  cost  of  working,  it's  more  than  I  can  do.    The 
Canopus  was  played  out  ruite  a  while  ago." 

Even  Brooke  was  »UrtIed,  and  Saxton  sat  down  with 
all  his  customary  assurance  gone  out  of  him.  He 
seemed  to  grow  suddenly  limp,  and  his  cigar  shook 
visibly  in  his  nerveless  fingers. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  and  stopped  while  a  quiver  of  futile 
anger  seemed  to  run  through  him, "  that's  the  last  thing 
I  expected.  VVhat'd  you  put  up  that  wire  sling  for  ? 
I  can't  ff^ire  out  your  game." 

Devine  laughed.  "  It's  quite  easy.  You  have  just 
about  sense  enough  to  worry  anybody,  or  you  wouldn't 
have  dumped  that  ore  into  the  Dayspring,  and  v/orked 
off  one  of  the  richest  mines  in  the  province  on  to  me. 
Well,  when  I  saw  you  meant  to  strike  me  on  the  Canopus, 
I  just  let  you  get  to  work  because  it  suited  me.  I 
figured  it  would  keep  you  busy  while  I  took  out  timber- 
rights  and  bought  up  land  round  the  Dayspring.  Nobody 
believed  in  A"onby,  and  I  got  what  I  wanted  at  quite  a 
reasonable  figure.  I'm  holding  the  mine  and  everything 
worth  while  now.  There's  nothing  left  for  you,  and  I 
guess  it  would  be  wiser  to  get  hold  of  a  man  of  your  own 
weight  next  time." 

Saxton's  face  was  colourless,  but  he  put  a  restraint 
upon  himself  as  he  turned  to  Brooke. 

"  You  knew  just  what  this  man  meant  to  do? " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Devine,  dryly.  "  He  told  me  quite 
a  while  ago.  You're  going  ?  Haven't  you  any  use  for 
that  dollar  ?  " 

Saxton  said  nothing  whatever,  but  the  door  slammed 
behind  him,  and  Brooke,  who,  in  spite  of  Devine's  pro- 
tests, went  back  to  the  Dayspring  that  evening,  never 
saw  him  again. 
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BROOKE   DOES  NOT  COME   BACK 

Df.vine  went  home  a  little  earlier  than  usual  after 
Saxton  left  him,  and  dusk  was  not  far  away  when  he  sat 
recounting  the  affair  in  his  wife's  drawing-room.  She 
listened  with  keen  appreciation,  and  then  looked  up  at 
him.  *^ 

"  But  where  is  Brooke  ?  "  she  said. 

Devine  smiled.  "I  guess  he's  buying  mining  tooN 
YOU  can't  keep  that  man  out  of  a  hardware  store,"  he 
said.  "  I  wanted  to  bring  him  back,  but  he  was  feclin;^ 
better,  and  made  up  his  mind  to  go  out  on  the  Atlantic 
express.  He  asked  me  to  make  his  excuses,  as  he  had 
fixed  to  meet  an  American  machinery  agent,  and  wasn't 
quite  sure  he  could  get  round." 

"  Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well,"  said  Mrs.  Devine,  who 
appeared  reflective.  "  Do  you  think  you  are  wi«e  in 
encouraging  that  man  to  come  here.  Grant  ?  " 

"I  wouldn't  exactly  call  it  that.  I  brougi.t  him 
He  didn't  want  to  come." 

"  You  are  quite  sure, "  and  Mrs.  Devine's  smile 
implied  that  she,  at  least,  was  a  trifle  incredulous. 
"  Hasn't  it  struck  you  that  Barbara " 

"  So  far  as  I've  noticed  lately,  Barbara  didn't  seem  in 
any  way  pleased  with  him." 

Mrs.  Devine  made  a  little  impatient  gesture.  "  That," 
she  said,  "  is  exactly  what  I  don't  like.  Barbara 
wouldn't  have  been  angry  v/ith  him— if  it  was  not  worth 
while." 

Devine  laughed.     "  I  guess  I  was  of  no  great  account 
when  you  man  led  m-  " 
"  Pshaw  I  "  said  Mrs.  Devine.     "  Anyway,  you  hadn't 
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plotted  to  steal  a  mine  from  the  peoplo  I  belonged  to." 

Devine's  eyes  twinkled.  "  It  showed  his  grit,  and 
'most  anything  is  considered  square  in  a  mining  deal. 
Besides,  there  were  the  six  thousand  dollars  Slocum  took 
out  of  him." 

"  I  am  quite  aware  that  such  transactions  are  evidently 
not  subject  to  the  ordinary  code,  but,  seriously,  if  you 
would  be  content  with  Harford  Brooke  as  my  brother-in- 
law,  it  is  considerably  more  than  I  would  be.  We  don't 
even  know  why  he  left  the  Old  Country." 

"  Well,"  said  Devine,  dryly,  "  I  guess  I  have  a  notion. 
I  ve  been  findmg  out  a  good  deal  about  him.  But  get  on 
with  your  objections." 

"^  Barbara  has  a  good  many  dollars." 

"  So  has  Brooke.  You  needn't  worry  about  that 
doint." 

Mrs.  Devine's  astonishment  was  very  apparent. 

"  Then  whatever  is  he  working  at  the  mine  for— and 
why  didn't  you  tell  me  before  ?  " 

"  I  guess  it's  because  that  kind  of  thing  pleases  iiim, 
and,  anyway,  it's  only  since  last  mail  came  in  I  knew." 

"  You're  quite  sure,  now  ?" 

"I'll  tell  you  what  I  heard.  There  was  a  man  who 
bought  up  our  stock  in  England  when  nobody  else 
seemed  to  have  any  use  for  it.  The  directors  wanted  to 
know  a  little  about  him,  and  they  found  it  was  a  trust 
account.  He  was  taking  up  the  stock  for  another  man, 
who  had  been  left  quite  a  few  dollars,  and  that  man  was 
called  Harford  Brooke.  The  executor,  it  seems,  told 
somebody  that  the  man  he  was  buying  for  was  here. 
Now,  it's  not  likely  there  are  two  of  them  in  this  part  of 
Canada." 

The  door,  as  it  happened,  was  not  closed,  and  Mrs. 
Devine  was  too  intent  to  hear  it  swing  open  a  little 
further.  "  The  dollars,"  she  said,  "  are  by  no  means  the 
most  important  consideration,  but  still " 

She  stopped  abruptly  at  a  sound,  and  then  turned 
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•  round  with  a  little  gasp,  for  Barbara  8tix)d  just  in'ule  the 
room.  Then  there  was  a  disconcerting  silenc-  for  a 
moment  or  two,  until  the  girl  glanced  at  Devine. 

"  Yes, "she  said,  quietly.  "  I  heard.  When  did  Mr. 
Brooke  buy  that  stock  ? " 

Devine  understood  the  question,  and  once  more  the 
twinkle  crept  into  his  eyes. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  it  was  quite  a  while  before  they 
found  the  silver.  I  don't  know  what  he  did  it  for.  Now, 
I  guess  I've  been  here  longer  than  I  meant  to  stay! 
You'll  excuse  me,  Katty." 

He  seemed  in  haste  to  get  away,  and  when  the  door 
closed  behind  him  the  two  who  were  left  looked  at 
one  another  curiously.  Mrs.  Devine  was  evidently 
embarrassed. 

"  I  suppose,"  she  said,  dryly,  "  you  don't  know  why 
Brooke  bought  those  shares,  either  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  do,"  said  Barbara,  with  unusual  quietness. 

"  He  had  a  reason " 

She  stopped  abruptly,  and  there  wis  once  more  an 
awkward  silence,  until  she  made  a  little  impulsive 
gesture. 

"  Oh  I  "  she  said,  sharply  now,  "  I  feel  horribly  mean. 
He  stayed  there  through  the  winter  when  they  had 
scarcely  anything  to  eat,  and  bought  that  stock  when 
nobody  else  would  have  it  or  believed  in  the  Dayspring. 
Then  he  risked  his  life  to  save  the  Canopus.  and  when  he 
came  down,  worn  out  and  ill,  I  had  only  hard  words 
for  him." 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Devine,  dryly,  "  the  sensation  is 
probably  good  for  you.  You  don't  seem  to  remember 
that  he  also  tried  to  jump  the  mine." 

Barbara  turned  towards  her  with  a  little  sparkle  in  her 
eyes.  "  Have  you— never— done  anything  that  was 
wrong  ?  " 

Mrs.  De\'ine  naturally  saw  the  point  of  this,  but  while 
she  considered  her  answer,  Barbara,  who  had  a  good 
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deal  to  think  of,  abruptly  turned  away.  Glancing  at  her 
watch,  she  went  straight  to  a  room,  from  the  window  of 
which  she  could  see  the  road  to  the  depot,  for  she  knew 
the  Atlantic  express  would  shortly  start,  and  she  had  not 
been  told  that  Brooke  was  not  coming  back.  Exactly 
what  she  meant  to  say  to  him  she  did  not  know,  but 
she  felt  she  could  not  let  him  go  without,  at  least,  a 
slight  expression  of  her  appreciation  of  what  he  had  done. 
She  knew  that  he  would  value  it,  and  that  it  would  go 
far  to  blot  out  the  memory  of  past  unkindness. 

He.  however,  did  not  appear  on  the  road,  as  she  had 
expected  ;  and  she  grew  a  trifle  anxious  when  the  tolling 
of  a  bell  came  up  from  the  depot  by  the  wharf  as  the 
big  locomotive  backed  the  long  cars  in.  It  was  also 
significant  that  she  did  not  notice  that  the  room,  which 
had  no  stove  in  it,  was  very  cold.  Then  looking  down 
she  saw  men  with  valises  pass  across  an  opening  between 
the  roofs  and  express  wagons  lurching  along  the  uneven 
road.  The  train  would  start  very  soon,  and  there  was 
at  least  one  admission  she  must  make,  but  the  minutes 
were  slipping  by  and  still  Brooke  did  not  come.  The 
man,  it  almost  appeared,  was  content  to  go  away  without 
seeing  her,  though  she  felt  compelled  to  admit  that  in  view 
of  what  had  passed  at  their  last  meeting  this  was  not 
altogether  astonishing.  Still,  the  fact  tJiat  he  could  do 
so  hurt  her,  and  she  waited  in  a  state  of  painful  tension. 
A  very  few  minutes  would  suffice  for  him  to  climb  the 
hill,  and  even  if  there  was  no  opportunity  for  an  ex- 
planation, which  now  appeared  very  probable,  a  smile 
might  go  a  long  way  to  set  matters  right. 

The  few  minutes,  however,  slipped  by  as  the  rest  had 
done,  until  at  last  the  locomotive  bell  slowly  clanged 
again,  and  the  hoot  of  a  whistle  came  up  thi  hillside  and 
was  flung  back  by  the  pines.  Then  a  puff  of  white  smoke 
rolled  up  from  the  wharf,  and  Barbara  turned  away 
from  the  window  with  the  crimson  in  her  face  as  the 
cars  swept  through  an  opening  between  the  clustering 
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roofs.  The  train  had  gone,  and  the  man  would  not  know 
how  far  she  had  relented  towarrls  him.  She  could  settle 
to  do  nothing  during  the  rest  of  tL'c  evening,  and  scarcely 
slept  that  night,  though  sh  ■  naturally  .lid  not  mention 
the  fact  when  she  and  Mrs.  Iicme  met  it  breakfast  next 
morning.  Instead,  she  took  cat  a  !•  ttcr  she  had  received 
a  week  earlier. 

"It's  from  Hetty  Hume,  and  the  English  mail  goes 
out  to-day,"  she  said.  "  She  suggests  that  I  should  come 
over  and  spend  a  few  months  with  her.  I  really  think 
we  did  what  we  could  for  her  when  she  was  here  with  the 
:  lajor." 

Mrs.^  Devine  took  the  letter.  "  I  fancy  she  wants  you 
to  go,"  she  said.  "  She  mentions  that  she  has  asked 
you  several  times  already." 

Barbara  appeared  reflective.     "  So  she  has,"  she  said, 

"  In  fact,  I  think  I'll  go.    The  change  will  do  me  good. ' 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Devine,  "  I  suppose  you  can  afford 

it,  but  if  you  indulge  in  many  changes  of  that  kind 

you're  not  going  to  have  very  much  of  a  dowry." 

"  Do  you  think  I  need  one  ?  " 

Mrs.  Devine  laughed  as  she  glanced  at  her.  "  Per- 
haps in  your  case  it  wouldn't  be  necessary,  and  though  it 
is  a  very  long  way,  I  fancy  that  you  might  do  worse  than 
go  to  England  and  stay  there  while  Hetty  is  willing  to 
keep  you." 

A  httle  flush  crept  into  Barbara's  cheek,  but  she  sa.d 
quietly,  "  I  think  I'll  start  on  Saturday." 

She  did  so,  and  it  came  about  one  night,  while  the  big 
train  she  travelled  by  swept  across  the  rolling  levels  of  the 
Assiniboian  prairie,  that  Brooke  sat  :n  his  shanty  at  the 
Dayspring  with  Jimmy,  who  had  just  come  down  from 
the  rc.nge,  standing  in  front  of  him.  The  freighter  had 
still  now  and  then  a  difficulty  in  bringing  them  pro- 
visions in,  and  whenever  Jirnmy  found  the  persistent 
plying  of  drill  and  hammer  pall  upon  him  he  would  go  out 
and  look  for  a  deer,  though  it  was  not  always  that  he 
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came  back  with  one.   On  this  occasion  he  brought  a  sonie- 
wliat  alarming  tale  instead. 

"  A  big  snow-slide  m''st  have  come  along  since  I 
was  up  on  that  slope  beiore,  and  gouged  out  quite  a 
caiion  for  itself,"  he  said. 

"  Come  to  the  point,"  said  Brooke.  "  I'm  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  meteorological  perversities  of  the 
country." 

' '  Slinging  names  at  them  isn't  much  use.  I've  tried  it, 
and  any  one  raised  here  could  give  you  points  at  the 
thing.  Now  before  I  came  to  Quatomac  I  was  staying 
up  at  the  Tillicum  ranch,  and  I'd  just  taken  a  new  twelve- 
dollar  pair  of  gum-boots  off  one  night  when  there  was  a 
waterspout  up  the  valley  that  washed  me  and  Jardine 
out  of  the  house.  We  sailed  along  until  we  struck  a 
convenient  pine,  and  sat  in  it  most  of  the  night  while  the 
flood  went  down.  Then  I  hadn't  any  gum-boots,  and 
Jardine  couldn't  find  his  house." 

"  I  believe  you  told  me  you  went  down  the  river  on  a 
door  on  the  last  occasion,"  Brooke  said,  wearily.  "  Still, 
it  doesn't  greatly  matter.  What  has  all  this  to  do  with 
the  hollow  the  snow-slide  made  in  the  range  ? " 

"  Well,"  said  Jimmy,  "  I  guess  you  know  the  way  the 
big  rock  outcrop  runs  across  the  foot  of  the  valley. 
Now,  before  the  snow-slide  or  the  waterspout  came 
along  the  melting  snow  went  down  into  the  next  hollow, 
and  the  one  where  the  outcrop  is  got  just  enough  to  keep 
the  outlet  of  the  creek  that  comes  through  it  open." 

"  I  do.  Will  it  be  an  hour  or  more  before  you  make  it 
clear  how  that  concerns  anybody  ?  " 

"  No,  sir.  I'm  getting  right  there.  The  snow's  melt- 
ing fast,  and  the  drainage  from  the  big  peak  isn't  going 
the  way  it  used  to  now.  The  foot  of  the  valley's  quite 
a  nice-sized  lake,  and  the  stream  has  washed  most 
of  the  broke-up  pines  the  snow  brought  down  into  the 
outlet  gully.  I  guess  you  have  seen  a  bad  lumber  jam  ?  " 
Brooke  had,  and  he  started  as  he  recognized  the 
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significance  of  what  was  happening,  for  once  a  drifting 
log  strikes  fast  in  a  narrow  passage  the  stream  is  very  apt 
to  pile  up  and  wedge  fast  those  that  come  behind  into  a 
tolerably  efficient  substitute  for  a  dam,  while  when  log 
still  follows  log  the  result  is  usually  an  inextricable 
confusion  of  interlocked  timber. 

"  When  the  jam  broke  up  we'd  have  the  water  and 
the  wreckage  down  on  the  mine,"  he  said. 

"  All  there  is  of  it,"  said  Jimmy.  "  It  would  cost 
quite  a  pile  of  dollars  to  dry  the  workings  out." 

Brooke  strode  to  the  door  and  flung  it  open,  but  there 
was  black  darkness  outside  and  a  persistent  patter  of  rain. 
Then  he  swung  round  with  an  objurgation,  and  Jimmy 
grinned. 

"  I  guess  it's  no  use.  You  couldn't  see  a  pine  ten 
foot  off,  and  there  isn't  a  man  in  the  country  who  would 
go  down  that  gully  with  a  lantern  in  his  hand,"  he  said. 
"  Go  off  to  sleep.  You'll  see  quite  as  much  as  you  want 
to,  anyway,  to-morrow." 

Brooke  stood  still  and  listened  a  moment  or  two  while 
the  hoarse  roar  of  a  river  which  he  knew  was  swirling 
in  fierce  flood  among  the  boulders  far  down  in  the  hollow 
came  up  in  deep  reverberations.  It  was  a  significant 
hint  of  what  was  likely  to  happen  when  the  pent-up 
water  poured  down  upon  the  mine.  Still,  tliere  was 
nothing  he  could  do  in  that  darkness. 

"  Sleep  1 "  he  said.  "  When  almost  every  dollar  I  have 
— and  a  good  deal  more  than  that — is  sunk  in  the  mine." 

"  Well,"  said  Jimmy,  "  in  your  place,  if  I  could  make 
sure  of  the  dollars,  I'd  take  my  chances  on  the  rest. 
Now  and  then  I'm  quite  thankful  I  haven't  any.  It 
saves  a  mighty  lot  of  worry." 

He  swung  out  of  the  shanty,  and  Brooke,  who  flung 
himself  down  on  his  couch  of  spruce  twigs,  endeavoured 
to  sleep,  though  he  had  no  great  expectation  of  succeed- 
ing. As  it  h-'ppened,  he  lay  tossing  or  holding  himself 
still  by  an  effort  the  long  night  through,  for  he  had  set 
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his  whole  mind  on  the  prosperity  of  the  Dayspring. 
A  good  deal  of  his  small  fortune  was  also  sunk  in  it, 
though  that  was  not  of  the  greatest  moment  to  him.  He 
had  a  vague  hope  that  when  the  mine  was,  through  his 
efforts,  pouring  out  high-grade  ore,  he  might  reinstate 
himself  in  Barbara's  estimation.  Then  the  dollars 
would  be  valuable  to  him. 

It  was  two  hours  before  the  dawn,  and  still  apparently 
raining  hard,  when  he  rose  and  lighted  the  stove.  He 
felt  a  trifle  dizzy  and  very  shivery  as  he  did  it,  but  the 
frugal  breakfast  put  a  little  warmth  into  him,  and  he 
went  out  into  the  thick  haze  of  falling  water  and  up  the 
hillside,  walking  somewhat  wearily  and  with  consider- 
ably more  effort  than  he  had  found  it  necessary  to  make 
a  few  months  ago. 


CHAPTER    XXIX 


A  FINAL  EFFORT 

A  DIM,  grey  light  was  creeping  through  the  rain  when 
Brooke  stopped  on  a  ridge  of  hillside  that  broke  off  from 
the  parent  range  above  the  mine.  The  snow  upwn  the 
lower  slopes  had  mostly  melted  now,  though  that  on  the 
great  hill  shoulders  would  swell  the  frothing  rivers  for 
months  to  come,  and,  sinking  ankle-deep  in  quaggy 
mould,  he  went  down  through  the  dripping  undergrowth 
until  he  stopped  again  on  the  verge  of  what  had  become 
in  the  last  few  days  a  muddy  lake. 

The  wreckage  of  the  higher  forests  was  strewn  upon  it, 
but  Brooke  noticed  that  it  drifted  steadily  in  one  direc- 
tion, and,  floundering  along  the  water's  edge,  he  reached  a 
narrow  gully,  which  had  served  as  outlet  for  the  stream 
through  the  ridge  that  hemmed' in  the  valley.  The 
passage  was,  however,  now  choked  by  a  mass  of  groaning 
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timber,  which  was  apparently  growing  every  hour,  and 
it  already  seemed  scarcely  possible  to  cut  through  that 
pile  of  wreckage.  Once  the  pent-up  water,  which  seemed 
rising  rapidly,  burst  the  jam,  it  would  come  down  fn  an 
overwhelming  torrent  upon  the  mine,  and  he  sat  down 
on  a  fallen  redwood  to  consider  how  the  difficulty  could 
be  grappled  with. 

He,  however,  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  keep  his 
mind  upon  the  question  at  all.  His  head  was  aching,  he 
felt  unoleasantly  limp,  as  well  as  wet  and  cold,  and  the 
distressful  stiffness  of  his  back  suggested  that  he  had  by 
no  means  recovered  from  the  effects  of  his  fall.  The 
long  months  of  strenuous  physical  toil,  the  scanty  and 
often  wholly  insufficient  food,  and  exposure  to  bitter 
frost  and  snow,  had  left  their  mark  on  him,  while  now, 
worn  out  in  mind  and  body  as  he  was,  he  realized  that  a 
last  grim  effort  was  demanded  from  him.  How  it  was 
to  be  made  he  did  not  know,  and  he  was  sitting  still, 
shivering,  with  the  rain  running  from  him,  when  Jimmy 
and  another  man  from  the  mine  appeared.  It  was 
almost  light  now,  and  the  miner  glanced  at  the  gathering 
water  with  evident  concern. 

"  I  guess  something  has  got  to  be  done,"  he  said. 

Brooke  lifted  himself  shakily  to  his  feet,  and  blinked 
at  the  man. 

"  It  has,  and  if  you'll  bring  the  boys  up  we'll  make  a 
start,"  he  said.  "  Now  I  don't  know  that  we  could  cut 
that  jam,  and  if  we  did  it  would  only  turn  the  lake  loose 
on  the  mine.  What  I  purpose  is  to  break  a  new  cut 
through  the  rise,  and  run  enough  water  off  to  ease  the 
pressure.  Then  we  might,  if  it  appeared  advisable,  get 
at  the  jam.  In  the  meanwhile  every  man  I  can  spare 
from  here  will  start  in  cutting  out  a  ten-foot  trench  at  the 
mine.  That  would  take  away  a  good  deal  of  any  water 
that  did  come  down." 

"  I've  been  at  this  kind  of  work  'most  all  my  life,  and 
that's  'bout  how  I  would  fix  it,"  said  the  other  man. 
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"  Well,"  said  Brooke,  "  there's  just  another  point. 
Once  you  get  started,  you'll  go  right  on,  and  there^ll 
be  very  little  sleep  for  any  one  until  it's  done,  but  we  11 
credit  you  with  half  extra  on  every  hour's  time  in  the 

pay-bill."  „      .  .,    . 

The  man  laughed.  "  You  needn  t  worry  bout  that. 
I  guess  the  boys  will  see  you  through,"  he  said. 

He  disappeared  into  the  rain,  and  the  struggle  com- 
menced when  he  came  back  with  the  men.  There  were 
but  a  handful  of  them  in  all,  and  their  task  appeared 
almost  beyond  accomplishment,  even  to  those  bom  in  a 
country  where  man  and  Nature  unsubdued  come  to 
the  closest  grapple,  and  human  daring  and  endurance 
must  make  head  against  the  tremendous  forces  that 
unloose  the  rivers  and  slowly  grind  the  ranges  down. 
Worn  out,  aching  in  every  limb,  and  with  heavy  eyes, 
Brooke  braced  himself  to  bear  his  part  in  it. 

For  three  days  they  toiled  with  pick  and  shovel  and 
clinking  drill,  and  the  roar  of  the  blasting  charges  shook 
the  wet  hiUside,  but  while  the  trenches  deepened  slowly 
the  water  rose.  By  night  the  big  fires  snapped  and 
sputtered,  and  the  feeble  lanterns  blinked,  through  the 
rain,  while  wild  figures,  stained  with  mire  and  dnpping 
water  moved  amidst  the  smoke,  and  those  who  dragged 
themselves  out  of  the  workings  lay  down  on  the  wet 
ground  for  a  brief  hour's  sleep.  Brooke,  however,  did 
not  close  his  eyes  at  all.  and  where  his  dripping  figure 
appeared  the  shovels  swung  more  rapidly,  and  the  ring- 
ine  of  the  drills  grew  a  trifle  louder.  The  pace  was, 
however,  too  fierce  to  last,  and,  though  even  the  men 
who  work  for  another  toU  strenuously  in  that  lar.J,  it 
was  evident  to  him  that  while  their  task  was  less  than 
half  done,  they  could  not  sustain  it  long. 

Baffled  in  one  direction,  he  had  also  changed  his  plans, 
for  the  ridge  was  singulariy  hard  to  cut  through,  even 
with  Riant  powder,  and  he  had  withdrawn  most  of  the 
men  from  it  and  sent  them  to  the  trench,  which  would. 
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he  hoped,  afford  a  passage  to  at  least  part  of  the  water 
that  must  eventually  come  down  upon  the  mine.  It  was 
late  on  the  third  night  when  it  became  evident  that 
tliis  would  very  shortly  happen,  and  he  sat,  wet  through 
and  very  weary,  in  his  tent  on  the  hillside,  when  Jimmy 
and  another  man  camo  in. 

"  Water's  riz  another  foot  since  sundown,  and  I  guess 
there's  lakes  of  it  ready  to  come  down  yonder,"  said  the 
miner.  "  So  far  as  I  could  make  out,  there's  quite  a 
forest  of  smashed-up  logs  sailing  along  to  pile  up  in  the 
jam." 

Brooke  lifted  a  wet,  grey  face,  and  blinked  at  him 
with  half-closed  eyes. 

"  Then,  I'm  afraid  there  are  only  two  courses  open  to 
us,"  he  said.  "  We  can  wait  until  the  jam  breaks  up, 
when  there'll  be  water  enough  to  fill  the  Dayspring  up 
and  wash  the  plant  above  ground  right  down  into  the 
cafion,  or  we  must  try  to  cut  it  now." 

"  And  turn  the  lake  loose  on  us  with  the  trench  'bout 
half  big  enough  to  take  it  away  .'  "  said  Jimmy. 

"  Yes,"  said  Brooke,  grimly.  "  You  have  a  six-foot 
dam  thrown  up.  I'm  not  sure  it  will  stand,  but  it's  a 
good  deal  less  likely  to  do  it  when  the  lake  is  twice  as 
big." 

Jimmy  looked  at  the  other  man,  who  nodded.  "  The 
boss  is  right,"  he  said.  "  You  can't  stop  to  look  for  the 
nicest  way  out  when  you're  in  a  blame  tight  place.  No, 
sir,  you've  got  to  take  the  quickest  one.  When  do  you 
figure  on  starting  on  the  jam,  Mr.  Brooke  ?  " 

"  Now." 

The  man  appeared  astonished,  and  shook  his  head. 
"  It  can't  be  done  in  the  dark,"  he  said.  "  I  guess 
nobody  could  find  the  king  log  that's  keying  up  the  jam, 
and  though  the  boys  aren't  nervous,  I'm  not  sure  you'd 
get  one  of  them  to  crawl  down  that  gully  and  over  the 
hve  logs  until  it's  light.  They  couldn't  see  to  do  any- 
thing with  the  axe  anyway." 
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Brooke  smiled  dryly.  "  Since  they  will  not  be  asked 
to  do  it,  that  does  not  count.  I  purposed  trying  giant 
powder,  and  going  myself ;  that  is,  unless  Jimmy  feels 
anxious  to  come  along  with  me." 

"  I  don't,"  said  Jimmy,  with  decision  in  his  tone. 
"  If  it  was  anybody  else,  watching  him  would  be  quite 
good  enough  for  me.  Still,  as  it  isn't,  I  guess  I'll  have 
to  see  you  through." 

"  Thanks  I "  said  Brooke.  "  You  can  let  them  know 
what  to  exjject  at  the  mine.  Cropper.  I'll  want  you  to 
put  the  detonators  on  the  fuses  with  me,  Jimmy." 

The  other  man  went  out,  and  the  two  who  were  left 
proceeded  to  nip  down  the  fulminating  caps  on  the  strips 
of  snaky  fuse,  after  which  they  carefully  embedded  them 
in  sundry  plastic  rolls,  which  looked  very  like  big  candles 
made  of  yellow  wax.  These  they  packed  in  an  iron 
case,  and  then,  carrying  an  axe  and  a  big  auger,  went  out 
of  the  tent.  The  rest  of  the  men  left  at  the  ridge  were 
waiting  them,  for  every  one  understood  the  perilous 
nature  of  the  attempt,  though,  as  two  men  were  sufficient 
for  the  work,  there  was  nothing  that  they  could  do,  and 
they  proceeded  in  a  body  through  the  dripping  under- 
growth towards  the  gully.  Here  a  big  fire  of  resinous 
wood  was  lighted,  and  when  at  last  the  smoky  glare 
flickered  upon  the  wet  rocks  in  the  hollow,  Brooke, 
stripped  to  shirt  and  trousers,  flung  himself  over  the  edge. 

He  dropped  upon  a  little  ledge,  and  made  another 
yard  or  two  down  a  cranny,  then  a  bold  leap  landed  him 
on  a  second  ledge,  and  the  groaning  trunks  were  close 
beneath  him  when  he  dropped  again.  The  glare  of  the 
fire  scarcely  reached  him  now,  and  Jimmy,  who  alighted 
close  by  him,  looked  up  longingly  at  the  flickering  light 
above. 

"  It  wasn't  easy  getting  down,  and  I'd  feel  better  if 
I  knew  just  how  we  were  going  back,"  he  said.  "  I  guess 
it's  not  quite  wise  either  to  bang  that  can  about  on 
the  rocks." 
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This  was  incontrovertible,  for  while  giant  powder, 
w'ich  is  dynamite,  is,  with  due  precaution,  comparative- 
ly safe  to  handle,  and  cannot  be  exploded  without  a 
detonator,  so  those  who  make  it  claim,  it  is  still  addicted 
to  going  off  with  disastrous  results  on  very  small  provo- 
cation. Brooke,  who  had  the  case  containing  it  slung 
round  his  back,  was,  however,  looking  down  on  the  logs 
that  stirred  and  heaved  beneath  him  with  the  water 
spouting  up  through  the  interstices  between.  He 
could  see  them  when  the  fire  grew  brighter. 

"  The  king  should  not  be  far  away,  from  the  look  of 
the  jam,"  he  said.  "  If  we  can't  cut  it,  we  may  jar  it 
loose.  Giant  powder  strikes  down.  Let  me  have  the 
axe." 

Jimmy  glanced  at  him,  and  shook  his  head,  for  Brooke's 
face  showed  drawn  and  grey  in  the  flickering  light. 

"  I'll  do  any  chopping  that's  wanted,"  he  said. 

He  dropped  upon  the  timber,  and  the  gap  he  splashed 
into  closed  up  suddenly  as  he  whipped  out  his  leg. 
Then,  with  Brooke  behind  him,  he  crawled  over  the  grind- 
ing logs,  and  by  and  by  drove  the  point  of  the  auger  into 
one  that  seemed  to  run  downwards  through  the  midst  of 
them.  It  was  a  good  nrmy  feet  in  girth,  and  Brooke 
gasped  heavily  when  he  also  laid  hold  of  the  auger 
crutch.  The  hole  they  made  was  charged  with  one  of 
the  yellow  rolls,  and,  moving  to  a  second  log,  they  bored 
another,  while  the  mass  shook  and  trembled  under  them, 
and  twice  a  great  spout  of  water  fell  splashing  upon  them. 
The  jam  might  resist  the  pressure  for  another  week,  or 
break  up  at  any  moment,  and  whirl  down  the  gully  in 
chaotic  ruin.  Still,  with  the  rain  beating  down  upon 
them,  the  pair  toiled  on  until  several  sticks  of  explosive 
had  been  embedded,  when  Brooke  rose  very  stiffly  and 
straightened  himself  as  he  took  a  little  case  out  of  his 
pocket. 

"  I  don't  know  that  we've  got  the  king,  but  the  general 
shake-up  ought  to  loosen  it."  he  said.     "  Light  your  fuse. 
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Jimmy,  and  then  get  up.     I'll  come  when  I'm  ready." 

Jimmy  looked  up,  and  saw  a  cluster  of  dark  figures 
outlined  against  the  glow  of  the  fire,  for  the  men  had 
crowded  to  the  edge  of  the  gully. 

"  Stand  by  to  give  us  a  lift  up,  boys,"  he  said. 

Then  he  turned  away,  and  was  rather  longer  than  he 
liked  persuading  a  damp  match  to  ignite.  The  fuse, 
however,  sparkled  readily,  and,  groping  his  way  across 
the  logs,  he  clutched  a  ledge  of  rock.  It  was  wet  and 
slippery,  and  he  slid  back  from  it,  hurting  one  arm,  while, 
when  he  regained  the  narrow  shelf,  a  voice  was  raised 
wamingly  above. 

"  Let  her  go,"  it  said,  "  Jimmy's  fuse  will  be  on  to  the 
powder  before  you're  through." 

Jimmy  turned,  and  dimly  saw  his  comrade  still  appar- 
ently st  oping  over  one  Oi   the  logs. 

"Have  I-  got  to  come  La.k  and  bring  you?"  he 
shouted. 

Brooke  stood  up,  and  a  faint  sparkling  broke  out  at 
his  feet.     "  Go  on,"  he  said.     "  It's  burning  now." 

Jimmy  said  nothing  further.  Those  fuses  were  short, 
and  he  was  an.xious  to  be  clear  of  the  gully.  Still,  even 
though  he  decided  to  sacrifice  the  axe,  it  was  not  an 
easy  matter  to  ascend  the  almost  precipitous  slope  of 
slippery  rock,  and  as  he  climbed  higher  the  glare  of  the 
fire  in  his  eyes  confused  him..  He  had,  however,  almost 
reached  the  top  when  thv-'re  was  a  crash  and  a  rattle  of 
stones  below  him,  and  he  twisted  roimd,  while  a  hoarse 
shout  rang  out. 

"  Get  hold  of  him  !  "  cried  one  of  the  men.  "  Oh, 
jump  for  it.     He'll  be  over  the  ledge !  " 

For  a  moment  Jimmy  had  a  glimpse  of  a  wet,  white 
face,  and  a  hand,  apparently  clinging  to  a  cranny,  and 
then  the  flicker  of  firelight  sank  and  left  him  in  black 
darkness.  He  did  not  understand  exactly  what  had 
taken  pUice,  but  it  was  unpleasantly  evident  that  the 
fuses  would  soon  reach  the  powder,  while  his  comrade. 
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wliom  he  could  no  longer  see,  was  apparently  unable  lo 
asceml  the  gully. 

"  Can't  you  get  him  ?  "  shouted  somebody. 

"  Jumpdown.     Put  the  fuses  out !  "said  another  man. 

Jimmy  was,  tortunateiy,  one  of  the  slow  men  who 

usually  keep  their  heads,  and  while  he  glanced  down  at 

the  twinkling  fuses  in  the  dark  pit  beneath  him,  he 

swung  up  a  warning  hand. 

"  Light  right  out  of  that,  boys.  It  can't  be  done,"  he 
said.  "  Hold  on,  partner.  Letmc  know  where  you  are 
— I'm  coming  alonf;." 

A  faint  shout  answered  him,  and  Jimmy  made  his  way 
downwards  until  he  could  discern  a  dusky  blur,  which  he 
surmised  was  Brooke,  close  beneath  him.  Taking 
a  firm  hold  with  one  hand,  he  leaned  down  and  clutched 
at  it,  and  then,  with  every  muscle  strained,  strove  to 
drag  his  comrade  up.  Jimmy  was  a  strong  man,  but 
Brooke,  it  seemed,  was  able  to  do  very  little  to  help  him, 
and  Jimmy's  fingers  commenced  to  slacken  under  the 
tension.  Then  Brooke,  who  made  a  convulsive  flounder, 
lost  the  grip  he  had,  and  the  arm  Jimmy  clung  to  was 
torn  away  from  him.  A  dull  sound  that  was  unplea- 
santly suggestive  rose  from  a  ledge  below. 

Then  while  Jimmy  leaned  down,  blinking  into  the 
darkness  and  ignoring  the  risk  he  ran,  a  yellow  flash  leapt 
out  below,  and  there  was  a  stunning  detonation.  It  was 
followed  almost  in  the  same  moment  by  another,  and  the 
solid  rock  seemed  to  heave  a  shiver,  while  the  hollow  was 
filled  with  overwhelming  sound  and  a  nauseating  vapour. 
Giant  powder  strikes  chiefly  downwards,  which  was  es- 
pecially fortunate  fc.  two  men  just  then,  but  the  rock 
was  swept  by  fiying  fragments  of  shattered  trunks,  and 
Jimmy  cowered  against  it  half  dazed.  Then  another 
sound  rose  out  o^  the  acrid  haze  as  the  rent  trunks 
crushed  beneath  tht  pressure,  and  there  was  an  appalling 
grinding  and  smashing  of  timber.  It  was  succeeded  by 
a  furious  roar  of  water. 
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A  minute  had  probably  slipped  by  when  once  more  a 
man  who  showed  faintly  black  against  the  firelight 
leaned  over  the  edge  of  the  gully. 

"  Hallo  !    Are  either  of  you  alive,"  he  cried. 
Jimmy  roused  himself  with  an  effort.     "  Well,"  he 
said,  hoarsely,  "  I  guess  I  am.     I  don't  quite  know 
whether  Brooke  is." 

"  Then  I'm  coming  down,"  said  the  other  man.  We 
have  got  to  get  him  out  of  the  stink  if  there's  anything 
left  of  him." 

Jimmy  grasped  the  necessity  for  this,  since  the  fumes 
of  giant  powder  arc  in  confined  spaces  usually  sufficient 
to  prostrate  a  strong  man,  and  several  of  liis  comrades 
apparently  came  down  instead  of  one,  bringing  lanterns 
and  blazing  brands  with  them.  There  was  a  slippery 
ledge  a  little  lower  down  the  gully,  and  while  the  nause- 
ating vapour  eddied  about  them  anJ  the  shattered 
wreckage  went  thundering  past  below,  they  made  their 
way  along  it  until  they  came  on  Brooke. 

He  was  lying  partly  upon  the  ledge,  with  his  feet  in  the 
swirling  torrent  and  his  shirt  rent  open.  There  was  a  big 
red  smear  on  it,  his  lifswere  bloodless,  and  one  arm 
was  doubled  limply  under  him.  Jimmy  stooped  and 
shook  him  gently,  but  Brooke  made  no  sign,  and  his  head 
sank  forward  until  his  face  was  hidden.  Then  Jimmy, 
who  slipped  his  hand  inside  the  torn  shirt,  withdrew  it, 
smeared  and  warm. 

"  He's  bleeding  quite  hard,  and  that  shows  there's 
life  in  him.  We  have  got  to  get  him  out  of  this  right 
now,"  he  said. 

None  of  them  quite  remembered  how  they  did  it,  for 
few  men  unaccustomed  to  the  ranges  would  have  cared 
to  ascend  that  gully  unencumbered  by  daylight,  but  it 
was  accomplished,  and  when  a  litter  of  fir  branches  had 
been  hastily  lashed  together  they  plodded  behind  it  in 
silence  down  the  hillside. 

As  they  floundered  down  the  trail  a  man  met  them 
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with  the  news  that  very  little  of  the  water  had  got  into 
the  mine,  but  that  did  not  appear  of  much  importance 
to  any  one  just  then.  After  all,  the  Dayspring  belonged 
to  an  English  company,  and  it  was  Brooke,  who  lay  in 
the  litter  oblivious  c.  everything,  they  had  "vorked  for. 
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The  blink  of  sunlight  was  pleasantly  warm  wlicri'  Barbara 
sat  with  Hetty  Hume  on  a  seat  set  back  among  the 
laurels  which  just  there  cut  off  the  shrewd  wind  from  the 
English  lawn.  A  black  cloud  sailed  slowly  over  the 
green  hill-top  behind  the  old  grey  house,  and  the  close- 
cropped  grass  was  sparkling  still  with  the  sprinkle  of 
bitter  rain,  but  the  scent  of  the  pale  narcissus  drifted  up 
from  the  borders  and  the  sticky  buds  of  a  big  chestnut 
were  opening  overhead.  Barbara  glanced  across  the 
sweep  of  lawn  towards  the  line  of  willows  that  swung 
their  tassf"M  boughs  above  the  palely  flashing  river. 
This  V        ' .  ■•  well-ordored  England,  where  Nature 

was  1     >■  r's  dominion  centuries  ago.     As  she 

glanced  at  it  her  companion  laughed. 

"  The  prosjject  from  here  is,  I  believe,  generally  ad- 
mitted to  be  attractive,  though  I  have  not  noticed  any 
of  my  other  friends  spend  much  time  in  admiring  it," 
she  said.  "  Still,  perhaps  it  is  different  in  your  case. 
You  haven't  anything  quite  like  it  in  Canada." 

"  No,"  said  Barbara.  "  Any  way,  not  between 
Quatomac  and  the  big  glacier.  You  remember  that 
ride  ?  " 

'■  Of  course  I  "  said  Hetty  Hume.  "  I  found  it  a  little 
overwhelming.    That  is,  the  {leaks  and  glaciers.    I  also 
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remember  the  rancher.    The  one  who  played  the  viohn. 
I  suppose  you  never  came  across  him  again  ?  " 

"  I  met  him  once  or  twice.  At  a  big  concert— and  on 
other  occasions." 

Barbara's  smile  was  indifferent,  but  she  was  silent  for 
the  next  minute  or  two.  She  had  now  spent  several 
weeks  in  England,  and  had  found  the  smooth,  well-regu- 
lated life  there  pleasant  after  the  restless  activity  of  the 
one  she  had  led  in  Western  Canada,  where  everybody 
toiled  feverishly.  She  felt  the  contrast  every  day,  and 
now  the  sight  of  that  softly-sliding  river,  whose  low 
murmur  came  up  soothingly  across  the  lawn,  recalled 
the  one  that  frothed  and  foamed  amidst  the  Quatomac 
pines,  and  the  roar  that  rose  from  the  misty  cafion. 
That,  very  naturally,  also  brought  back  the  face  of  the 
flume-builder,  and  she  wondered  vaguely  whether  he  was 
still  at  the  Dajrepring,  and  what  he  was  doing  then,  until 
her  companion  turned  to  her  again.  _ 

"  We  will  really  have  to  decide  about  the  Cruttendens 
dance  to-night,"  she  said.     "  Itwill  be  the  last  frivolity 
of  the  season  in  this  vicinity." 

"  I  haven't  met  Mrs.  Cruttenden,  have  I  ?  said 
Barbara,  indifferently.  ^ 

"  You  did,  when  you  were  here  before.  Don  t  you 
remember  the  old  house  you  were  so  pleased  with  lower 
down  the  valley  ?  In  any  case,  she  remembers  you, 
and  made  a  point  of  my  bringing  you.  Cruttenden  has  a 
relative  in  your  country,  though  I  never  heard  much 
about  the  man." 

Barbara  remembered  the  old  building  very  well,  and  it 
suddenly  flashed  upon  her  that  Brooke  had  on  one  occa- 
sion displayed  a  curious  acquaintance  with  it. 

"  You  would  like  to  go  ?  "  she  said. 

"  I,  at  least,  feel  I  ought  to.  We  are,  of  course,  quite 
new-comers  here.  In  lact,  we  had  only  bought  Larch- 
wood  just  before  you  last  came  over,  and  it  was  Mrs. 
Cruttenden  who  first  took  us  up.    One  may  live  a  very 
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long  while  in  places  of  this  kind  without  being  admitted 
within  the  pale,  you  see,  and  even  the  rank  of  major  isn't 
a  very  great  warranty,  especially  if  it  has  been  gained  in 
foreign  service  instead  of  Aldershot." 

Miss  Hume  stopped  as  her  father  came  slowly  down 
the  pathway  with  a  grey-haired  lady,  whose  dress  pro- 
claimed her  a  widow,  and  the  latter's  voice  reached  the 
girl's  clearly.  Her  face  was,  so  Barbara  noticed,  very 
expressive  as  she  turned  to  her  companion. 

"  I  think  you  know  what  I  really  came  for,"  she  said. 
"  I  feel  I  owe  you  a  very  great  deal." 

Major  Hume  made  a  little  deprecatory  gesture.  "  I 
have,"  he  said,  "  at  least,  seen  the  pap)ers,  and  was  very 
glad  to  notice  that  Reggie  has  got  his  step.  He  cer- 
tainly deserved  it.  Very  plucky  thing,  esi)ecially  with 
only  a  handful  of  a  raw  native  levy  to  back  him.  Frontal 
attack  in  daylight — and  the  niggers  behind  the  stockade 
seem  to  have  served  their  old  guns  astonishingly 
well !  " 

"  Still,  if  it  had  not  been  for  your  forbearance  he 
would  never  have  had  the  opportunity  of  doing  it," 
said  the  lady.  "  I  shall  always  remember  that.  You 
were  the  only  one  who  made  any  excuse  for  him,  and  he 
told  me  his  colonel  was  very  bitter  against  him." 

The  pair  passed  the  girls,  apparently  without  noticing 
them,  and  Barbara  did  not  hear  Major  Hume's  answer, 
but  when  he  came  back  alone  later  he  stopped  in  front  of 
them. 

"  You  were  here  when  we  went  by  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Yes,"  said  Hetty.  "  We  heard  you  quite  distinctly, 
too,  and  that  suggests  a  question.  What  was  it  Reggie 
Ferris  did .'  " 

Major  Hume  smiled  dryly.  "  Stormed  a  big  rebel 
stockade  with  only  a  few  half-drilled  natives  to  help  him. 
If  you  haven't  read  it  already,  I  can  give  you  a  pap)er 
with  an  account  of  the  affair." 

"  That,"  said  Hetty,  "  is,  as  you  are  aware,  not  what  I 
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wished  to  ask.  What  was  it  he  did  before  he  left  the 
line  regiment  ?  It  was,  presumably,  something  not 
especially  creditable— and  I  always  had  an  idea  that 
he  owed  it  to  you  that  the  result  was  not  a  good  deal 
more  unpleasant."  ,       ,  t  1 

The  Major  appeared  a  trifle  embarrassed.  I  scarcely 
think  it  would  do  you  very  much  good  to  know,"  he 
said.  "  The  thing  wasn't  a  nice  one,  but  there  was  good 
stuff  in  the  lad,  who  had  been  considerably  more  of  a 
fool  than  a  rogue,  and  all  I  did  was  to  persuade  the 
Colonel,  who  meant  to  break  him,  to  give  him  another 
chance.  It  seems  I  was  wise.  Reggie  Ferris  has  had  his 
lesson,  and  has  from  all  accounts  retrieved  his  credit  m 
the  Colonial  service."  . 

"  If  I  remember  correctly,  you  once  made  a  bad  mis- 
take in  being  equally  considerate  to  another  man,"  said 
Hetty,  reflectively.  . 

"  I  certainly  did,  but  you  will  find  by  the  time  you  are 
as  old  as  I  am  that  taking  it  all  round  it  is  better  to  be 

merciful."  ^  r.    v 

"  The  Major,"  said  Hetty,  with  a  glance  at  Barbara, 
"  is  a  confirmed  optimist — and  he  has  been  in  India." 

Major  Hume  smiled.  "  Well,"  he  said,  "  the  mistake 
one  makes  from  that  cause  hurt  one  less  afterwards  than 
the  ones  that  result  from  believing  in  nobody.  Now, 
there   was   that   young   woman  who  was   engaged   to 

R6ggi6    ' "  -~ 

"  He  has  applied  the  suggestive  epithet  to  her  ever 
since  she  gave  him  up,"  said  Hetty.  "  Still,  I  really 
don't  think  anybody  could  have  expected  very  much 
more  from  her."  .  . 

"  No,"  said  the  Major,  grimly.  "  In  my  opinion  she 
went  further  than  there  was  any  particular  necessity  for 
her  to  do.  She  knew  the  man's  shortcomings  when  she 
was  engaged  to  him — and  she  should  have  stuck  to  him. 
You  don't  condemn  any  one  for  a  single  shp  in  your 
country.  Miss  Heathcote  ?  " 
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Barbara  made  no  answer,  for  this,  it  seemed,  was  just 
what  she  had  done,  but  Hetty  laughed. 

"  You  couldn't  expect  her  to  adn-it  that  their  standard 
in  Canada  is  lower  than  ours,"  she  said.  "  Still,  you 
haven't  told  us  yet  what  Reggie  Ferris  did." 

Major  Hume  laughed  as  he  turned  away,  "  I  am,"  he 
said,  "  quite  aware  of  it." 

He  left  them,  and  Hetty  smiled  as  she  said :  "  The 
Major  has  not  infrequently  been  imposed  upon,  but  noth- 
ing will  disabuse  him  of  his  cheerful  belief  in  human 
nature,  and  I  must  admit  that  he  is  quite  as  often  right 
as  more  censorious  people.  There  was  Lily  Harland 
who  gave  Reggie  Ferris  up,  which,  of  course,  was  prob- 
ably only  what  he  could  have  expected  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, but  Reggie,  it  appears,  is  wiping  ^ut  the 
past,  and  I  have  reasons  for  surmising  that  snehas  been 
sorry  ever  since.  Nobody  but  my  father  and  his  mother 
ever  hear  from  him  now,  and  if  that  hurts  Lily  she  has 
only  herself  to  blame.  She  had  her  opportunity  of  show- 
ing what  faith  she  had  in  the  man,  and  can't  expect  to  get 
another  just  because  she  would  hke  it." 

She  wondered  why  the  warm  colour  had  crept  into 
her  companion's  face,  but  Barbara  said  nothing,  and 
vacantly  watched  the  road  that  wound  up  through  the 
meadows  out  of  the  valley,  until  a  moving  object  ap- 
peared where  it  crossed  the  crest  of  the  hill.  In  the 
meanwhile  her  thoughts  were  busy,  for  the  Major's  sug- 
gestive little  story  had  not  been  without  its  effect  on  her, 
and  the  case  of  Keggie  Ferris  was,  it  seemed,  remarkably 
similar  to  that  of  a  certain  Canadian  flume-builder.  The 
English  soldier  and  Grant  Devine  had  both  been  charit- 
able, but  she  and  the  girl  who  was  sorry  ever  since  had 
shown  themselves  merciless,  and  there  was  in  that 
connexion  a  curious  significance  in  the  fact  that  Reggie 
Ferris,  who  was  now  brilliantly  blotting  out  the  past, 
wrote  to  nobody  but  his  mother  and  the  man  who  had 
given  him  what  the  latter  termed  another  chance.    Bar- 
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bara  remembered  the  afternoon  when  she  waited  at  the 
window  and  Brooke,  who,  she  fancied,  could  have  done 
so  had  he  wished,  had  not  come  up  from  the  depot.  She 
could  not  ignore  the  fact  that  this  had  since  occasioned 
her  a  vague  uneasiness. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  moving  object  had  been  growing 
larger,  and  resolved  itself  into  a  gardener  who  bad  been 
dispatched  to  the  nearest  village  on  a  bicycle.   ^^ 

"  We  will  wait  until  Tom  brings  in  the  letters,    said 

It  was  a  few  minutes  later  when  the  man  came  up  the 
path  and  handed  her  a  packet.  Among  the  letters  she 
spread  out  there  was  one  for  Barbara,  whose  face  grew 
suddenly  intent  as  she  opened  it.  It  was  from  Mrs. 
Devine,  and  tie  thin  paper  crackled  under  her  tighten- 
ing fingers  as  :  "e  read — 

"  I  have  been  alone  since  I  last  wrote  you,  as  Grant 
had  to  go  up  to  the  Dayspring  suddenly  and  has  not  come 
back.  There  was,  I  understand,  a  big  flood  in  the  valley 
above  the  mine,  and  Brooke,  it  seems,  was  very  senously 
hurt  when  endeavouring  to  protect  the  workings.  I 
don't  understand  exactly  how  it  happened,  though  I  sur- 
mise from  Grant's  letters  that  he  did  a  very  danng  thing. 
He  is  now  in  the  Vancouver  hospital,  for  although  Grant 
wished  him  brought  here,  the  surgeon  considered  him  far 
too  m  to  move.  His  injuries,  I  understand,  are  not  very 
serious  in  themselves,  but  it  appears  that  the  man  was 
badly  worn  out  and  run  down  when  he  sustained  them., 
and  his  condition,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  is  just  now  very 

^"^ThTrest  of  the  letter  concerned  the  doings  of  Barbara's 
friends  in  Vancouver,  but  the  girl  read  no  more  of  it,  and 
sat  stiU,  a  trifle  white  in  the  face,  until  Hetty  turned  to 

"'You  don't  look  well,"  she  said.    "  I  hope  nothing 
has  happened  to  your  sister  or  Mr.  Devine  ?  " 

"  No.    said  Barbara,  quietly,  though  there  was  afamt 
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tremor  in  her  voice.    "  They  are  apparently  in  as  good 
health  as  usual." 

'■  I'm  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Hetty,  with  an  air  of  relief. 
"  There  is,  of  course,  nobody  else,  or  I  should  have  known 
it,  though  you  really  seem  a  trifle  paler  than  you  gener- 
ally do.  Shall  we  go  in  and  look  through  these  patterns  ? 
I  have  been  writing  up  about  some  dress  material,  and 
they've  sent  cuttings.  Still,  I  don't  suppose  you  will 
want  anything  new  for  Mrs.  Cruttenden's  ?  " 

"  No,'  said  Barbara.    "  In  fact,  I'm  not  going  at  all." 

Hetty  glanced  at  her  sharply,  and  then  made  a  little 
gesture  of  comprehension. 

"  Very  well '  '  she  said.  "  Whenever  you  feel  it 
would  be  any  consolation  you  can  tell  me,  but  in  the 
meanwhile  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  can  get  on  without 
my  company." 

She  moved  away,  and  Barbara,  who  was  glad  to  be 
alone,  sat  still,  for  she  wished  to  set  her  thoughts  in  order. 
This  was  apparently  the  cUma.":  all  that  had  passed  that 
afternoon  had  led  up  to,  but  she  was  just  then  chiefly  con- 
scious of  an  overwhelming  distress  that  precluded  any 
systematic  consideration  of  its  causes.  The  man  whom 
she  had  roused  from  his  lethargy  at  the  Quatomac  ranch 
was  now,  she  gathered,  dying  in  the  Vancouver  hospital, 
but  not  before  he  had  blotted  out  his  offences  by  slow 
endurance  and  unwearying,  effort.  She  would  have 
admitted  this  to  him  willingly  now,  but  the  opportunity 
was,  it  seemed,  not  to  be  afforded  her,  and  the  bitter 
words  with  which  she  had  lashed  him  could  never  be 
withdrawn.  She  who  had  shown  no  mercy,  and  would 
not  afford  him  what  Major  Hume  had  termed  another 
chance,  must,  it  seemed,  long  for  it  in  vain  herself. 

By  degrees,  however,  her  innate  resolution  rose  against 
that  decision,  and  she  remembered  that  it  was  not,  in 
point  of  time  at  least,  a  very  long  journey  to  British 
Columbia.  There  was  nothing  to  prevent  her  setting  out 
when  it  pleased  her ;   and  then  it  occurred  to  her  that 
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the  difficulties  would  be  plentiful  at  the  other  end.  What 
explanation  would  she  make  to  her  sister,  or  the  man,  if 
—and  the  doubt  was  horrible— he  was,  mdeed,  still 
capable  of  receiving  it  ?  He  had  never  in  direct  speech 
offered  her  his  love,  and  she  had  not  even  the  excuse  of 
the  girl  who  had  given  Reggie  Ferris  up  for  throwing 
herself  at  his  feet.  She  was  not  even  sure  that  she  could 
have  done  it  in  that  case,  for  her  pride  was  strong,  and 
once  more  she  felt  the  hopelessness  of  the  irrevocable. 
She  had  shown  herself  hard  and  unforgiving,  and  now  she 
realized  that  the  man  she  loved— and  it  was  borne  in 
upon  her  that  in  spite  of  his  offences  she  loved  him  well 
—was  as  far  beyond  her  reach  as  though  he  had  already 
slipped  away  from  her  into  the  other  world  at  whose 
shadowy  portals  he  lay  in  the  Vancouver  hospital. 

There  had  been  a  time,  indeed  the  occasion  had  twice 
presented  itself,  when  she  could  have  relented  gracefully, 
but  she  could  no  longer  hope  that  it  would  ever  happen 
again  and  it  only  remained  for  her  to  face  the  result  of 
her  folly,  and  bear  herself  befittingly.  It  would,  she 
realized,  cost  her  a  bitter  effort,  and  she  rose  with  a 
tense  white  face  and  turned  towards  the  house.  Hetty 
met  her  in  the  hall,  and  looked  at  her  curiously. 

"  There  are,  as  you  may  remember,  two  or  three  people 
coming  in  to  dinner,"  she  said.  "  I  have  no  doubt  I 
could  think  out  some  excuse  if  you  would  sooner  not 
come  down."  . 

"  Why  do  you  think  that  would  please  me  ?  said 
Barbara,  quietly. 

"  WeU,"  said  Hetty,  a  trifle  dryly,  "  I  fancied  you 
would  sooner  have  stayed  away.  Your  appearance 
rather  suggested  it."  ,    -j  , 

Barbara  smiled  in  a  listless  fashion.  I  m  afraid  1 
can't  help  that,"  she  said.  "  Your  friends,  however,  will 
presumably  not  be  here  for  an  hour  or  two  yet." 

Hetty  made  no  further  suggestions,  and  Barbara  moved 
on  slowly  towards  the  stairway.    She  came  of  a  stock 
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that  had  grappled  with  frost  and  flood  in  the  wild  ranges 
of  the  mountain  province,  and  courage  and  steadfastness 
were  born  in  her,  but  she  knew  there  was  peril  in  the 
slightvit  concession  to  her  gentler  nature  she  m'ght 
make  just  then.  What  she  bore  in  the  meanwhile  she 
told  nobody,  but  when  the  sonorous  notes  of  a  gong 
rolled  through  the  building  she  came  down  the  great 
stairway  only  a  trifle  colder  in  face  than  usual,  and 
immaculately  dressed. 
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It  was  a  pleasant  morning,  and  Brooke  lay  luxuriating  in 
the  sunlight  by  an  open  window  of  the  Vancouver  hos- 
pital. His  face  was  blanched  and  haggard,  and  his 
clothes  hung  loosely  about  his  hmbs,  but  there  was  a 
brightness  in  his  eyes,  and  he  was  sensible  that  at  last 
his  strength  was  coming  back  to  him.  Opposite  him  sat 
Devine. 

"  You  will  be  fit  to  be  moved  out  in  a  day  or  two,  and 
I  want  to  see  you  in  Mrs.  Devine's  hands,"  he  said. 
"  We  have  a  room  fixed  ready,  and  I  came  round  to 
ask  when  the  doctor  would  let  you  go." 

Brooke  shook  his  head.  "  You  are  both  very  kind, 
b  I'm  going  back  to  the  Old  Country,"  he  said.  "  Still, 
1  don't  know  whether  I  shall  stay  there  yet." 

Devine  appeared  a  trifle  disconcerted.  "  We  had 
counted  on  you  taking  hold  again  at  the  Dayspring," 
he  said.  "  Wilkins  is  getting  an  old  man,  and  I  don't 
know  of  any  one  who  could  handle  that  mine  as  you 
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have  done.  Quite  sure  there's  nothing  I  could  do  that 
would  keep  you  ?  " 

Brooke  lay  silent  a  moment  or  two.  He  was  loth  to 
leave  the  mine,  but  during  his  slow  recovery  at  the  hos- 
pital a  curious  longing  to  see  the  Old  Country  once  more 
had  come  upon  him.  The  ambition  to  prove  his  capa- 
bilities in  Canada  had  deserted  him  since  his  last  meeting 
with  Barbara,  and  he  had  heard  from  Mrs.  Devine  that 
it  would  probably  be  several  months  before  she  returned 
to  Vancouver.  He  realized  that  it  was  she  who  had 
kept  him  there,  and  now  she  had  gone,  and  the  mine  was, 
as  Devine  had  informed  him,  exceeding  all  expectations, 
there  was  no  longer  any  grer.t  inducement  to  stay  in 
Canada. 

"  No,"  he  said  slowly,  "  I  don't  think  there  is.  I 
feel  I  must  go  back,  for  a  while  at  least." 

"  Well,"  said  Devine,  who  seemed  to  recognize  that 
protests  would  be  useless,  "  it's  quite  a  long  journey.  I 
guess  you  can  afford  it  ?  " 

Brooke  felt  the  keen  eyes  fixed  on  him  with  an  almost 
disconcerting  steadiness,  but  he  contrived  to  smile. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  if  I  don't  do  it  too  extravagantly,  I 
fancy  I  can." 

"  Then  there's  another  point,"  said  Devine,  with  a 
faint  twinkle  in  his  eyes.  "  You  might  want  to  do  some- 
thing yonder  that  would  bring  the  dollars  in.  Now,  I 
could  give  you  a  few  lines  that  would  be  useful  in  case 
you  wanted  an  engagement  with  one  of  your  waterworks 
contractors  or  any  one  of  that  kind." 

"  I  scarcely  think  it  will  be  necessary,"  said  Brooke, 
with  a  little  smile. 

"  Well,"  said  Devine,  "  I  have  a  notion  that  it's  not 
going  to  be  very  long  before  we  see  you  back  again. 
You  have  got  used  to  us,  and  you're  going  to  find  the 
folks  yonder  slow.  I  can  think  of  quite  a  few  men  who 
saved  up,  one  or  two  of  them  for  a  very  long  while,  to  go 
home  to  the  Old  Country,  and  in  about  a  month  they'd 
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had  enough  of  it.  The  country  was  very  much  as  they 
left  it — but  they  had  altered.  We  have  room  for  a  good 
many  men  of  your  kind  in  this  country.  That's  about 
all  I  need  say.  When  you  feel  like  it,  come  right  back 
to  me." 

He  went  out  a  few  minutes  later,  and  Brooke  lay  still 
thoughtfully,  with  his  old  ambitions  re-awakening.  There 
was,  he  surmised,  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  Devine's  obser- 
vations, and  work  in  the  mountain  province  that  he 
could  do.  Still,  he  felt  that  even  to  make  his  mark  there 
would  be  no  great  gain  to  him  now.  Barbara  could  not 
forgive  him,  but  she  w«is  in  England,  and  he  might,  at 
least,  see  her.  Whether  that  would  be  wise  he  did  not 
know,  and  scarcely  fancied  so,  but  the  faint  probability 
had  its  attractions,  and  he  would  go  and  stay  there — 
until  he  had  recovered  his  usual  vigour,  at  least. 

It  was,  however,  a  little  while  before  the  doctors 
would  permit  him  to  risk  the  journey,  and  several  months 
had  passed  when  he  stood  with  a  kinsman  and  his  wife 
on  the  lawn  outside  an  old  house  in  an  English  valley. 
The  air  was  still  and  warm,  and  a  full  moon  was  rising 
above  the  beeches  on  the  hillside.  Its  pale  light  touched 
the  river,  that  slid  smoothly  between  the  mossy  stepping- 
stones,  and  the  shadows  of  clipped  yew  and  drooping 
willow  lay  black  upon  the  grass.  There  was  a  faint 
smell  of  flowers  that  linger  in  the  fall,  and  here  and  the'e  a 
withered  leaf  was  softly  sailing  down,  but  that  night  it 
reminded  Brooke  of  the  resinous  odours  of  the  Western 
pines,  and  the  drowsy  song  of  the  river,  of  the  thunder  of 
the  torrent  that  swirled  by  Quatomac.  His  heart  was 
also  beating  a  trifle  more  rapidly  than  usual,  and  for  that 
reason  he  was  more  than  usually  quiet. 

"  I  suppose  your  friends  will  come  ?  "  he  said,  indiffer- 
ently. 

Mrs.  Cruttenden,  who  stood  close  by  him,  laughed. 
"  To  the  minute  1  Major  Hume  is  punctuality  itself. 
I  fancy  he  wiU  be  a  little  astonished  to-night." 
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"  I  shall  be  pleased  to  meet  him  again.  He  was  to 
bring  Miss  Hume  ?  " 

"  Of  course,"  said  Mrs.  Cruttenden,  with  a  keen  glance 
at  him.  "  And  Miss  Heathcote,  whom  you  asked  about. 
No  doubt  she  will  be  a  trifle  astonished,  too.  You  do 
not  seem  quite  so  sure  that  the  meeting  with  her  will 
afford  you  any  pleasure  ?  " 

Brooke  smiled  a  trifle  grimly.  "  The  most  important 
question  is  whether  she  will  be  pleased  to  see  me.  I 
don't  mind  admitting  it  is  one  that  is  causing  me  con- 
siderable anxiety." 

"  Wouldn't  her  attitude  on  the  last  occasion  serve  as 
guide  ?  " 

Brooke  felt  his  face  grow  warm  under  her  watchful 
eyes,  but  he  laughed. 

"  I  would  like  to  believe  that  it  did  not,"  he  said. 
"  Miss  Heathcote  did  not  appear  by  any  means  pleased 
with  me.  Still,  you  see,  you  sometimes  change  your 
minds." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Cruttenden,  reflectively.  "  Especi- 
ally when  the  person  who  has  offended  us  has  been 
very  ill.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  people  one  likes  the  most  one 
is  most  inclined  to  feel  angry  with  now  and  then,  but 
there  are  circumstances  under  which  one  feels  sorry  for 
past  severities." 

Brooke  started,  for  this  appeared  astonishingly  appo- 
site in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  had,  as  she  had  once  or 
twice  reminded  him,  told  her  unnecessarily  little  about 
his  Canadian  affairs.  The  difficulty,  however,  was  that 
he  could  not  be  sure  she  was  correct. 

"  You  naturally  know  wl  . :  you  would  do,  but,  after 
all,  that  scarcely  goes  quite  as  far  as  one  would  like,"  he 
said. 

Mrs.  Cruttenden  laughed  softly.  "  Still,  I  fancy  the 
rest  are  very  like  me  in  one  respect.  In  fact,  it  might  be 
wise  of  you  to  take  that  for  granted." 

Just  then  three  figures  appeared  upon  the  path  that 
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camt  aown  to  the  stepping-stones  across  the  river,  and 
Brooke's  eyes  were  eager  es  he  watched  them.  They 
were  as  yet  in  the  shadow,  but  he  felt  that  he  would  have 
recognized  one  of  them  anywhere  and  under  any  circum- 
stances. Then  he  strode  forward  precipitately,  and  a 
minute  later  sprang  aside  on  to  an  outlying  stone  as  a 
grey-haired  man,  who  glanced  at  him  sharply,  turned, 
with  hand  held  out,  to  one  of  his  companions.  Brooke 
moved  a  little  nearer  the  one  who  came  last,  and  then 
stood  baiehcaded,  while  the  girl  stopjjed  suddenly  and 
looked  at  him.  He  could  ca^cb  the  gleam  of  the  brown 
eyes  under  the  big  hat,  and,  for  the  moon  was  above  the 
beeches  now,  pai  i  of  her  face  and  neck  gleamed  like  ivory 
in  the  silvery  light.  She  stood  quite  still,  with  the 
flashing  water  sliding  past  her  feet,  etherealized,  it 
seemed  to  him,  by  her  surroundings,  and  a  complement 
of  the  harmonies  of  the  night. 

"  You  ?  "  she  said. 

Brooke  laughed  softly,  and  swept  his  hand  vaguely 
round,  as  though  to  indicate  the  shining  river  and  dusky 
trees. 

"  Yes,"  he  said.  "  You  remember  how  I  met  you  at 
Quatomac.    Who  else  could  it  be  ?  " 

"  Nobody,"  said  Barbara,  with  a  tinge  of  colour  in  her 
face.  "  At  least,  any  one  else  would  have  been  dis- 
tinctly out  of  place." 

Brooke  tightened  his  grasp  on  the  hand  she  had  laid  in 
his,  for  which  there  was  some  excuse,  since  the  stone  she 
stood  upon  was  round  and  smooth,  and  it  was  a  long  step 
to  the  next  one. 

"  You  knew  I  was  here  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Yes,"  said  Barbara,  quietly. 

Brooke  felt  his  heart  throbbing  painfully.  "  And 
you  could  have  framed  an  excuse  for  staying  away  ?  " 

The  girl  glanced  at  him  covertly  as  he  stood  very 
straight  looking  down  on  her,  with  hps  that  had  set 
suddenly,  and  tension  in  his  face.    The  moonhght  shone 
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into  it,  and  it  was,  she  noticed,  quieter  and  a  little 
grimmer  than  it  had  been,  while  his  sinewy  frame  still 
showed  spare  to  gauntness  in  the  thin  conventional 
dress.    This  had  its  significance  to  her. 

"  Of  course  t "  she  said.  "  Still,  it  did  not  seem  neces- 
sary.    I  had  no  reason  for  wishing  to  stay  away." 

Brooke  fancied  that  there  was  a  good  deal  in  this  ad- 
mission, and  his  voice  had  a  little  exultant  thrill  in  it. 

"  That  implies — ever  so  much,"  he  said.  "  Hold 
fast.  That  stone  is  treacherous,  and  one  can  get  wet 
in  this  river,  though  it  is  not  the  Quatomac.  Absurd  to 
suggest  that,  isn't  it  ?  Are  not  Abana  and  Pharpar 
better  than  all  the  waters  of  Israel .' " 

Barbara  also  laughed.  "  Do  you  wish  the  Major  to 
come  back  for  me  ?  "  she  said.  "  It  is  really  a  little 
difficult  to  stand  still  upon  a  narrow  piece  of  mossy 
stone." 

They  went  across,  and  Major  Hume  stared  at  Brooke 
in  astonishment  when  Cruttenden  presented  him. 

"  By  all  that's  wonderful  I  Our  Canadian  guide  I  " 
he  said. 

"  Presumably  so  I  "  said  Cruttenden.  "  Still,  though 
my  wife  appears  to  understand  the  allusion,  it's  more 
than  I  do.  Anyway,  he  is  my  kinsman,  Harford 
Brooke,  and  the  owner  of  High  Wycombe." 

Brooke  smiled  as  he  shook  hands  with  the  Major,  but 
he  was  sensible  that  Barbara  flashed  a  swift  glance  at  him, 
and,  as  they  moved  towards  the  house,  Hetty  broke  in. 

"  You  must  know,  Mr.  Cruttenden,  that  your  kins- 
man met  Barbara  beside  a  river  once  before,  and  on  that 
occasion,  too,  they  did  not  come  out  of  it  until  some 
little  time  after  we  did,"  she  said. 

"That,"  said  Cruttenden,  "appears  to  imply  that 
they  were  in  the  water." 

"  I  really  think  that  one  of  them  was,"  said  Hetty. 
"  Barbara  had  a  pony,  but  Mr.  Brooke  had  not,  and  his 
appearance  certainly  suggested  that  he  had  been  bathing. 
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Inii^^*'  ^«^fs  so  bedraggled  that  Barbara  gave  him  a 
dollar  She  had.  I  must  explain,  already  spent  a  few 
months  m  this  country." 

Brooke  was  a  trifle  astonished,  and  noticed  a  sudden 
warmth  m  Barbara's  face. 

r.r  i!  iL''*  u^""^!".  ?''"^^}y-  y^"  had  gone  into  the 
ranch,  Miss  Hume,    he  said,  seveiely 

h.l^f"'"  r*'**  ".l"y-  ,  "  \°"  """y  ''^^^  fancied  so,  but  I 
hadn  t.  I  was  the  only  chaperon  Barbara  had,  you  see. 
I  hope  she  didn  t  teU  you  not  to  lavish  the  doUar  on 
whisky.    No  doubt  you  spent  it  wisely  on  tobacco  " 

Brooke  made  no  answer,  and  his  smile  was  somewhat 
forced  ;  but  he  went  with  the  others  into  the  house  and 
It  was  an  hour  or  two  later  when  he  and  Barbara  aeain 
stood  by  the  riverside  alone.  Neither  of  them  quite 
knew  how  it  came  about,  but  they  were  there  with  the 
black  shadows  of  the  beeches  behind  them  and  the 
flashing  water  at  their  feet.  Brooke  glanced  slowly  round 
him,  and  then  turned  to  the  girl. 

"  It  reminds  one  of  that  other  river-but  there  is  a 
difference,  he  said.  "  The  beeches  make  poor  substi- 
tutes for  your  towering  pines,  and  you  no  longer  wear  the 
white  samite. 

"And,"  said  Barbara,  "  where  is  the  sword  '  " 

Brooke  looked  down  on  her  gravely,  and  shook  his 
nead.  1  am  not  fit  to  wear  it,  and  yet  I  dare  not  give  it 
back_to  you,  stained  as  it  is,"  he  said.     "  What  am  I  to 

■■  Keep  it,"  said  Barbara  softly.  "  You  have  wiped  the 
stain  out,  and  it  is  bright  again." 

Brooke  laid  a  hand  that  quivered  a  little  on  her  shoul- 
der. Barbara,  he  said,  "  I  am  not  vainer  than  most 
men,  ^d  I  know  what  I  have  done,  but  unless  what  once 
seemed  beyond  all  hoping  for  was  about  to  come  to  me 
you  and  I  would  not  have  met  again  beside  the  river^ 
It  simply  couldn  t  happen.  You  can  forget  all  that  haj' 
gone  before,  and  once  more  try  to  believe  in  me  ?  " 
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"  I  think,"  said  Barbara  quietly,  "  there  is  a  good  deal 
that  you  must  never  remember,  too.  I  realized  that " 
—and  she  stopped  with  a  little  shiver—"  when  you  were 
lying  in  the  Vancouver  hospital." 

"  And  you  knew  I  loved  you,  though  in  those  days  1 
dare  not  tell  you  so  ?  I  have  done  so,  I  think,  from  the 
night  I  first  saw  you,  and  yet  there  is  so  much  to  make 
you  shrink  from  me." 

"  No,"  said  Barbara,  very  softly,  "  there  is  nothmg 
whatever  now — and  if  perfection  had  been  indispensable 
you  would  never  have  thought  of  me." 

Brooke  laid  his  other  hand  on  her  shoulder,  and,  stand- 
ing so,  while  every  nerve  in  him  thrilled,  still  held  her  a 
little  apart,  so  that  the  silvery  light  shone  into  her 
flushed  face.  For  a  moment  she  met  his  gaze,  and  her 
eyes  were  shining. 

"  Do  you  know  that,  absurd  as  it  may  sound,  I  seemed 
to  know  that  night  at  Quatomac  that  I  should  hold  you 
in  my  arms  again  one  day  ?  "  he  said.  "  Of  course,  the 
thing  seemed  out  of  the  question,  an  insensate  dream, 
and  still  I  could  never  quite  let  go  my  hold  of  the  alluring 

fancy." 

"  And  if  the  dream  had  never  been  fulfilled?  " 

Brooke  laughed  curiously.  "You  would  still  have 
ridden  beside  me  through  many  a  long  night  march, 
and  I  should  have  felt  the  white  dress  brush  me  softly 
where  the  trail  was  dark." 

"  Then  I  should  have  been  always  young  to  you.  You 
would  never  have  seen  me  grow  faded  and  the  grey 
creep  into  my  hair." 

Brooke  drew  her  towards  him,  and  held  her  close. 
"  My  dear,  you  will  be  always  beautiful  to  me.  We  will 
grow  old  together,  and  the  one  who  must  cross  the  last 
dark  river  first  will,  at  least,  start  out  on  the  shadowy 
trail  holding  the  other's  hand." 

It  was  an  hour  later  when  Barbara,  with  the  man  s 
arm  still  about  her,  glanced  across  the  velvet  lawn  to  the 
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old  grey  house  beneath  the  dusky  slop)e  of  wooded  hill, 
The  moonlight  silvered  its  weathered  front,  and  the 
deep  tranquillity  of  the  sheltered  valley  made  itself  folt, 

"  Yes,"  said  Brooke,  "  it  is  yours  and  mine." 

Barbara  made  a  little  gesture  that  was  eloquent  of 
appreciation.  "  It  is  very  beautiful.  A  place  one  could 
dream  one's  life  away  in.  We  have  nothing  like  it  in 
Canada.    You  would  care  to  stay  here  always  ?  " 

"  Any  place  would  be  delightful  with  you." 

The  girl  laughed  softly,  but  her  voice  had  a  tender 
thrill  in  it,  and  then  she  turned  towards  the  west. 

"  It  is  very  beautiful — and  full  of  rest,"  she  said, 
"  Still,  I  scarcely  think  it  would  suit  you  to  sit  down  in 
idleness,  and  all  that  can  be  done  for  this  rich  country  has 
been  done  years  ago." 

"  I  wonder,"  said  Bro^^ke,  who  guessed  her  thoughts, 
"  if  you  would  be  quite  so  sure  when  you  had  seen  our 
towns." 

"  Still,  one  would  need  to  be  very  wise  to  take  hold 
there — and  I  do  not  think  you  care  for  politics." 

"  No,"  said  Brooke,  with  a  faint,  dry  smile.  "  Besides, 
remembering  Saxton,  I  should  feel  a  becoming  diffidt-nce 
about  wishing  to  serve  my  nation  in  that  fashion.  There 
are  men  enough  who  are  anxious  to  do  it  already,  and 
I  would  be  happier  grappling  with  the  rocks  and  pines  in 
Western  Canada." 

"  Then,"  said  Barbara,  "  if  it  pleases  you,  we  will  go 
back  to  the  great  unfinished  land,  where  the  dreams  oj 
such  men  as  you  are  come  true." 


The  End 
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